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FRREINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 





CENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 














dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 








GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





PALMETTOBLDG., COLUMBIA, S.C.—11 1 JOHN ST., NEW YORK,N 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


You Can Save 
80% On Taxes 


By Locating Your 
Regional Office Here! 











33 34 35 36 37 36 30 MO Mi W2 4S WA NS M6 47 «WB US 50 51 52 83 


2 4 | ———1953 ——— 1954 4 
| 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 

GS & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 

7 January 3! 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 

February 28 ..... 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 

192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 

} i 187.6 195.5 226.8 224.4 


ce a 187.8 194.9 237.2 231.8 
FLORIDA eee oe 182.1 191.7 243.3 232.0 
: 188.2 196.6 260.0 245.2 
185.9 185.2 257.2 236.9 
September 30 ... 188.9 185.4 
October 3! ..... 195.5 194.9 
November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 
December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 





BUILDING COST INDEX 





A regional office established in the Daytona Beach 
area can save your company 80% on taxes formerly 
paid on insurance premiums. 


In addition to favorable taxes, the following 
advantages will assure efficient successful 
operation: 
© Proximity to the fast-growing southeastern 

states. 


Florida climate means a higher employee 
efficiency. 


® World famous recreational facilities. 


© Central location results in quick efficient mail 33 3% 35 36 37 36 30 4O UI M2 U3 WY MS NO NT WA NO SO 6! 62 53 
service. 


© Buildings located on outstanding properties 1939 1954 


will be constructed by community industrial 
corporation. 


Avg. Jul oo i988 
vg. uly 
Boston 210 596 Minneapolis 202 556 
P see ea . : New York 219 624 Kansas City 209 554 
A survey of the Daytona Beach area will Buffalo 205 624 ~_—S$t._ Louis 208 595 
prove that this location is advantageous for Baltimore 198 595 Atlanta 186 640 
your regional office. Should you desire, we Philadelphia 196 589 Dallas 171 529 
will be glad to prepare a confidential brochure reve soo ae 4 — Orleans +4 = 
. : . incinnati enver 
based on your requirements. Cleveland 206 595 Seattle 196 581 
Write WALTER R. BROW Chicago 205 555 San Francisco 183 530 
Sodesteiel. 1) x N, Manager, Indianapolis 206 606 Los Angeles 167 552 
; aS OUP eaaee, Detroit 208 626 — 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Milwaukee 209 617 National Average 200 591 
Daytona Beach 2, Fla. This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
_ building —. — such as — beating, Namine: —e " 
, etc. t as Sosts nder normal conditions wit - 
call ae iewane for overtime, Premiums on materials, or —— conditions. Ic is the 
oe | si : types ildings, me, brick, concrete and steel— 
eee oe cauace daaaa ber cand oni ao thane a it ‘s not sopliciiie rope 
mee buildings. Furnished through the courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE BID PRICES 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range August 
Low 31, 1954 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 129 173 
Aetna Insurance Company li, 56 72 
Agricultural Insurance Company 30 35 
American Automobile Insurance Co. (b)... 39% 5314 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. |, 28% 35 
American Insurance Company 3% 25% 31 
American Re-Insurance Company 19 
American Surety Company 5 57% 
Automobile Insurance Company f 79 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. My, 
Roston Insurance Company 3% 33% 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates (ec) 
Emplovers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (d) 
Videlity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Phila. (new) (a) 
Vire Association of Phila. (old) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (b).. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (e) 
Hartford Steam Roiler Insp. & Ins. Co 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kanss Citv Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company ‘ 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) (a) 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (old) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company (ec) 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. .. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ... 
Providence Washington Ins 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Co. of N 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (c) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Gulf Life Insurance Company ’ 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (d) 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (e) 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
U. S. Life Insurance Company 
West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) After sale of new shares 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(d) Range adjusted for 3314% stock dividend 
(e) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
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IT HAPPENED 
sO SUDDENLY 
‘Dear Molly, We had guests 


that evening... someone must 
have left a lighted cigarette in 
an ash tray. Some time later, it 
dropped off onto a filmy cur- 
tain. In a flash we had a rag- 
ing fire. Drapes, chair, rug, 
table — all destroyed. It’s a 
mess — don’t know how we'll 
make out.” 


were in The EMPLOYERS?” 


“Molly — latest news on our burning — 


Our fire had a happy ending . . . because we 
were fortunate, or foresighted enough to be in- 
sured with a company whose courteous, prompt 
attention to our claim, and helpful attitude about 
the whole thing made the restoration problem a 
painless one. 

I called my agent, and in short order The 
Employers’ claim man was assessing the 
damage. He was pleasant, efficient and very fair. 
My agent delivered the settlement check soon 
after — well before the bill for replacement and 
repairs was due to be paid. 


I can’t say too much for The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies and their represen- 
tatives. They’re wonderful people. That’s where 
our insurance goes, from now on.” 


The quickest way for you to get this kind of 
insurance service is to contact Fhe Employers’ 
Group Agent in your vicinity. For his name, 
send us a postcard. 


If our policyholders suffer loss away from home, the ad- 
dress of the nearest Employers’ claim office can be promptly 
obtained by calling Western Union’s Operator 25 any- 
where in the land. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, September 20. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDITION 


VOLUME 55, NO. 5 SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Leading Features... . 


EDITORIAL 
The Editors’ Corner 


Semi-Annual Experience—Stock Companies 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


The Uninsured Motorist (Henry S. Moser) 

Class vs Risk Underwriting (E. N. Harriman) 

The More Adequate Award (H. Beale Rollins) 
Business Interruption Insurance (Leo E. Kietzman) 
The Personal Hazard (John A. Buxton) 

Institutional Investing (Fred H. Merrill) 

Progress of Extended Coverage (F. A. Greenwood) 
Coinsurance in Social Insurance (S. Gwyn Dulaney) 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Better Client Service 

How to Simplify the Work (Guy Fergason) 
Examination of Companies (William J. Davey) 
Booklets 

Office Equipment Directory 


SALES & EDUCATION 


The Homeowner's Policy (Bernard J. Daenzer) 
Knock on Every Door (Norma V. Backster) 

Sales Slants from other Fields 

The Biggest Sale (Herbert H. Kirschner) 

Business Builders (M. H. Blackburn) 

Selling Tips from the Home Office 

Quiz of the Month ; 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers (American Institute) 
Selling Parade (Charles B. Roth) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best's Stock Index, Building Cost Index 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Company Developments 

Loss Logic 

Buyers’ Round Table 

Loss Control 

Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Behind the Losses 

Accident & Health Developments 
The Judge Says (R. M. MacArthur) 
New Publications 

Conventions Ahead 

Reports on Companies .. we 

Home Office and Field Appointments 











UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 





























The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Witere insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 








in Montgomery * The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis’ 


in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 


| 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Rammer POSS CO.OE IN, Ne icc csctccctwnes New York, N. Y. 
fo RE a. a et ee ers ae New York, N. Y. 
National Union Indemnity Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
PE TIE TA srs wks alae as Rea ete Oe eto Dallas, Texas 


COLORADO Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 
American Universal. Ins. Co. .............. Providence, R. I. 
ee SNE oe pe corres eee OF Los Angeles, Cal. 
Piste TOG ORIN. Ye sé. ceeeccesoanss New York, N. Y. 
Property Owners Mutual Ins. Co. .......... St. Paul, Minn. 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
American Liberty Ins. Co. <...0%.5.6 oveese. Birmingham, Ala. 


DELAWARE Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Halifax Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 
PROTCRRS Tne EMS. CO, 5655. tnkciw erste codees Denver, Col. 
SvamOre WHGTERCE GO). 20.5 5:06 Sec 08 8s0 4s Dallas, Texas 


GEORGIA Admitted 
Co-operative Fire Ins. Go. i cas cedex veie9 Catskill, N. Y. 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Florists’ Hail Assn. of America .......... Edwardsville, Ill. 
PRNNOEE RNR 660 vias cease en yaaa Los Angeles, Cal. 
TES SCMMUNNEY GE, osc cat cnnweds anaes cous Chicago, III. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. .............. New York, N. Y. 
National Grange Mutual Liability Co. ........ Keene, N. H. 
National Union Indemnity Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tompkins Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. .......... Ithaca, N. Y. 
DEREADORO GES KOO.) 0 oh bk 50 ikace peek aA eh ae Dallas, Texas 


INDIANA Admitted 
Ermestase RS OE NG. D.. biccees vase cvessce New York, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
Col) ‘Share Tnstrance Wei ccs is ceis os cd's Coaeee Chicago, Ill. 
State Security Insurance Co. ............. Edwardsville, Ill. 
Licensed 
Central Standard Indemnity Co. .............. Chicago, III. 
Retired 
Midwest Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Berwyn, IIL. 


KANSAS Admitted 
Pigex (heen. CO. OF OY. ics sueseosven New York, N. Y. 
Pine Meena) TNs. Co. ois 8a 53 0s. Core wicca Miami, Fla. 
PERIGEE MB. TIO. aioe ois chin pee anon ohare Dallas, Texas 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Western Mateal f08; C0. 2.066 6s ose ke Des Moines, Iowa 
Withdrew 
Consolidated Insurance Co. ..............-- Nashville, Tenn. 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vere Waetnity TBE CO. bic cceda woes Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE Examined 
Medomak Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Waldoboro, Me. 


MARYLAND Admitted 
OE ae: ee ee New York, N. Y. 
POMCROOM IIR. OLIN s Ns 60s dascecccsecacs New York, N. Y. 
United States Automobile Assurance ....San Antonio, Texas 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Industrial Ths. Gos isiccceeccvcss Holland Township, N. J. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co. ..............- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pater tim: Ot N. ¥oos.3i031 ined. ewe are ew Y- 
National Union Indemnity Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





MINNESOTA Admitted 
Poremont Ine. CO. 3 cccegacdesdaeede Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NOMUNee PNG CO INS Es doce cdeveeseneas New York, N. Y. 
pomereds Inds Co: OF NG: cde cc caes sees New York, N. Y. 
Withdrew 
OR gn er a ee ee Pee Chicago, IIl. 


MISSOURI Licensed 
Protective Casnalty Ins. Coy ..466 sccdccsaces St. Louis, Mo. 
Admitted 
Foremost Wik. Gop... sac csivicexeeteedes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pemmesnst. ifs, Cor OF Nia Ss -ocnddtedeeeds see New York, N. Y. 


NEVADA Admitted 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Ins. Co. ...... Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Cmateratam £06.:GOs 5455 ccass cee akan New York, N. Y. 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co. ...........006- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Piscine Surety Co. oes << cccdees Sepeekenael Lansing, Mich. 
Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ...... Copenhagen, Denmark 
Security Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ........New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK Licensed 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ...... Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Examined 
Bankers and Shippers Ins. Co. ....../..... New York, N. Y. 
oN OS i rer reer ko = LEP eee Buffalo, N. Y 
Cambridge Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ....Cambridge, N. 
Chactton Fire Tit: Cac ccci'c wscdeckees Ballston Lake, N. 
Clifton Park and Half Moon Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. 
Mechanicville, N. 
Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. of the Town of Hartford, 
South Hartford, N. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. ........cccecees New York, N. 
oe eS a eer errr Albany, N. 
URED SUMS o's é awa cabin <s.deduduwna ge New York, N. 
Ontario County Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. 
Canandaigua, N. 
Patine Fire Ins. Co. ..ccccscccssccesdage lt Sem. Its 


ex KKK K KKK 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Paarem ans. Co. Of N: Ni. ceceivecares New York, N. Y. 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co. ............. Elizabethtown, Pa. 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
meemeport. Ins. Co... cen ccwhasoenseeeseess Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Bankers Fite Ins: Cay occc ecedweveatasiase ce Durham, N. C. 


OHIO Admitted 
Florists’ Hail Assn. of America .......... Edwardsville, Ill. 
Halifax Ins: Co. of Ni -¥e soa sccevdacscu elt Tote I ¥. 
Health Service Incorporated Chicago, IIl. 
Natsousl TInqenmny Gai. coisas accecevededeadee Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 
Og at ea a a eo eS Dayton, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 


Lower Windsor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..... Wrightsville, Pa. 
pe a ee a Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Premier Ins. Co. ......eccseves Rochester, Minn. 
National Union Indemnity Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Piers. 18 Go. 08 NYS cacde vices dadiecs New York, N. Y. 
i Re i Se rg, a ee Charlotte, N. C. 
TEXAS Licensed 
Commercial” Casualty. Go... ceccctéczocecs Houston, Texas 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
pereneet be CO. OF NG Mie ov aveusacivndees New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Prameaet Ite Cop OF ING Ss Scseweeeevsekcas New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA \dmitted 


Southern States Insurance Exchange Richmond, Va. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Crem Gite. 108. COs. fo cacccsVeotuuecns Sioux Falls, S. D. 
NN BU CA ac eiccs cue eemeher es New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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WHAT should you find 


in your Used Car Guide? 


MAKE 

YEAR MODEL 

SERIES DESIGNATION 
AVERAGE RETAIL VALUE 
AVERAGE “AS IS” VALUE 
AVERAGE LOAN VALUE 
WHEELBASE 

SERIAL NUMBERS 

START DATE 

MOTOR NUMBERS 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 

TIRE SIZE 

MODEL NUMBER 
INSURANCE SYMBOLS 
FACTORY DELIVERED PRICE 
MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 
IDENTIFICATION DATA 


Your used car guide should inchadé 
detailed information about the year, make, 
model, serial number, insurance symbols 
and all other specifications necessary for 
quick identification of thousands of auto- 
mobiles. And in the NADA Official Used 
Car Guide you will find all of these features. 


But the most important element in any 
used car guide is dependable price infor- 
mation. On this score the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide has become the recognized 
authority in the used car guide business. 


No matter how accurate the market in- 
formation is at the time of printing, it loses 
its value unless it’s in your hands while still 
current. That is why the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide is published every 30 days, 
with separate editions for six different re- 
gions, making it possible to pinpoint condi- 
tions in your specific market. 

In the NADA Official Used Car Guide 
you'll find all the reasons why more auto- 
mobile dealers, financial, banking and insur- 
ance companies use and depend upon this 
complete, accurate and up-to-date service 
than on any other publication of its kind. 


only $7 per year 


(quantity prices on request) 
—-—-—-— Published by ——— 


Nationa, Automosite DEALERS 
Useo Car Guive Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 





A SAFE COMBINATION 


A GOOD 
INSURANCE 
AGENT 


and . 
A GOO 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Phu 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 

GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 

COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 











*** Each year at this time we review the operating 
records for the first six months of a representative group 
of fire and casualty companies to determine the general 
trends of the industry. Although premium growth has 
slowed there was substantial improvement in under- 
writing for the first half of the year and very satisfactory 
over-all results. Semi-Annual Experience on page 15 
presents the aggregate progress so far this year of a 
representative group of one hundred and twenty-eight 
stock fire and casualty companies. 


*** Tn New York State a bitter fight was rane in 
both 1953 and 1954 against compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. The net result was a stalemate with 
the overhanging threat of a renewal of the fight. In 
other states the issue has also been raised and in all 
cases, except that of Massachusetts, defeated. Yet until 
the problem of The Uninsured Motorist has been finally 
solved, the shadow of compulsory insurance will remain. 
The realities of that problem, some of the solutions 
which have been offered and some suggestions as to the 
proper direction in which to proceed are traced in the 
article on page 18. 

**k* The tremendous growth during recent years of 
mandatory or semi-mandatory forms of insurance has 
caused some to feel there has been a lessening of im- 
portance of salesmanship in the merchandising of insur- 
ance. This may be at least partly true as respects certain 
established coverages but the picture is radically differ- 
ent with new policies such as The Homeowners Policy. 
On page 21 is outlined the challenge that this coverage 
presents to the producer and the rewards which can be 
his. 

**k* Insurance is fundamentally an underwriting ven- 
ture throughout all its parts. Producers underwrite by 
selecting better than average risks, inspectors by detect- 
ing inherent weaknesses in those risks and the home 
office or branch office underwriter by developing a sound 
portfolio of profitable business. Some of this may be 
“hunch” underwriting or “accommodation” underwrit- 
ing. On page 25 is considered the more general choice 
of Class vs. Risk Underwriting. 
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1954 


***x Insurance is so interwoven into the fabric of the 
country’s existence that it is a part of every citizen 
from the lowest compensated employee to the multi- 
million dollar corporation. All members of the economy 
must answer any attempt to take from the trust funds 
held by insurance companies anything that is not fair 
and reasonable. In the settlement of a claim an equitable 
offer of settlement will often eliminate the necessity of 
a trial with all of its attendent expense and delay. 
However “The More Adequate Award” which has 
become the slogan of a group of claimant’s attorneys is 
considered by many to be in fact an excessive award. 
A discussion of this situation is on page 29. 

*** Business interruption insurance has often been 
characterized as a complex subject. Perhaps it is more 
accurate to is as simple or as 
complex as the business operations in connection with 
which it is used. The consideration of this type of 
coverage in the article on page 33 is limited to those 
phases which seem to be of most interest to insurance 
buyers. To bring these points into sharper focus they 
are presented in question and answer form. It is called 
Business Interruption Insurance. 


say that this coverage 


*** Entirely separate from the physical aspects of a 
fire risk are the hazards created by the individual who 
owns the property being insured. This hazard may run 
all the way from a poor attitude toward fire prevention 
to the possibility of deliberate destruction of the prop- 
erty. As years go by the underwriting of the Personal 
Hazard is going to be more and more important and 
there is no rule of thumb which will always guide the 
man who is entrusted with it. For some ideas on this 
subject culled from thirty-five years experience in its 
evaluation, see the article on page 43. 

**k*x The primary function of an insurance company is, 
of course, the insuring of risks and the investment 
function is a product of the insurance transactions 
and not an end in itself. In his conduct of this secondary 
function, the investment officer is confronted essentially 
with two separate investment problems ; the investment 
of the company’s reserves and the investment of the 
stockholder’s equity. The principles which guide him 
in his investment practices are outlined in the article 
Institutional Investing on page 51. 

*** An historical document dated 1882 expounds the 
then current belief that insurance against damage caused 
by wind storms was entirely foreign to the business of 
fire insurance and would only be resorted to by a com- 
pany desperate for business. The strangeness of such 
a viewpoint in the light of today’s thinking indicates the 
progress made by the companies in providing protection 
desired by their insureds. The Progress of Extended 
Coverage endorsements and the major changes in such 
forms over the past five years are summarized in the 
article on page 60. 
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Helping you 
to get 
nore business 


Even small business is big business — and it’s a 
great market for insurance. This new Home ad 
opens the door for you. 








Latest figures show that less than ten per cent 


of business owners now carry Earnings Insurance 
or Business Interruption Insurance. 


That means that right in your territory there 


w ji H E H QO M E Ww exists an untapped market — and an opportunity 


(Saaurance Company for you to get more business from present policy- 


ihiiaies Witind Uh Ridin tien: eek Mak 0 A, holders and prospects. These coverages are easy 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ¢ MARINE to write — and you can count on experienced Home 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds fieldmen and engineers for technical assistance. 








Be prepared to get the most out of 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9. 
It's an ideal time for insurance pro- 
ol tem come mulele- Molt ti-ssMlimereleliileya 
to sparking community interest in fire 
prevention activities. Ask your fieldman 
to supply you with these free leaflets, 
posters, newspaper mats, sample 
speeches and other sales aids. 














YOULL HAVE A BETTER BUSINESS 
WHEN YOUR TROUBLES ARE TAGGED! 


Most modern businessmen realize the importance of complete insurance 
protection. You rely upon your insurance agent for expert advice 


: stag - : : ; You can insure income, too. 
and professional services in getting this protection. That's wise. ‘ems 


But now think of this— on amcae ate comuiie 
that same man, your Home Insurance agent, can also help you Insurance, which provides 
to eliminate trouble spots. He has over a hundred years of - | that your income will 
Home Insurance experience behind him. He knows what causes - continue if your business 
fire and other hazards—and how to stop them. : is closed as a result of 

‘ é : ? : i fire, windstorm or any 
Call on him. He'll be glad to arrange an expert, friendly inspection Si other peril covered by 
of your property. If there are any danger spots you'll insurance. 
know about them, and can have them fixed. 
Then, like thousands of other businessmen who have done this, 
you'll have a better, safer business. 


tx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 


Utent Ce Company 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


a ee eee : 
~ ee trmmaatinasbillte SA te ®. ae ce SONNE 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


This ad will appear in full color, SATURDAY EVENING POST October 2 + BUSINESS WEEK October 2 
full page size in these publications TIME October 4 + U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT October 15 








PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO, 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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Wel 


stock companies 


REPRESENTA- 

tive group of one 

hundred and twenty- 
six stock fire and casualty 
insurance companies, writ- 
ing about 35% of all busi- 
ness underwritten in this 
field, show substantial im- 
provement in underwriting 
for the first half of the year 





126 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


(Figures in thousands) 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserve 
Unearned Premiums 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 


6/30/53 
$4,850,460 
1,875,506 
35,295 
1,167,089 
1,589,051 
1,277,913 
1,175,998 


12/31/53 
$5,138,541 
2,031,076 
35,939 
1,231,350 
1,587,810 
2,505,196 


6/30/54 
$5,492,064 
2,332,109 
44,963 
1,215,687 
1,673,974 
1,321,480 


5% and loss reserves show- 
ing a slight decline for the 
half-year. However, some 
companies do not fully re- 
view their loss reserve until 
the end of the second half. 
Therefore it is entirely pos- 
sible that by year-end loss 
reserve may 


show an in- 


Loss Ratio * 

Expense Ratio ¢ 

Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting P. or L. 

Net Investment Income 
Other Inv. Gain or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


and very satisfactory over- 
all results. Premium vol- 
ume, which advanced from 
$2 billion to $7 billion in 
the last ten years, slowed its 
rate of growth to 342% in 
the last ten years, slowed its 
flation and generally rising 





—137,350 


* Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums 
earned. t{ Expenses incurred to premiums written. 


2,404,044 
56.4 
36.7 
93.1 

127,764 
127,976 
—-38,526 
84,279 
84,413 


1,235,302 
51.9 
36.7 
88.6 

109,097 
65,908 
235,562 
65,182 
41,027 


crease which might cut into 
the operating profits re- 
ported in the first half of 
the year. 


56.1 
36.1 
92.2 
53,639 
58,828 Investment accounts for 
the first half of 1954 reflect 


substantial market appreci- 


38,445 
34,743 


ation as compared to fairly 
heavy depreciation in the 








rate levels, which were such 
important factors in the rapid growth in volume in the 
ten year period, played a very minor role in 1954. 
Moreover, because of continued profitable underwriting 
the trend in rates has already turned downward for 
many classes. 


All Lines Profitable 


The over-all loss ratio (losses and loss adjustment 
expenses incurred to earned premiums) dropped more 
than four points below the ratios reported for the first 
half of 1953 and for the full year 1953. The expense 
ratio (expenses incurred to premiums written) re- 
mained the same as for the full year 1953 which was 
fractionally higher than for the first half of 1953. The 
net result, a combined loss and expense ratio of 88.60% 
(51.9% and 36.7%) is the lowest reported since fabu- 
lous 1949, Once again all lines are on a profitable basis, 
a rare coincidence among some twenty-five separate 
classifications. A year ago extended coverage was in 
the red because of the record number of destructive 
storms while auto and general liability were just edging 
into the black as higher rates became more fully re- 
flected in experience. 

The slowing down in premium growth has eased the 
reserve problem, unearned premiums advancing only 
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first half of 1953. The 
combination of larger underwriting profits and sub- 
stantial investment gains resulted in a jump of 15% in 
surplus funds in the last six months, the largest gain in 
this account for some time. 


Stock Market Performance 


The excellent underwriting and investment earnings 
in the fire and casualty field have been reflected in 
rising market quotations for insurance stocks. At the 
end of June, a year ago, our index of fire and casualty 
stocks stood at 182. At the end of last month it reached 
257. Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 90 
stocks advanced from 192 to 237 in the same period. 
(Both were at 100 in June 1944.) Dividends to stock- 
holders have risen with the continued gain 
vestment income but remain conservatively) 
investment earnings. 


in net in- 
well within 


Individual Figures Available 


Individual figures for the companies as of June 30, 
1953, December 31, 1953 and June 30, 1954 appeared 
in the August 16 and August 23 issues of Best’s Weekly 
News Digest. A limited number of these Digests are 
available to those interested in the individual figures. 
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Would it be helpful to you to have always 
available tables which show at a glance how 
fire and casualty carriers compare with one 
another in underwriting experience? How 
the position of each measures up against ag- 
gregate figures for the industry and for its 
own class of carrier? 


Would you like to compare your own operat- 
ing expenses with those of companies similar 
to yours with regard to such items as commis- 
sions to agents, advertising expenditures, rents, salaries, printing, stationery, pensions, etc.? 


Would you be interested in tabulations showing the experience by lines of each particular 
carrier? Showing which companies write a particular line? 


Such information is only the top layer of the vast stratas of information found in BEST’S 
AGGREGATES & AVERAGES. A complete statistical history of fire and casualty 
insurance, it covers all stock companies, and those mutual companies writing 75% of all 
mutual business. Through tables and graphs, it permits an instant grasp of trends over the 
past 50 years, and gives figures on premium volume, operating expenses, assets and liabili- 


ties, underwriting results, experience by line, etc. Its format permits types of comparisons 
never before possible. 


Long relied on by leading insurance executives, BEST’S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES 
is considered by them a truly indispensable working tool. 





ontentd 


Fire and Casualty Business 


Totals of the business; aggregates for 
insurance company groups; insurance 
stocks (20 year history) stock company 
resources (40 years); stock assets and 
liabilities (40 years); stock capital and 
surplus (40 years); stock operating re- 
sults (40 years) ; stock underwriting and 


Stock Companies 


Breakdown of stock company underwrit- 
ing expenses paid; grand totals of stock, 
fire and casualty company assets, liabili- 
ties, premium distribution, underwriting 
exhibits, investment exhibits and capital 
and surplus exhibits; aggregate figures 
separately for multiple line, fire, casu- 
alty, marine, automobile, accident and 


Mutual Companies 


Breakdown of mutual company expenses 
paid; grand totals of mutual fire and 
casualty company assets, liabilities, pre- 
mium distribution, underwriting exhibits, 
investment exhibits, and capital and sur- 
plus exhibits; aggregate figures sepa- 
rately for agency multiple line, direct 
writing multiple line, multiple line, 
agency fire, direct writing fire, fire, 


and Reciprocals 


Assets, liabilities, premium distribution, 


investment results (30 years) ; stock in- 
vestment income and underwriting re- 
sults (30 years) ; stock premiums written 
by lines (30 years); stock premiums 
written (30 years); stock underwriting 
by lines; stock loss and expense ratio 
(30 years). 


health, farm bureau sponsored, and fire 
and casualty reinsurance companies, sub- 
divided according to plan of operation 
(standard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, participating and deviating, foreign 
owned, or U. S. branches); by line ex- 
perience for each company. 


agency casualty, direct writing casualty, 
casualty, automobile, accident and health, 
farm bureau specialty, factory and per- 
petual companies, subdivided according 
to plan of operation (standard rate, de- 
viated rate, deviated rate and dividend) ; 
by line underwriting experience for each 
company. 


hibits, and capital and surplus exhibits. 


underwriting exhibits, investment ex- 


Chiggregates and Criveruges 


$10.00 per copy 














TO: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Please send me___---copie 


f BEST'S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES (1954 edition 
at $10.00 each. 
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The Uninsured Motorist 





INCE 1927 we have been pre- 

occupied with greater or lesser 

intensity with the development 
of a solution for the problems created 
by the uninsured motorist. Over the 
last three years our preoccupation 
with this problem, at least in the 
State of New York, has been al- 
most to the exclusion of other mat- 
ters. Why is it that despite our best 
efforts we apparently have been un- 
able to capture the interest of the 
public ? Is it because the battle about 
compulsory insurance is not one in- 
volving St. George and the dragon, 
or is it because the public thinks the 
insurance industry is the dragon, 
and the proponents of compulsory in- 
surance—St. George? Is it possible 
because the public actually has little 
or no concern with the details of the 
issue and wants only a solution, or is 
it that our approach to the public 
has been wrong? To me these ques- 
tions pose one of the more important 
of the practical problems created by 
the uninsured motorist. 


To the Public Detriment 


Let me make my position clear. I 
have been, I am, and I shall continue 
to be, opposed to ce ympulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. us who 
oppose compulsory have been ac- 


Those of 


cused at times by its proponents of 
using antiquated 
arguments. 


and threadbare 
If the repetition of a 
sound argument makes it antiquated 
and threadbare, I must plead guilty. 
It is my earnest conviction that com- 
pulsory insurance would ere long de- 
prive all companies, whether stock or 
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HENRY S. MOSER 
Secretary and General Counsel 
Allstate Insurance Company 


Our approach to the public 


mutual, bureau or independent, of 
their freedom of action, bring poli- 
tics into rate making and create state 
funds—all to the public detriment. 

The compelling of individuals to 
carry automobile liability insurance 
inevitably must result in insurance 
rates for this form of coverage which 
are determined not by territorial fre- 
quencies and severities but rather by 
the political opportunisms of those 
who have political futures at stake. 
It is inconceivable to me that it can 
be argued seriously that the bringing 
of skilled draftsmanship to bear upon 
the creation of a compulsory insur- 
ance law can change in any degree 
human nature or the political facts 
of life. 


No amount of mental gymnastics 
can alter the fact that compelling 
over four million motorists, in the 
State of New York for example, to 
purchase insurance will generate 
enormous political pressure. No 
slight of hand can obscure the fact 
that those who run for office seize 
avidly upon issues which will arouse 
the public. Although I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the compulsory in- 
surance situation in Massachusetts, 
I think a reference to the political 
pull and haul which goes on yearly 
in that state over compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance rates is necessary. 
Certainly the evidence from that 
jurisdiction is not only clear but 
indisputable that the compulsory 
automobile insurance rates are used 
as a political issue. Any fair minded 
individual must concede that when 
insurance rates become a_ political 
shuttlecock, no company or combina- 
tion of companies can continue to 
make rates without having added to 
the rate making formula the factor 
of political expediency. My concern 
in this area is predicated not upon 
the assumption of any inalienable 
right of the insurance industry to 
continue to be run as it now is but 
rather upon my sincere belief that 
the automobile insurance industry is 
of real service to the public and that 
its destruction would be inimical to 
the public interest. 


Also, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the imposition of an in- 
surance requirement upon our peo- 
ple goes hand in hand with the 
further destruction of the free enter- 
prise insurance system as we know 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 














it. If one be philosophically inclined 
toward destroying private enterprise 
by the establishment of state funds, 
I submit that advocacy of compul- 
sory insurance is the quickest means 
to such an end. 

Lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, let me make clear that my op- 
position to compulsory insurance 
does not stem from an underlying 
belief that the problem presented by 
the uninsured motorist does not need 
to be solved. It does. The cure, how- 
ever, should not be worse than the 
disease. 

Another of our practical problems 
is to decide what it is that the public 
actually wants from us. Do they 
want to be convinced that one method 
of solving the problem is right and 
that another method of solving the 
problem is wrong, or do they want 
the problem to be solved? I am in- 
clined to believe that the latter is the 
case. I do not feel that the public 
has been convinced that compulsory 
insurance is the only solution. | 
think they have been convinced only 
that some solution is necessary. 

Could it have been a mistake in 
the past to have developed alterna- 
tives to compulsory insurance, all of 
which required legislative approval 
of one type or another? Have we 
not by doing so put ourselves in the 
position where we have had to de- 
bate the pros and cons concerning 
details rather than presenting the 
public with an answer ? 


Proper Solutions 


In the State of New York for the 
last two legislative sessions we have 
gone through the process of oppos- 
ing one bill while sponsoring another. 
The year before last we urged a New 
Jersey type Unsatisfied Judgment 
Fund law. This plan offered a 
practical, fair, and completely proper 
solution. It was defeated. 

In 1954 the so-called Voluntary 
Plan was also urged upon the New 
York State Legislature. This plan 
also presented, I thought, a com- 
pletely fair and proper solution. 
Nevertheless, it too failed to pass. 

We can take scant consolation in 
the fact that compulsory insurance 
also was defeated in both these legis- 
lative sessions. The net result of two 
years work was a “stand-off.” 


(Continued on page 134) 
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“How can there be any 
question about it?” 


—Asks Tinsley Adams, 
President 

Johnson & Adams, Ine., 
Washington, D. C. 


ee 
We are continuously startled by the fact that general 


insurance men writing life insurance seem to pose a pressing 


question in many minds,” says Mr. Adams. 


“Our office began its insurance career in 1909 with 


Continental Casualty, taking on life insurance when 


Continental Assurance was founded in 1911. It seemed to our 


founders that life was simply a rounding out of our general 
insurance facilities. We are departmentalized, work together 
to serve clients completely. The team play requires life. 


It is as simple as that, not a puzzler.” 


® Continental has “grown up” with general insurance men... 
become one of the “big 25” in record time largely because of them. 


From this background and experience 
has come our full-line concept of insur- 


CAC 


; ance service. Close association has shaped 
Your No.1 choice 


our equipment, methods, underwriting 


for Life and administration ... making this truly 


your kind of a life company. 


Continental Assurance Company 
Your bind of Life Company 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANIES, CHICAGO 


Continental Assurance Company 
Suite 510, 310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


I’m open-minded! Please send me your portfolio, How a General 
Lines Man Writes Life Insurance. 


Name 


Address 





City _ Zone State 








the case of the 


S-S-S-STUTTERING Broker 


It wasn’t really serious. On most subjects he could speak as 
smoothly as a senator addressing an investigating committee. 

But it was pretty bad when he tried to talk about life 

insurance. Most prospects simply walked away when he started 
off, “*. . . 1 wa-wa-wa-want to tell you about our new p-p-p-policy.” 
It was too bad, too, because he knew that selling life could 

add a lot to his regular income from fire and casualty. 


Finally his psychiatrist came up with the reason. 
Your t-t-t-trouble,” said the good doctor, ‘‘is la-la-la-lack of 
c-c-c-confidence in wh-wh-wh-what you’re trying to s-s-s-sell, 





PROFESSOR op 


Siyohialry 


—_ ~+—_— 














Find s-s-s-some kind of life insurance th-th-th-that’s easier 
THE to explain. T-t-t-ten dollars, please.” 


MUTUAL Well, it didn’t take long to discover that one company— 


Mutual Benefit Life—really had simplified life insurance, made it 

simple to understand, simple to sell. Furthermore, with the 
BENE FIT wealth of material Mutual Benefit supplied in its sales builder 

kits, Reply-O-Letters and “Cases”—a publication packed with 


LIFE ideas for brokers—he found that it wasn’t necessary 


to talk too much anyway. 





INSURANCE COMPANY Whether you lack self-confidence or not, you too will find 


RGANIZED IN 184! it worthwhile to handle Mutual Benefit Life. The best advice 
300 BROADWAY. NEWARK. N. J. we can give you is to get in touch with your local 
Mutual Benefit General Agent. 














HERE are some who say it 

will not be long before there 

will be no need for insurance 
producers. Advertise, tell the pub- 
lic and the possible market will soon 
be saturated. This attitude has come 
about mainly through the tremen- 
dous growth in recent years of 
mandatory or semi-mandatory forms 
of insurance such as workmen’s 
compensation, automobile _ liability 
and non-occupational disability in- 
surance. The compulsion of banks 
and finance companies to secure 
their loans has also helped. The 
public was forced to buy. 


Creative Selling 


Then along comes a new product, 
like the homeowners’ package, and 
creative selling comes into its own. 
The producer is the only one who 
can really create the demand which 
will provide the necessary spread of 
risk for the low cost and the broad 
coverage of such a package. It is 
hard to understand, but the im- 
portance of the salesman in our 
economy is often overlooked. A 
group of inventors in some research 
department could do nothing without 
today’s merchandising of manu- 
factured products. The bright idea 
of the inventors—just like the new 
policy put out by company drafts- 
men—would stay in the closet and 
never reach the public but for 
creative selling. 

There are three things which will 
make an agent get away from his 
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ns Policy 


desk, make him go beyond mere 
service which is nothing 
more than delivering renewals and 
handling claims. They are: (1) the 
desire to earn more money, (2) the 
pride of doing a better professional 
job for his clients and (3) the fear 


selling, 


of losing business. 

The new homeowners policy is a 
wonderful opportunity the 
producer to increase his volume, cut 


for 


his costs, set up more complete in- 
surance programs for the bulk of his 
clients and, at the same time, stop 
competitors from raiding his busi- 
ness. What kind of a contract is it 
that would make four agents in a 


city of 175,000 population hustle 


BERNARD J. DAENZER 
ne Security-Connecticut 
Insurance Companies of New Haven 


out of their offices during the last 
three months and produce two hun- 
dred twenty-four policies for $45,- 
000 in premiums for one company. 
This is a state the home- 
owners was recently authorized. In 
states where this form first 
adopted, there have been some re- 
markable records, for example, 
seven hundred contracts sold by one 
agent in a 10,000 
population. advan- 
tages which these 
results ? 


where 


was 


about 
the 
producing 


town of 
W hat 


are 


are 


A Multiply Line Policy 


First of all, this is a multiple line, 
mixed-peril policy. To many, the 
term, multiple line underwriting, has 
become old stuff, old hat. After the 
initial multiple-line enthusiasm, 
there were many doubts, many dif- 
ferences of opinion, which made it 
look as though the industry was not 
getting anywhere. Although there 
were advantages in corporate struc- 
ture and advantages in considering 
accounts across the board, there were 
few advantages to the public. Some 
began to use resident theft endorse- 
ments and comprehensive personal 
liability endorsements on our fire 
policies. There were experiments on 
the West Coast, experiments on the 
East Coast. Many felt that there 
was a broad market to be tapped, 
but we were all going in different 
directions. At this point, a very 
sensible development took place. A 


next page 


(Continued on the 





Homeowner's Policy—Continued 


number of companies got together 
in what is known as MPIRO, the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating 
Organization. There was a need for 
standardization. As much as we 
may inveigh against the standard 
fire policy at times, it did create in 
the minds of the public a complete 
reliance on the type of coverage 
provided. The problem of com- 
parisons in the accident and health 
field are known and we did 
need a stabilized homeowners form 
for the public. 


well 


The Other Ninety 


The theory behind this contract 1s 
important. It was not aimed at the 
ten of each one hundred in a com- 
munity who might want all risk 
protection, such as provided by the 
personal property floater, and be 
willing to pay for it. It was aimed 
at the other ninety—to provide in 
one package at a reasonable cost 
named peril coverage against the 
normal hazards which the average 
homeowner 
automobile 


faces. There is no 
was in- 
tended that the average client would 
need a homeowners contract, an 
automobile policy, life insurance and 
accident and health insurance. 
Essentially, the homeowners pol- 
icy combines fire, extended coverage 
and additional extended coverage 
on the house and its contents and 


coverage. It 


additional living expense, residence 
and outside theft coverage, and com- 
prehensive personal liability insur- 
ance. It is, however, a fied package, 
a new multiple line form. If selec- 
tivity were allowed, if endorsements 
could be used to change the amounts 
of insurance for specific perils, it 
would increase the cost tremen- 
dously for the 90% of the public 
for whom the normal package is 
ideal. 

The present policy is specifically 
designed to be sold only to an owner 
of a one or two family dwelling in 
which he resides. Up until now, 
there has been no attempt even to 
provide this coverage for a home 
with business occupancy or for a 
farm house, if the owner actually 
operates the farm. 

The contract is also definitely 
fixed as to the amounts of coverage 
for direct damage protection. These 
amounts range from $8,000 to $50,- 
000 in a rigid scale. A unique fea- 
ture is that the amount of insurance 
controls all of the direct damage 
items. There is a separate amount 
on private structures of 10% of 
the dwelling amount, 40% for con- 
tents, 10% of the contents amount 
for household and personal property 
away from the premises with a $1.000 
minimum, and there is 10% or 20% 
for additional living expense accord- 
ing to the form of policy purchased. 

The rating viewpoint is also very 
important. Even though there are 
direct damage and third party liabil- 


ity coverages in the contract, there 
is one indivisible premium. It goes 
back to the theory that this is not 
a combination of separate coverages. 
It is an entity designed specially for 
the home owner. There is a single 
rate just as in ocean marine, which 
will cover many diverse perils in 
a single package. Statistically, it is 
tabulated by the company as a single 
premium for a new class of insur- 
ance. 


Premium Saving 


There is a saving of 20% to 30% 
over the premium cost of more 
limited individual policies. Many 
have argued as to whether this price 
reduction is warranted, whether 
there will be such a saving in the 
cost of handling, and such an im- 
provement in loss ratio with better 
spread of risk. It is part of the 
history of establishing new forms 
that you have to use judgment. It 
can only be an informed guess. It 
is known that more insurance to 
value, more theft insurance, and, 
of course, a spread of selected risks 
are being shown. It will take some 
time before we have adequate ex- 
perience figures. 

Let us consider what specific ad- 
vantages impel the producer to 
aggressively sell this coverage. As 
any of the savings mentioned above, 
experience has shown that the client 
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T IS encouraging to observe that 

the modern underwriter is form- 

ing opinions based upon the use 
of statistics of loss and expense ex- 
perience. By doing so, he leaves the 
realm of pure conjecture and has 
something definite to work with, and 
if his predisposition away from cer- 
tain classes is well founded on reli- 
able statistics there is the soundest 
basis for making an underwriting 
profit. 


Can be Misleading 


While I am not unaware of the 
value of statistics in planning for the 
future, | also realize that the statis- 
tician does not read the future—he 
merely formalizes the past. He is a 
brave soul, but not necessarily a good 
statistician, who insists that history 
repeats itself. Statistics in themselves 
can be misleading unless interpreted 
against collateral information or, 
stated more forcibly, unless modified 
by plain horse-sense : sound thinking. 

Conclusions based on a small vol- 
ume of experience data are apt to be 
worthless. Moreover, it is often ex- 
pensive and harmful to build a statis- 
tical system solely to learn the latest 
happenings. Like the fond mother 
and her first born, we too often be- 
come disturbed by erratic gains and 
losses which, of themselves, are with- 
out significance. 

People speak confidently of the 
business cycle. So, too, in the insur- 
ance business by the time loss ex- 
perience is bad enough to frighten 
us, it is probably on its way to im- 
provement. Conversely, each period 
of favorable experience is eventually 
succeeded by some adverse trend in 
loss ratios. Nevertheless the insur- 
ance industry is beginning, I hope, to 
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realize the futility of a constant ap- 
prehension over a freakish turn in 
figures which are in themselves with 
out credibility. 

When studying classified experi 
ence, we must keep our own individ 
ual company problems in mind, One 
company operates in one manner and 


the second in another. Business var 


ies by different parts of the country, 


some companies are more active in 
one portion of the country than in 
others, and attract 
more of a certain kind of a business 
than others. We must 
for these differences when analyzing 
figures and reaching conclusions. \WV« 
must remember that ex- 
perience is only the dead hand of the 
past—1t is not the living present. 
Although the past helps us to under 
stand the present and to anticipate 
the future, it must not be made a 
substitute for initiative and imagina 
tion, 


some seem to 


also loss 


compensate 


The whole insurance business is 
fundamentally an underwriting ven- 
ture. To be successful, producers 
must select better than average risks, 
inspectors must detect the inherent 
weaknesses in those risks, and find 
ways and means of eliminating the 
defects, and the underwriter must be 
able to evaluate the judgment of the 
producer, the skill of the inspector 
and thus develop a sound portfolio 
of seasoned business which will, re- 
gardless of trends, produce a profit 
for the company over a reasonable 
period of time. It is underwriting at 
every step of the way and good team 
work produces the best results. 


How Much Better 


We have just been through, what 
[ would call, an era of pretty good 
times, and it has not been too diff- 
cult to produce a substantial volume 
The mark of 
much money 
you made, nor how much business 


of profitable business. 


success was not how 
you wrote, nor how low your loss 
much 


better vou did than your competitors 


ratio was, but rather how 
because just to do well was no mark 
of distinction. It is possible that we 
have just been through what we 
might call an era of complacency. 

Let us consider class underwriting 
vs. individual underwriting, 
and another type of underwriting 
which seems constantly to creep into 
the picture and that is hunch under- 
writing, 


risk 


Throughout the years a good deal 
of underwriting has been done on a 
hunch basis. Risks have been ac- 
cepted or rejected for the simple 
that a particular under- 
writer liked or didn’t like his eggs 
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Class vs Risk—Continued 


that morning. | cannot say that the 
underwriting done in that way hasn’t 
been successful and profitable in the 
past, but I really do not think that 
it will be in the future. Rating laws 
and the gathering of statistics spon- 
sored by these rating laws is just 
beginning to be effective and | am 
sure that in the future, rates will be 
more closely tied to experience than 
they have been in the past. 


The hunch underwriter is a fellow 
who will insist that you can’t learn 
anything out of books about the sub- 
ject but that after you have author- 
ized a line on a sufficient number of 
risks over a sufficient number of 
years and have had your ears pinned 
back by your boss because this risk 
or that risk burned, you eventually 
are an educated underwriter. You 
develop a nose for the kind of risks 


that will burn or those that are apt 
to burn and you quickly acquire the 
technique of covering up by writing 
you give away business that you 
don’t know much about, declining 
the obviously bad ones if you can 
get away with it and make it stick, 
and writing your head off on the pig 
iron under water category. Such a 
scheme is bound to give away pre- 
mium that you ought to keep. When 
you give away business that you 
ought to keep, it obviously has a very 
important effect upon your premium 
income. 


Loss Leaders 


There is still another kind of 
pseudo underwriting which I don’t 
know just how to identify. I have 
attended meetings where there has 
been a round-table discussion and 
when the desirability of a certain risk 
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was brought up invariably somebody 
will say “I don’t know whether the 
risk is good or bad but if it comes 
from a good agent, I'll write a little 
bit of it as an accommodation to 
him.” That, of course, is not under- 
writing at all, but is sales promotion. 
It falls into the category of “loss 
leaders” which is a very old tech- 
nique long employed in the merchan- 
dizing field. 

Reviewing statistics, picking out a 
class which has proved to be profit- 
able and then writing any risk in that 
class that is offered, I consider class 
underwriting. I would also say that 
if an underwriter reviews the same 
figures and finds a class which has 
proved to be unprofitable and refuses 
to write any risk in that class under 
any circumstances that, too, is class 
underwriting. To place more em- 
phasis on this subject of class under- 
writing, let’s look at some of the pit- 
falls which it is so easy to step into. 
Let’s do it on a question and answer 
basis. 


1. Generalization on too broad a 
classification summary. The trap: 


“With our five year loss ratio of 25% 
on all unprotected fire business, | 
don’t see why we can’t write this 
unprotected small manufacturing 
plant?” 

The underwriter’s answer: 


“Over 80% of our company’s unpro- 
tected business is written on the 
dwelling class (20% loss ratio) 
which entirely accounts for our fav- 
orable results in unprotected busi- 
ness.” 


2. Lack of appreciation of role 
played by underwriting specialists. 
The trap: 


“What’s wrong with our underwrit- 
ing on class #A? We have a 67% 
loss ratio on these risks compared to 
the industry’s corresponding 22% !" 
The underwriter explains: 


“The very favorable experience on 
class #A is traceable to a small 
group of companies which have con- 
centrated on this type of business 
with an individual rate scheduled 
and specialized loss prevention serv- 
ice. For us, class #A is chiefly ac- 
commodation business. On the other 
hand, we have concentrated on class 
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Many American businessmen and their busi- 
nesses are dangerously underinsured in either 
or both of two ways: |. Lack of a number of 
essential coverages, 2. Inadequate amounts of 
present insurance. 


Many of these businessmen would buy needed 
coverages and would bring their insurance 
protection up to adequate amounts if they 
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could see their whole insurance problem in 
easily understandable form. The American 
Businessman’s Protection Plan enables them 
to do just that. 


It shows your prospects exactly what they need 
and helps you to help them set up a sound 
insurance program. Thus it will develop profit- 
able premiums for you. 











THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP — Public Relations, Dept. 8-8 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits through The American Business- 
man’s Protection Plan. 
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THE MORE ADEQUATE AWARD 


HE More Adequate Award” 

is the slogan headlined by the 

National Association of Com- 
pensation Claimants Attorneys, a 
group of plaintiffs’ lawyers. While 
no one challenges the right of such 
a group to organize and hold meet- 
ings for the enlightenment of the 
membership and the improvement 
of plaintiffs’ representatives as good 
and competent trial attorneys, so 
much publicity has been given to 
“The More Adequate Award” that 
many of those of us in the defend- 
ants’ ranks have come to regard it 
as a challenge to take the full pound 
of flesh without regard to the con- 
sequence. 


Five Tenets 


The National Association of Com- 
pensation Claimants Attorneys— 
NACCA—came into existence in 
1945. In 1952 it had a membership 
of seventeen hundred fifty lawyers. 
The five tenets upon which it pur- 
ports to function—(1) Publishing 
its Law Journal to educate its mem- 
bers, judges, lawyers generally and 
the public; (2) Holding national 
conventions of men doing plaintiffs’ 
work to discuss mutual problems 
and to encourage legislation improv- 
ing the rights of injured workmen; 
(3) Organizing self-integrated and 
self-governed branches throughout 
the country ; (4) Developing one of 
the largest libraries in the country 
on the rights of injured workmen, 
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with a clearing house for plaintiffs’ 
lawyers; and (5) Encouraging the 
teaching of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, railroad, admiralty and_per- 
sonal injury law by establishing 
lectureships throughout the country 
for which over forty law schools 
have applied, and which lectureships 
have already been granted to Har 
vard, Cornell, Minnesota, Arkansas, 
Tulane, Louisiana State and Indiana 
Schools of Law—all are sound and 
meritorious are indeed 
mendable. 


and com- 


3ut when we look at the proceed- 
ings of NACCA’s 1951 national 
convention and note the following 
seven resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted : 


1. Legislation to enable a person to 
sue an insurance company directly 
in cases wherein an insurance com- 
pany conducts the defense. 

2. Uniform workmen's compensa- 
tion laws, providing compensation 
for life for totally disabled persons. 
3. Legislation to prevent judges 
from reducing amounts awarded by 
juries in damage actions. 

4. Legislation to prevent emplovers 
from deducting pay of employees 
while on jury duty. 

5 Elimination of contributory neg- 
ligence as a defense to damage suits 
in state courts. 


6. Legislation to permit the intro- 
duction of medical books in evidence 
in cases where doctors refuse to 
testify. 


\bolition of the so-called “blue 
ribbon” system of summoning jury 


panels in certain Federal courts. 


You readily see why I say 
NACCA wants its full pound of 
Hesh and then some without regard 
to the foundations that are being 
undermined. 


will 


A Group of Public Trust Funds 


The insurance industry is nothing 
less than an enormous group of well 
managed public trust funds, and I 
use that description in the fullest 
significance of its meaning. Rates 
the public pays for premiums are 
promulgated by experience, and that 
means where the losses are high the 
premiums increase. Insurance com- 
panies must have through the pre- 
mium source enough income to pay 
not only the losses through compro- 
mises and judgments, but also the 
expense of acquisition, supervision, 
investigation and adjustments and 
general overhead items of every kind 
and description, in addition to having 
some profit remaining for the stock- 
holders. Mutuals and_ reciprocals 
emphasize all the more the funda- 
mental principles of insurance which 
seek to distribute the financial losses 
of a few over the resources of many. 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


Certainly no one is opposed to any 
plaintiff receiving a fair and just 
award, but if the awards are out of 
reason and highly inflated by unfair 
inflammatory tactics, it will make for 
an unhealthy situation and higher 
premiums which insurers and in- 
sureds do not desire. We must all 
strive for adequate protection at as 
reasonable a cost as is possible. 
When a plaintiff or a plaintiff's 
lawyer sets out to get all that he can 


by methods that unnecessarily, and in 
many instances unfairly, deceive and 
prejudice a jury into awarding ex- 
cessive and unrealistic amounts, that 
plaintiff and his lawyer have dipped 
into public funds and taken a larger 
share than the plaintiff may have 
heen entitled to receive had the as- 
sessors of the amount given more 
serious thought to what they were 
awarding out of funds from the pub- 
lic paid into an insurance company 
through the premium route. Many 
years ago when confronted with a 
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plaintiff’s lawyer getting into the 
trial of a case improper evidence of 
the existence of insurance, with the 
Court’s permission and in lieu of 
having a mistrial declared, I pro- 
ceeded with the understanding that 
the significance of insurance could 
be argued to the jury. Invariably 
when the jury soberly considered 
the source from which the damages 
would be paid, with the conceivable 
limited coverage and the then pos- 
sibility of an ultimately insolvent in- 
surer before the decision in a court 
of last resort, the judgment was for 
an amount considered fair and rea- 
sonable and just about equal to what 
the insurer would have paid without 
trial. An insolvent insurer today is 
rare, but once more there may be 
many if damages in the future are 
too highly inflated as against pre- 
miums received in years past. 


If the industry is to answer the 
screams of “The More Adequate 
Award,” the independent adjusters 
are the first line of defense. There 
is nothing more important than 
prompt investigation of all possible 
facts and full appraisement of value. 
They need not put words into a wit- 
ness’ mouth nor color his version. 
Nor need they paint a glowing pic- 
ture which will develop false in the 
hour of need. No company wants 
its men in the field to submit any- 
thing but the true story. 


The Primary Contact 


The primary contact with a pos- 
sible claimant should instill confi- 
dence and desire for fair play and 
just treatment. The adjuster should 
be honest and above board with him, 
letting him know he wants all of the 
facts for submission, analysis and 
valuation. He should accumulate 
and transmit as fast as possible 
every bit of information that can be 
obtained. It is necessary that he visit 
the scene of the accident, and never 
fail to take negative statements. 
Many has been the time a negative 
statement won a case. There should 
be no delay in reducing to writing 
the oral version of each and every 
possible witness as he has mentally 
developed it and having him answer 
each and every question coming to 
mind as the adjuster places himself 
in his position and visualizes what 
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he saw, but, by all means, the ad- 
juster should use the witness’ lan- 
guage and not his own. He should 
be careful not to put himself in a 
position that could later be embar- 
rassing if his statement should be 
tested in Court. He should analyze 
each witness and give his impression 
of his expected Court appearance. 
Also paint to his supervisor or home 
office as concisely as possible the 
picture as he has exhaustedly de- 
veloped it, with plans and photo- 
graphs, including pictures of motor 
vehicles showing the points of im- 
pact in the more serious cases. 
Numerous have been the instances 
where justice has prevailed by the 
offering of such photographs. 

It is necessary to select a doctor 
of ability and integrity, and one who 
will make a good appearance in 
Court if need arises. Make certain 
the doctor is complete in his exam- 
ination, recording negative as well 
as positive findings. Obtain, as soon 
as possible, a report from the doctor 
attending the injured, and, above all, 
check in every way possible any dis- 
ability that is alleged. 

Furthermore an adjuster should 
never send to his supervisor or home 
office a report of investigation with- 
out placing his value on the claim. 
Give honest and sincere figures, and 
not fictitious ones in the hope of 
making a showing. The adjuster 
who is given to that soon finds his 
authority is curtailed. When an 
authorization has been extended, he 
should save as much of it as can be 
fairly retained. He is on the scene, 
and after a figure has been extended 
he may find adequate reasons for a 
substantial lowering thereof. 

Never attempt as an adjuster to 
give to the companv a formal legal 
opinion as to liability. What you 
might think the law is may have been 
changed by recent decisions or stat- 
utes. Leave to the company’s lawyer 
the appraisal of the case from a legal 
standpoint. 


Courteous, Fair and Reasonable 


In an adjustment give a claimant 
the same courteous, fair and reason- 
able treatment you would give a 
policyholder. Most people are fair 
and reasonable, and many a friend 
can be made if a man is met on such 
terms. Consider a property damage 
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involving say $100. The adjuster 
knows it is inconvenient for the 
claimant to go to court and he knows 
it will cost him money to go to court, 
so he holds out for a compromise for 
substantially less than one hundred 
percent, although he knows the case 
is one of liability and he could not 
possibly win it in court. To me, 
that is pennywise and pound foolish, 
for many a juror has vented his 
wrath on insurance companies gen- 
erally because from his own experi- 


ence he has found them unfair and 
unreasonable. If we are to preach 
the doctrine of trust funds and urge 
that no inequitable amount should 
be unfairly awarded a recipient, by 
the same token we must be fair and 
equitable and pay out what is justly 
due and owing. The adjuster is the 
only one through whom an individual 
has contact with the insurance com- 
pany, for when the agent writes the 
policy it may be through friendship 
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Business Interruption Insurance 


ECAUSE of space limitations, 

consideration of the subject 

must necessarily be limited to 
those phases of business interruption 
insurance wHich seem to interest 
insurance buyers most. To bring 
these points into sharper focus, let's 
discuss them in question and answer 
form. 


Question |: 


Why must business interruption in- 
surance be considered a necessary 
coverage for a business operation ? 


Answer: 


For the same reasons that income 
protection is the foremost item for 
consideration in a personal insurance 
program. Life, accident, health and 
kindred insurance can provide the 
income which will enable a house- 
hold to weather misfortunes when a 
breadwinner’s income is stopped or 
when heavy medical expenses wipe 
out reserves or create otherwise 
crushing obligations. A well known 
paint manufacturer uses the slogan 
—‘‘Save the surface and you save 
all.” That advice can be paraphrased 
and applied to income both personal 
and business. 
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When business property is dam- 
aged by fire or other insurable perils, 
the loss of income is not easily ap- 
parent to the curious gazing at the 
debris, but its future 
business operations can be far more 
devastating than the property loss 
involved. 


effect on 


When a business organ- 
ization is placed on a standby basis 
while the physical property damage 
is being rehabilitated, time is truly 
money. Compensation of key per- 
sonnel ; maintenance of customer re- 
lations; payment of 
obligations ; 


contractual 
these and many other 
continuing expense items must be 
incurred. Business interruption in- 
surance will provide the income to 
meet these essentials and, in addi- 
tion, will cover the net profit lost 
during such enforced suspension. 
The tremendous increase in manu- 
facturing productivity and the high 
rate of turnover in the distribution 
of goods and services have brought 
a corresponding increase in business 
earnings. These facts, coupled with 
inevitable bottlenecks in many busi- 
ness operations, produce earnings 
losses which are often larger than 
the property damage loss itself. 


When earnings uninsured, 
working capital must be called upon 
to meet the emergency i 
business interruption. Even when 
this fund proves adequate, the use 


are 


costs ol 


of such funds may seriously impair 
the ability of the business to meet 
future vicissitudes. The real func- 
tion of ample net working capital 
is te enable the business to meet 
normal obligations comfortably; to 
take advantage of favorable oppor- 
tunities for new or expanded volume, 
and security against purely business 
risks. 

Even those business organizations 
with a sizable amount of working 
capital and a spread of earnings from 
various locations must consider the 
effect of elimination of 
profit tax. Take a business which 
was in an 82% income tax bracket 
in 1953—let’s assume that with the 
elimination of excess profit tax their 
rate in 1954 is 52%. The effect of 
an uninsured net earnings loss in 
1954 would be two and two-thirds 
times greater than it would have 
been last year. 


the excess 


The number of business organiza- 
tions in this country that could 
soundly treat working capital as a 
self insurance fund would be small 

(Continued on the 


next paae} 








Bus. Interruption—Continued 


indeed. The history of business fail- 
ures following serious fires and other 
casualties should admonish us on this 
score. 


Question 2: 


Why is payroll coverage under the 
single item earnings form 
limited to the extent that it must 
necessarily be incurred for efficient 
resumption of business, yet the entire 
payroll is included in value require- 
ments ? 


oT 
TOSS 


Answer: 


This maxi- 
mum flexibility in coverage with a 
minimum percentage of insurance to 
value required. For instance, mini- 
mum coinsurance under the 2-item 
form is 80% whereas the grass earn- 


arrangement combines 


ings form permits a minimum of 
50%. 
vided by this latter percentage would 
be sufficient to cover all earnings, in- 


The amount of insurance pro- 


cluding all payroll if necessary, of 
the average business for a period of 
months. During short 
periods of suspension practically all 


at least six 





























payroll could be considered as a 
necessary continuing expense. In 
such cases ample coverage is pro- 
vided. During extended periods of 
shutdown a sizable portion of payroll 
ceases to be a necessary continuing 
expense. Then the entire amount of 
insurance becomes available to pay 
all other items of earnings for a con- 
siderably longer period than six 
months. In addition, for practically 
all non-manufacturing risks, the 
gross earnings form is the most 
economical. In many cases this 
would also apply to manufacturing 
plants. 

In those manufacturing operations 
where ordinary payroll constitutes a 
high percentage of earnings, the 2- 
item form may be the most econo- 
mical. In that event, of course, the 
2-item form must be considered. 
Under this form so-called ordinary 
payroll can be eliminated entirely or 
optionally insured for a minimum 
ninety consecutive day period. When 
payroll is insured under Item II of 
the 2-item form, no part of such 
coverage could optionally be applied 
to coverage under Item I. Further- 
more, the 2-item form makes it 
necessary to classify payroll before 
value determination under both 























items. Since payroll classification 
can involve differences of opinion, or 
even change during the policy term, 
this is another reason for avoiding 
this problem. Payroll classification 
is unnecessary for value determina- 
tion under the gross earnings form. 
Unless there is a worthwhile cost 
differential, the greater flexibility of 
the gross earnings form would 
justify its use even for manu- 
facturers. 


Question 3: 


Why is a coinsurance or average 
clause desirable in business interrup- 
tion forms? 


Answer: 


The coinsurance clause performs the 
same general function in a business 
interruption form as it does in prop- 
erty damage insurance;*that is, it 
provides a true actuarial basis for 
determining a minimum rate fair for 
both insurer and insured. It also 
serves another desirable purpose. In 
practically every business, earnings 
fluctuate more or less during the 
year. The coinsurance clause makes 
it possible for a business interruption 
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form to automatically follow these 
earnings fluctuations. 

Without a coinsurance clause it be- 
comes necessary, for underwriting 
reasons, to limit loss recovery to a 
stipulated percentage of earnings per 
day, per week or per month. Fur- 
thermore, the high and low periods 
of production or sales also vary from 
year to year. The use of a perccut- 
age limitativ in a business interrup- 
tion form inevitably means that there 
will either be under-insurance or 
over-insurance for various periods 
during the policy term. 

In a large majority of cases pre- 
mium cost comparisons between co- 
insurance and no coinsurance busi- 
interruption forms will 
invariably show a lower cost for the 
coinsurance forms when adequate 
coverage is included in the compari- 
son. Countrywide loss statistics indi- 
cate that the insured collects a 
larger percentage of the premium 
dollar in losses under business inter- 
ruption insurance with coinsurance 
than is collected from the property 
damage premium dollar. Since a 
high percentage of property damage 


ness 
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policies do not include coinsurance, 
this constitutes reasonable proof that 
the coinsurance clause provides rates 
which are beneficial to the insured. 


Question 4: 


Why is it necessary to base an apphi- 
cation of the coinsurance clause in a 
business interruption form on the in- 
sured earnings for the twelve month 
period after the loss? 


Answer: 
This is probably not absolutely 
necessary but it is in keeping with 
the coverage provided. For example, 
the forms provide for an adjustment 
of the loss based on the experience 
of the business before the date of loss 
and the probable experience there- 
after had no loss occurred. Basing 
the value on the anticipated earnings 
for the twelve month period after 
the loss enables the insured to use a 
lower value when business is declin- 
ing and of course requires higher 
values when business is on an in- 
creasing trend. The only valid ob- 


jection to basing the coinsurance ap- 
plication on the twelve months 
period after the loss is the fact that 
this makes it 
factor of 


advisable to use 4 
safety in determining 
values because future earnings can- 
not always be accurately predicted in 
advance. 

One of two remedies may be avail 
able to meet this objection. Certain 
businesses are eligible to use a so- 
called agreed amount endorsement to 
a gross earnings form and can thus 
avoid the possibility of contributing 
to a partial loss. Briefly this en- 
dorsement provides that in consider- 
ation of filing a properly certified 
statement of the insured’s business 
interruption values for the past year, 
the company agrees that it will con- 
sider the agreed amount stipulated 
provides full compliance with the co- 
insurance clause 
twelve months. 


for a period of 


It is also permissible to attach a 
premium adjustment endorsement to 
a gross earnings form. This en 
dorsement permits the insured to use 
an estimated 


amount of insurance 
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which is simply a limit of liability. 
The actual earned premium is then 
determined at the end of the policy 
term by applying the proper rate to 
the average value indicated by an- 
nually filed statements of value. 
Both of these remedies have limited 
application, either by reason of eligi- 
bility requirements, minimum pre- 
mium provisions, or form limitations. 


A Simpler Solution 


A simpler solution to this prob- 
lem is possible. This would involve 
basing the application of the co- 
insurance clause on either the 
twelve calendar months of the year 
immediately preceding the date of 
loss or the twelve months of the last 
fiscal year immediately preceding the 
date of loss. Under such an arrange- 
ment, if the policy amount was 
properly adjusted annually at the 
end of the calendar year or the last 
fiscal year, there would be no co- 
insurance deficiency during the 
twelve months following the end of 
each calendar or fiscal year. In 
effect this would be similar to the 
agreed amount endorsement, with 
the “red tape” of that plan elimi- 
nated. 


Oi course such a so-called retro- 
spective comsurance plan would re- 


quire a higher rate because the aver- 
age amount of insurance would be 
somewhat lower than would be re- 
quired with the present coinsurance 
clause. The rate adjustment should 
just about offset the reduction in the 
amount of insurance required to pro- 
duce the same premium cost. A 
retrospective coinsurance clause 
might not appeal to an insurance 
buyer who anticipated an earnings 
value trend below the level of the last 
calendar year or fiscal year, but over 
the years business trends are up- 
ward. It would be interesting to 
learn buyers’ reaction to this sug- 
gested coinsurance clause. 


Question 5: 


Why does the business interruption 
policy limit extra expense recovery 
to the amount by which the business 
interruption loss under the policy is 
thereby reduced ? 


Answer: 


The business interruption policy is 
designed primarily to cover loss of 
net income. The rate is based on 
that intended purpose. When, fol- 
lowing a loss, a business can salvage 
part or all of normal income by us- 
ing other available facilities, the loss 
of net income is reduced but extra 
expense is incurred in avoiding the 
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income loss. As a matter of equity, 
therefore, the business interruption 
policy should pay not more than that 
portion of the extra expense in- 
curred which it would otherwise 
have been called upon to pay as a net 
income loss. 


It is sometimes necessary to 
supplement or supplant business in- 
terruption insurance with extra ex- 
pense insurance. When, as a result 
of a business interruption loss, in- 
come and services can be normally or 
partially continued by using other 
available facilities, or by purchasing 
services or products from others, and 
the extra expense incurred exceeds 
the amount by which the loss under 
a business interruption policy is 
thereby reduced, extra expense in- 
surance will be needed to supple- 
ment business interruption insur- 
ance. 

Extra expense insurance is de- 
signed primarily to protect any busi- 
ness, profession or institution that 
can or must promptly continue ap- 
proximately normal income and serv- 
ices to patrons during the time re- 
quired to restore damaged property 
by using other available facilities or 
purchasing its services or product 
from other available sources by in- 
curring extra expense. Under the 
circumstances outlined, it would 
supplant the need for business inter- 
ruption insurance. 


A Complex Subject 


In conclusion the statement has 
frequently been made that business 
interruption insurance is a complex 
subject. Perhaps it is nearer ta the 
truth to say that business interrup- 
tion insurance is as simple or as com- 
plex as the business operations in- 
volved in coverage. It certainly 
offers a buyer’s broker or agent a 
challenge to display professional skill 
as an insurance counsellor. For best 
results there must be complete con- 
fidence between buyer and seller. 
His insurance adviser must be able 
to learn about all the important 
physical and financial facets of busi- 
ness operations. This is the basis for 
developing the necessary infor- 
mation; for eliminating any avoid- 
able bottlenecks and recommending 
the needed protection against an in- 


surable peril interrupting vital busi- 
ness income. 
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Sure way 


to strike 
oil! 


Stretching across the Middle East, petroleum pipelines 
carry oil hundreds of miles to the sea. 


Though patrolled by lew flying planes, they are easy 
prey for vandals ranging the open desert. 


One time, a single shot from some tribesman’s rifle 
spilled thousands of barrels of oil. There were other costly 
losses, too, before the outbreak of vandalism ceased. 


3ut these risks had been covered by American Inter- 
national Underwriters. Agents for AIU adjusted the 
claims as fast as they were filed. 


AIU representatives are located almost everywhere on 
earth. They deliver on-the-spot American service that is 
particularly important to American businessmen with 
investments abroad. 


What is more, AIU policies are written in easily under- 
stood American terms. And claims are paid in the same 
currency as premiums—in U.S. dollars if local law allows. 


All this helps agents and brokers to sell overseas pro- 
tection. The only kind of information needed is the same 
as on domestic risks. 


The opportunity for insuring foreign risks is at an all- 
time high. Private American investments abroad have 


passed the 16-billion-dollar mark — 4 billions in the last 
three vears alone! This huge business originates all over 
our country—some of it possibly with your present clients. 


Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your expert. 
For full information and literature, write to Dept. B 
of the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 
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TEXAS CITY CLAIMS 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
under which the Department of the 
Army would settle claims against the 
government arising out of the Texas 
City explosions in 1947. Only the 
claims filed in civil actions before 
April 25, 1950 were recognized in 
the bill and insurance company sub- 
rogation claims were limited to 50%. 

The Senate also passed a measure 
which acknowledged the govern- 
ment’s liability but which differed 
on the method of settlement. As the 
difference between the two bills were 
not reconciled before the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress, the two bills 
died with that adjournment. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


THE CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
Company, the San Joaquin County 
Medical Society and the Interna- 
tional Long-Shoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union-Pacific Maritime 
Association welfare fund jointly 
conducted a program of comprehen- 
sive, multiphasic health tests for 
nine hundred union members in 
Stockton, California in July. Con- 
tinental Casualty, carrier through its 
general group division for the Ware- 
housemen’s union-management wel- 
fare fund, paid the costs of the pilot 
study for participants it insures. 
The examinations aic expected to 
detect early signs of such serious 
chronic illnesses as cancer, diabetes, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, kidney 
trouble and a dozen other ailments. 
Early detection of these illnesses 
means a saving of lives, health and 
money and may open a new path to 
economical, feasible health protec- 
tion for the nation. 


COMPARATIVE EXPENSES 


T 1s desirable and sound general 

principle to maintain a high de- 
gree of uniformity countrywide in 
respect to casualty insurance rating 
systems and practices lest a vast 
multiplicity of state exceptions be- 
come unduly burdensome upon in- 
terstate commerce,’ James M. Cahill, 
secretary of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, told the an- 
nual convention of the Florida As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. “A 
system of local cooperation within a 
countrywide pattern is in the best 
interests of the insurance industry 
and the insurance buying public,’ he 
stated. “It has the collateral ad- 
vantage of keeping to a minimum the 
cost of compiling necessary statisti- 
cal data and performing the rate- 
making function.” The specialty 
companies have substantially lower 
expense ratios due primarily to their 
different methods. 

Mr. Cahill warned the agents 
against the misleading belief that 
the specialty companies operate at 
the same or even higher costs than 
the stock agency companies. The 
Bureau official explained, “For 
analysis purposes the expense ratios 
for production costs and taxes 
should be computed as a function of 
direct written premiums, particularly 
inasmuch as many of the specialty 
companies pay a lower rate of com- 
mission on renewal premiums than 
on new business. In the second 
place, before comparing expense 
ratius the results for the specialty 
companies should be converted to 
the Bureau rate level rather than the 
rates at 20% to 25% off at which 
their business is written.” On the 
above Mr. Cahill indicated 
that the 1953 total expense ratios of 
four leading specialty 


basis, 


companies 
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were 32.2%, 28.0%, 29.8% and 
22.2% while four of the largest 
Bureau auto writers had expense 
ratios of 42.6%, 40.7%, 35.8% and 
41.8%. 

The 


Bureau 


production cost ratios of 

companies, and _ likewise 
their total expense ratios, reflect the 
effect of the lesser commission 
rates normally paid on premiums for 
long haul trucking and _ public 
vehicles, and on fleet risks subject to 
graded expense plans, Mr. Cahill 
pointed out. This business con- 
stitutes an important proportion of 
the premium volume of Bureau com- 
panies, whereas these specialty com- 
panies write little of this business, he 
said. 


“Necessary steps must be taken to 
simplify the handling of automobile 
policies from beginning to end in 
both agency and company offices,” 
he stated. “Then, by passing on to 
the insurance buying public the re- 
sultant savings that companies and 
agents using their ingenuity can 
create, the difference in cost between 
our policies and those of competitors 
can be narrowed to the point where 
specialty companies will no longer 
be able to attract the most desirable 
business. I suggest that develop- 
ment of a program to effect savings 
in operating costs be embarked upon 
by the company and producer or- 
ganizations in cooperation, starting 
immediately.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


(s1TY T. WARFIELD, vice president 
of Warfield-Dorsey Company Inc., 
saltimore, and past president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been elected president 
of the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. This year one hundred and 
ninety-nine candidates passed all five 
of the examinations required for the 
C.P.C.U. designation awarded by 
the Institute. Four of these, how- 
ever, have not yet fulfilled the ex- 
perience and other requirements for 
the designation. Six other persons 
who completed the examinations in 
an earlier year have now fulfilled 
their experience requirements so 
two hundred and one persons will 
receive the conferment in Chicago 
on September 30. 
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SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


N A LETTER addressed to Graham 

Patterson, publisher of Pathfinder, 
George V. Christie, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Ari- 
zona outlined a six-point program 
designed to stop the killings on the 
highways of our country. Mr. Chris- 
tie’s six points follow. 


1. A national highway speed limit 
outside of villages, towns, cities, 
rural school points or other similar 
areas of sixty miles an hour in day- 
light hours. Because everything looks 
differently at night, the speed limit 
should be reduced to fifty miles an 
hour from sundown to sunup. 

2. A driver convicted of drunken 
driving should be given a mandatory 
jail sentence and his license sus- 
pended for a year. Second offense 
would carry a jail sentence twice as 
long without possibility of appeal 
and permanent loss of driver’s li- 
cense. 

3. There should be compulsory an- 
ntial inspection of all cars and those 
found sub-standard should arbitrar- 
ily be ruled off the highways. 

4. The teen-age problem is not one 
to be settled by the teen-agers them- 
selves. They haven't lived long 
enough to have attained the balance 
that presumably goes with adulthood 
‘though all too unhappily it often 


“i i oN 


ines 


does not). Therefore at age sixteen, 
a youngster wishing to drive could 
be issued a junior license which 
would permit him to operate a pas- 
senger motor vehicle in daylight 
hours only, and only when accompa- 
nied by an adult. The junior license 
would be good for one year. At age 
seventeen, the youngster would be 
required to take the same tests to 
obtain his license as anyone else and 
be subject to the same penalties for 
infractions of the law. To clarify 
this point, too many parents fail to 
realize their responsibilities. It does 
not do for them to finance a car for 
their teen-age youngsters and talk 
with them for an hour about how to 
drive, etc., then turn them loose on 
our highways. A year of probation- 
ary driving will help solve some of 
the difficulties encountered with this 
age group. 

5. Can we sustain the premise that 
only under certain circumstances are 
parents responsible for under-legal- 
age children; and that under other 
circumstances the parents can avoid 
responsibility? It would appear that 
this is a general attitude as it con- 
cerns hot rod drivers and teen-agers 
showing off their remodeled cars. 
I propose therefore that when teen- 
agers are found engaged in “drag 
races” or fender nicking or straight 
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speed races on public highways, not 
only should the teen-ager be appre- 
hended and turned over to the ju- 
venile authorities, but his parents 
should be penalized under the law 
and in accordance with the terms of 
such ordinances as prevail for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 
minor. I believe when parents re- 
alize that the law will crack down 
on them with its full weight if their 
youngsters do not observe the law, 
we will have a great change in public 
attitude. 


6. Finally, the statute books of every 
state in the Union are filled with 
laws. So are the ordinance files of 
cities, towns and villages. What 
good are these laws if they may not 
be enforced? So to give point to the 
proposals urged in the foregoing, I 
suggest that all states in the Union 
which do not now have organized 
state police, establish such an or- 
ganization. Those states which do 
have state police should have their 
numbers augmented so that the high- 
ways may be patrolled by men of 
sufficiently tough moral fiber that 
they may not be “talked out of” 
issuing citations. The sheriffs of the 
thousands of counties in the United 
States will never take kindly to this 
last suggestion since it impinges on 
their prerogatives. But there are 
those who are pretty sure that county 
governments per se are largely for 
the rewarding of the faithful and in 
many cases tend to serve little useful 
purpose. So the position of sheriffs 
need be no determining factor in 


considetisinn of this plan. There 
need be no assumptiun that cheriffs 


are not useful or serve purely polit- 
ical purposes for no such intention 
is indicated. There is, however, 
plenty of criminal and civil and legal 
activity to keep the sheriffs busy and 
they could work hand in glove with 
state police organizations as they do 
in some states now. 


On this point I believe constant 
patrolling in marked cars on the 
highways of the states of the Union, 
the use of radio and radar speed re- 
cording devices and general use of 
electronics will give point to laws 
which today are honored more in 
the breech than in the observance. 
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ascures 
positive 
results 


When fire strikes, seconds 
count...your fire extin- 
guishers must be the right 
type and function properly 
from the very start... failure 
medne cerjous losses. 


The growing popularity ot u.. highly effective pow- 
dered dry chemical fire extinguishing sent may be 
hampered by a drawback...settling or packing can 
occur after a lapse of time. However, with C-O-TWO 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers there’s no 
chance of this happening. 

The exclusive inverting and bumping design of 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vides mechanical breakage of the dry chemical by 
shifting its position in the cylinder. This outstanding 
mechanical breakage, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing of the skillfully blended free 
flowing dry chemical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire 
protection. 

No other brand on the market today gives you this 
extra margin for positive results. Inverting and bump- 
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ing is only one of many unique design advantages that 
make C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers your best buy for killing flammable liquid 


and cir-rical fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combusut. materials. 


With C-O-TWO Dry Cneisinal Type Fire Extin- 
guishers the heat-shielding dry chemical 1s « #an-con- 
ducting, non-abrasive, non-toxic, finely pulverized 
powder compound... blankets fire instantly. Sizes 
range all the way from 4 to 150 pounds capacity .. . 
all fully approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Factory Mutual Laboratories and Government 
Bureaus. 

Act now for complete free information on these top 
quality, sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire 
doesn’t wait ... get the facts today! 
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OME thirty odd years ago I 

performed, as part of my train- 

ing for underwriting, what was 
called in those days inspection work. 
The type of inspections we made in 
those days was a far cry from the 
requirements today. Engineering- 
wise our particular problem was to 
see that risks we were insuring were 
reasonably clean and orderly, and 
that the insurance was in our judg- 
ment at least 50% to the true value 
of the property. 


Valueless Information 


i will never forget the two-foot 
long, brown application blank that 
our salesmen used. This was printed 
on both sides. About 90% of the in- 
formation was of no value whatso- 
ever but the underwriters, to make 
themselves look good and to warrant 
the high salaries they were getting, 
had to have something that would 
confuse the management of the com- 
pany. The opposite was more or less 
true in our early days of inspection 
work. There we had a very mini- 
mum form to complete. It wasn’t 
felt that too much information was 
necessary. The inherent hazards of 
the risks were pretty much the same. 
One question we had to fill in and 
which also appeared on the sales- 
man’s application blank was whether 
the chimney was built from the 
ground up or built on brackets. It is 
pretty hard to find a bracket built 
chimney today. That was one haz- 
ard the underwriters didn’t like. An- 
other old hazard that used to bother 
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JOHN A. BUXTON 
Chairman of the Board 
Federated Mutual Implement and 
Hardware Insurance Company 


underwriters was a rubber hose used 
on gas plates. 

As time has passed I find that less 
and less information is required on 
the application form and more and 
more detailed information is being 
required from the engineers. Sources 
of information available to the un- 
derwriters are more in number and a 
great deal more accurate than they 
used to be. 


Underwriting the personal hazard 
successfully is what separates the 
men from the boys among under- 
writers and engineers. In the early 
days an inspector was under no 
obligation to report his opinion of 
the personality of the assured. To- 
day that is not true. A good engineer 
will have ways and means of his own 
of assisting the underwriter in his 
determination of the personal haz- 
ard, 


Just what is meant by the personal 
hazard in fire underwriting? We 
could have any number of definitions. 
My own interpretation of the per- 
sonal hazard is that hazard created 
by the individual who owns the 
property being insured. This hazard 
runs all the way from perhaps a poor 
attitude toward fire prevention to 
possible deliberate destruction of 
the property. The underwriter is 
severely handicapped in most in- 
stances in determining when accept- 
ing the risk whether or not the in- 


dividual is one who would deliber 
ately set fire to the property provid 
ing, of course, that he is not a 
known arsonist or under suspicion 
from fires and, therefore, in the loss 
information files that are available 
to the underwriters. So it is at that 
point that we might anticipate some 
more assistance from the engineer. 

A good engineer with his ear to 
the ground, who works the com- 
munity for a few days and repeats 
that periodically, who is in touch 
with the firemen and with the credit 
concerns may possibly uncover a 
clue that would be sufficient to war 
rant cancelation on the part of the 
underwriter. However, let us pass 
over the extreme types that we 
fortunately do not find too many ot 
in normal least and talk 
about the personal hazard created by 
improper attitude. 


times at 


During the Depression 


During the period following the 
bank holiday in 1933 most fire com 
panies experienced a very sharp 
drop in fire losses. No one has ever 
given me an explanation of this 
phenomenon _ that completely 
satisfactory. It just possibly could be 
that the fear that the insurance com- 
panies’ money had been tied up mak- 
ing the payment of the losses impos 
sible might have generated a fear of 
fire to such an extent that property 
owners really made an all out effort 
to see that a fire did not occur. Dur 
ing the depth of the depression and 
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it’s 
driving me 


But wait ... is the problem outgo 
or income? Seems as though an 
Agency operator can’t do much these 
days about rising overhead. 

So let’s examine the other solution 
—more revenue at the same cost. 
The PactFic NATIONAL Special Agent 
can help you with that. He is in- 
terested in seeing you make money. 
It's a good policy to take him into 
your confidence. 


And it’s a GOOD POLICY for both 
Agent and Assured that bears this seal 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT * REW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Personal Hazard—Continued 


while we were sliding down the hill 
and not when things began to im- 
prove, but at the very valley of the 
depression, fire losses in retail es- 
tablishments were at an extremely 
low point while the dwelling losses, 
which had been very low as we slid 
down into the depression, when we 
hit the bottom, shot right up. Now 
what is the explanation ? 

My own personal experience, and 
at that time we were more of a class 
writer than we are today, leads me to 
believe that the suppliers of the re- 
tailer were keeping him going on 
what amounted to almost a salary. 
He had for all practical purposes be- 
come so indebted to his suppliers 
that he no longer owned an equity 
in his business and if a fire occurred 
he was just out of a job. The only 
thing he had left upon which he 
could realize anything if a fire oc- 
curred was in his dwelling. If he 
burned up with $10,000 insurance 
he could buy a house for $3,000 
which would leave him quite a bit 
of money with which to feed the 
youngsters. 

As we slid into the depression we 
found a personal hazard developing 
due to employers laying off help to 
a point where they could no longer 
keep their property clean and 
orderly, theref re developing a haz- 
ard that in many instances became 
quite severe. This was before the 
depression reached its depth. When 
it got to the bottom, assureds be- 
came very conscious of losing their 
jobs and even if they had to do it 
themselves, they cleaned up their 
places. 

There was, however, a hazard that 
was quite serious, and while the in- 
surance companies were cognizant 
of it there wasn’t much they could 
do, and that was the lack of money 
available to the property owners for 
needed repairs—for instance, new 
electrical installations. 


Normal Times 


Now let us consider normal or 
semi-normal times? It has been our 
experience that it isn’t easy to sell a 
fire prevention program to about 
95% of our policyholders. About 
5% of them are born with a fear of 
fire to such an extent that they will 
follow immediately the most insig- 


nificant of engineering recommenda- 
tions. The other 95% run all the 
way from slight pressure being re- 
quired to get them to improve their 
risks to apparent refusal even when 
we cancel. I have always maintained 
that an engineer had to be a super 
salesman. 

I classify engineers in two cate- 
gories: The inspector who makes 
out a report on the risk with all re- 
quired recommendations and who 
because of his inability to sell has 
to leave it to the poor underwriter to 
put over the program either through 
correspondence directly with the in- 
sured or through the field force, 
whether it be salesman or special 
agent. To me there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two. The engineer 
who knows his business and can put 
over his program with the insured is 
a man almost without a price tag. 

As years go by underwriting the 
personal hazard is going to be more 
and more important. In my personal 
opinion the careless work habits, the 
sloppy work, the lack of respect for 
the employer, the failure to accept 
responsibility which we are all find- 
ing in quite a high percentage among 
the young generation coming to 
work for us inside our organizations 
is a reflection of the mental attitude 
of a great percentage of our adult 
population—many of whom are now 
or will become policyholders of in- 
surance companies. Unless we can 
improve the general attitude toward 
the maintenance of risks we are in- 
suring, we are going to have an in- 
creasing personal hazard problem. 


No Rule of Thumb 


There is no rule of thumb that | 
know of that would accurately meas- 
ure for the underwriter and the 
engineer the personal hazard in a 
risk. There is an old rule that is 
just as good today as it was some 
fifty years ago—it was “that a clean 
house seldom burns.” If I were 
to instruct a group of new engineers 
and underwriters the very first thing 
I would tell them would be to look 
first at the housekeeping. That 
would be a mirror of the owner. 
Orderliness in housekeeping as a 
rule means orderliness in all phases 
of the business, including records 
which are so important in the event 
of a fire. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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monthly fire 
losses 


| pre losses in the United States 
in July are reported by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
to amount to $69,532,000. This is 
a decrease of 7.2% over losses of 
$74,938,000 reported for July 1953, 
and an increase of 6.1% over losses 
of $65,533,000 for June 1954. 

Losses for the first seven months 
of 1954 total $525,522,000, an in- 
crease of 3.7% over the first seven 
months of 1953 when they amounted 
to $507,019,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 


1952 1953 


September .. 


October 


November .. 
December ... 


January 


February ... 


co) 


$56,462,000 
58,949,000 
63,958,000 
65,129,000 
74,127,000 


1953 

76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 
67,362,000 
64,239,000 
67,644,000 
74,938,000 


$107,713,000 
68,613,000 
68,064,000 
83,440,000 
1954 
86,493,000 
78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77,933,000 
62,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,009 





$825,644,000 


$921,903,000 


motor vehicle 


January 
February 


November 
December 


deaths 


1953 1954 
2.960 2,900 
2,510 2,440 
2,780 2,530 
2,850 2,620 
3,050 2,960 
3,100 2,850 
3,250 3,150 
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WILL HE BITE? 


It’s a good question—and an important one. For dog bites are 


one of the two greatest sources of claims under the CP (Com- 


prehensive Personal Liability) Policy.* 


So, put dog owners high on your list of prospects for CP in- 


surance. 


Add to your list golf players, fishermen, hunters—sportsmen in 
every category, but don’t stop there. Actually, everyone who owns 
anything needs the broad protection of Comprehensive Personal 
Liability insurance. 


For detailed information, ask for our 











38,300 


accidental 
deaths 


Six Months 

1954 1953 Change 
42,800 44800 —4% 
16,300 17,250 -—6% 

7,200 7,300 —1% 
14,000 14,500 —3% 

6800 7,300 —7% 


* The total for all ty does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included in the figures under both headings 


ALL TYPES*.. 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 


For September, 1954 





*The other is accidents 
caused by firearms 


CP policy analysis and copy of pamphlet, 
“When Will You Be Sued?” 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


EACH YEAR BOTH the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion prepare posters which receive 
wide distribution during fire pre- 
vention week. This week, celebrated 
this year from October 3-9, includes 
the anniversary of the fateful day in 
1871 when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern and started 
the $168 million Chicago conflaga- 
tion. On our front cover is a re- 
production of the poster prepared by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers while the illustration on this 
page is the one distributed by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion 


LARGE-LOSS FIRES 


A FIFTY-SEVEN PAGE survey on 
fire hazards and safeguards for 
metalworking industries directed by 
John A. Neale, chief engineer and 
Mathew M. Braidech, research 
director, has been issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Since 1942. large-loss fires in 
and light metalworking 
have increased seventeen 
Between 1942 and 1953 there 
were about one hundred and seventy 
five large-loss fires ($250,000 or 
more of in the metalworking 
industries with an aggregate loss of 
approximately $150,000,000 as con- 
trasted with the period from 1931 
to 1942 when only large- 
loss fires were reported with aggre- 
gate $8,500,000. The in- 
crease is due in part to higher con- 
centration of buildings, 
equipment and products exposed to 
fires and to hazardous new processes 
and mixed occupancies. 


both heavy 
plants 
times. 
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TRAPPED BY FIRE 


IF TRAPPED BY FIRE, remember that 
the air is usually better near the 
floor. 

If you think there is a fire, don’t 
fling doors open, but feel doors for 
heat. 

If door is hot—block with furniture 
or mattress (preferably wet) to keep 
out smoke and gases. 

Don’t jump from upper-story win- 
dows except as a last resort. Wait 
for firemen. 


-Nat’l Fire Protective Ass'n 
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CHURCH FIRES 


IN THE U. S. AND CANapa, 
three thousand churches are de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire every 
year, with a $50 million loss in prop- 
erty damage. Most church fires oc 
cur in the months from November 

» April. 
electrical wiring or careless house- 
keeping take their worst toll during 
this six months period. 


American Casualty Co 
American Arrow 


some 


Defects in heating plants, 


FIRE FIGURES 


Statistics of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters show that in 
the five year period 1948 through 
1952 an average of 284,000 homes 
were struck by fire every year, that 
there were 10% more dwelling fires 
in 1952 than jin 1948—274,000 in 
1948, 300,000 in 1952—and that the 
resulting property loss from all the 
million-more fires in the United 
States in that same five year period 
increased over 14% from $715,074.- 
000 in 1948 to $815,134,000 in 1952. 
In 1953 fire losses amounted to 
$864,863,000. The number of dwell- 
ing fires in 1953 totaled 294,737. 


OIL HEATERS 


PRELIMINARY AND PARTIAL findings 
disclose that oil heaters—that is, 
stove, range and space heaters 
cause 23% of fatal fires in dwellings. 
Of these, about one-third are 
by portable heaters. 
are in frequent use. 


caused 
These heaters 


Light in weight and usually equipped 
with handles, such heaters are car- 
ried about and shifted from room to 
room to meet the comfort of the 
users. 


Fires result when kerosene from the 
heater’s reservoir sloshes over and 
explodes on hot metal. Death comes 
frequently when the flaming liquid 
sprays on the person carrying the 
heater. 


—Nat’l Fire Protective Ass'n 


Every day there are 1087 home 
fires 33 deaths by fire . . . 95 
store fires . . . 97 factory fires 
8 church fires 11 school fires 

4 hospital fires. 


—Nat’l Fire Protective Ass'n 
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Another America Fore public relations advertisement 
now appearing in leading magazines throughout the 
nation. ... These ads inform the public of the many 

valuable and vital services rendered by the insurance 
industry and the local agent. 
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Have you told your 


clients about the new premium 
payment plan now available 
to America Fore Agents? 

Your insureds can budget premiums on 
a monthly, quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual basis. Ask the 
America Fore fieldman. 











WARNING ON COERCION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Insurance Agents warns that the 
recent successful Federal anti-trust 
suit against Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. of Minneapolis applies 
only to coercion of insurance place- 
ment in interstate transactions. The 
problem of local lending institutions 
denying a free choice in the place- 
ment of 


THE 


insurance on mortgaged 
property still remains. Cases of this 
nature require effective anti-coercion 
laws at the state level. 

The Oregon Association of Insur 
ance Agents prepared such a state 
level bill which passed the Legisla 
ture in 1951 but was vetoed by the 
Governor on the grounds of uncon 
stitutionality. The measure is now 
being submitted to the state attorney 
general for his opinion 


UNFIT DRIVERS 


RIVER license examinations 

based on mental, physical and 
psychological testing would remove 
from the road some six to eight 
million accident prone motorists, 
Paul H. Blaisdell, director of the 
traffic safety division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, stated recently. Mr. Blais- 
dell cited the “human factor” as the 
underlying cause of most accidents. 
Describing the highways as “butcher 
boulevards,” he pointed out that a 
program of safety based upon hu- 
man ability to drive is more urgently 
needed than technological advance 
ment of vehicles and roads. 

“The balance wheel of safety 
is in the human brain and not in 
any double - reciprocating - single - 
phase - front - contract - shunt - 
lock-repeater we can install under 
the hood to do our thinking for us. 
It’s time turned the tide 
from the study of the reduction of 
traffic accidents through technology 
to the study of how to obtain safer 
drivers. It’s time for the allocation 


someone 


of some of our inadequate safety 
monies to an analysis of why drivers 
do what they do. It’s time we agreed 


that not all human beings between 
the ages of 16 and 76—or 86 if you 
prefer—are capable of managing 
200 horsepower on a Turnpike, or 
in the bumper to bumper crawl of 


18 


| still think its romantic to 
have dinner by candlelight. 





Sunday traffic or the rush 


hour.” 


city 


“T am appalled at the amount of 
time and money we have spent and 
are still spending seeking ways and 
means to foolproof the vehicle and 
the road when we should know that 
we can’t foolproof the fool fringe 
of 64 million licensed drivers. No 
one is more alarmed than I am at 
the tendency to make motor vehicles 
more powerful and the psychological 
damage of that power promise on 
the driver ego. No one takes a 
stronger position as to the essen- 
tiality of strict traffic law enforce- 
ment by the police, courts and motor 
vehicle administration. At the same 
time, no one is more opposed to the 
suggestions which would remove 
from human determination the re- 
sponsibility for safe highway usage. 
| am not searching for a governor 
to mechanically limit the speed of 
a vehicle. I am searching for a way 
to allow only the fit on the road in 
the first place—to swiftly and surely 
remove those who establish their 
unfitness—and the new methods 
which must be devised for testing 
individual stability as the primary 
qualification of safe driving.” 
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CLASSIFICATION PLANS 


HERE is every reason to believe 
fee experience developed under 
the seven classification plan for 
private passenger automobiles will 
bear out the basic soundness of this 
approach, James R. McWilliams, 
assistant manager of the automobile 
division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, stated re- 
cently. He continued, “It is the 
belief of most stock casualty com- 
panies that the solution to the market 
problem lies first in having an ade- 
quate rate level for the state and, 
secondly, in having a classification 
plan of sufficient refinement to rate 
the various types of risks equitably. 
Insurance costs must be equitably 
distributed by classification and 
territory within the state both in fair- 
ness to insureds and to minimize the 
competitive advantage of those com 
panies which attempt to select only 
the better risks.” 


The National Bureau representa 
tive said that in the final analysis, 
classification refinement should so 
vary the cost of insurance among 
different types of risks as to make 
an underwriter willing to consider 
as equally desirable any risk regard- 
less of the applicable classification. 
“It has been our experience that 
whatever opposition has been ex- 
pressed to the seven-classification 
plan by producers generally came 
before the plan was actually intro- 
duced in a state and not afterwards,” 
Mr. McWilliams stated. “In other 
words, it was a case of objecting to 
the plan on the basis of anticipated 
difficulties in its operation and not 
a case of objections based on actual 
experience. 


RECEIVES TYNE AWARD 


Ray Murpuy, general counsel of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, was presented 
the George Henry Tyne Award for 
outstanding contribution to the in- 
surance industry during the past 
year at the annual convention of the 
Federation of Insurance Counsel on 
August 24. Mr. Murphy was par 
ticularly active in the fight against 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
New York State and contributed 
greatly to its defeat. 
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tell their story.... fLeatary 


CRUGER T. SMITH 


MN. Smith admits that he was 
born in August, 1882 and a lit- 
tle mental arithmetic quickly 
shows that he is now seventy- 
one years old. We tell him that 
one could never figure that one 
out by looking at his picture. 
What do you think? 

His schooling went only as far 
as the eighth grade, but like so 
many other successful men this 
did not slow him down in the 
least, and his rise in the insur- 
ance business was steady. He was 
first employed by the General 
Agency of Trezevant and Coch- 
ran in 1897 and remained with 
them until 1909 when he entered 
the local insurance business in 
Dallas in partnership with the 
late Dan M. Craddock under the 
firm name of Craddock and 
Smith. In 1943 Mr. Craddock re- 
tired and the business was con- 
tinued by Mr. Smith, who now 
has Mr. Joe N. Westerlage as a 
partner. 

Cruger has a long record of ac- 
tivity in local agency circles. He 
has been president of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
the Dallas Insurance Exchange 
and member of numerous com- 
mittees appointed by both Texas 
and national agency associations. 
He began representing the Gulf 
less than sixty days after our or- 
ganization in 1925 and when 
men like Cruger cast their for- 
tunes with us and remain with 
us all through the years, it makes 
us feel that we must be on the 
right track. 
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The just-rightness of an Em- 
ployers contract rests on 
forty years of continuous 
study of practical require- 
ments. The resulting serv- 
ice is special, tailor-made 
and satisfactory. 


1914 — 1954 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 114 Sansome 1141 W. 6th St. 
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NY discussion of the invest- 

ment policy of fire and 

casualty insurance companies, 
must be approached from the point 
of view of the limitations and de- 
mands which are imposed by the 
nature of the insurance business. 
After we have discussed the con- 
siderations which determine the 
basic policy, we can discuss the var- 
ious types and kinds of investments 
to be utilized in meeting our objec- 
tive. This problem is very similar 
to that of an architect who must first 
develop a plan or blueprint before 
he determines the design and the 
kinds of building materials that will 
be used in the actual construction. 


The Primary Function 


First of all it must be borne in 
mind that the primary function of a 
fire and casualty insurance company 
is the business of insurance and that 
the investment function is a product 
of the insurance business and not an 
end in itself. A fire and casualty in- 
surance stock is often referred to as 
an investment trust with an insur- 
ance business thrown in for nothing. 
This is for the reason that most in- 
surance company stocks sell for little 
more than and sometimes less than 
their break-up value on an invest- 
ment trust basis. Technically, this 
consideration is a true one but it 
overlooks the fact that the insurance 
business is the primary function and 
that investment is the subsidiary 
function. 

Our business is intangible in the 
sense that the product we provide is 
a contract of indemnity which has 
real value to the policyholder only 
after a loss has occurred. On the 
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basis of this contract we agree to 
pay losses sustained from accidental 
or unforeseen causes in return for 
the consideration of a premium 
which covers short as well as rea- 
sonably long term periods. For ex- 
ample, most casualty contracts are 
written on an annual basis whereas 
many fire contracts are written for 
terms up to three or five years. 

It is because of the fact that in- 
surance protection is paid for in ad- 
vance, that the first factor we must 
consider in formulating an invest- 
ment policy for a fire and casualty 
insurance company, comes into exist- 
ence. This factor is the unearned 
premium reserve. It is a liability 
and is carried on the liability side of 
an insurance company balance sheet. 
In essence, it is the money that 
policyholders have paid in advance 
for protection they will receive in 


FRED H. MERRILL 
Vice President 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


the future. If a fire and casualty 
insurance company decided to quit 
its business today, moneys in the 
amount of the unearned premium re- 
serve would be paid back to the 
policyholders in a pro rata amount 
for the unexpired term of their in 
surance contract. In effect, the man- 
agement of a fire and casualty insur- 
ance company is the trustee of the 
moneys in the amount of the un- 
earned premium reserve. The 
policyholders of the company are 
the income beneficiaries of this trust. 
secause it is a trust of a very high 
order, the investment policy govern- 
ing the investment of these funds 
is one which will emphasize safety 
of principal, with quite secondary 
emphasis on income return. 


Loss Reserves 


The insurance contract providing 
for the payment of losses sustained 
by policyholders, results during the 
course of business, in many claims 
in the course of investigation and 
settlement and many claims not yet 
reported and the money which will 
go to pay these claims is offset by a 
second liability to policyholders. 
namely, the loss reserves. These 
moneys are, in effect, also held in 
trust by the insurance company for 
the benefit of its policyholders, and 
the same investment philosophy 
which applies to the unearned 
premium reserve investments applies 
here. Recognizing the source and 
nature of these policyholders’ re- 
serves, we have established the first 
element in the investment policy for 
a fire and casualty insufance com- 
pany, that is, logically the policy- 
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holders’ reserves should be offset 
by high grade and liquid fixed in- 
come investments. 

In addition to the moneys which 
have been placed in the business by 
policyholders, substantial additional 
funds have been provided by share- 
holders. These funds go to make up 
the policyholders’ surplus. It is the 
amount recorded on the balance sheet 
over and above the reserves for un- 
earned premiums and losses, many 
of which are statutory reserves, 
which provides the added protection 
or assurance to the policyholder 
that the company has additional 
funds which in effect guarantee the 
contract of indemnity. 


Shareholders’ Equity 


The security analyst or investor 
refers to the capital and surplus as 
the shareholders’ equity and this plus 
approximately 35% of the unearned 
premium reserves is the figure that 
is used in determining the so-called 
liquidating value of the outstanding 
stock. Approximately 35% of the 
unearned premium reserve is in- 
cluded because that amount approxi- 
mately represents prepaid expenses 
that are incurred in connection with 
the writing of an insurance premium. 
The company must pay the agent or 
broker his commission when the 
premium is written and the company 
must also pay salaries, rents, taxes 
and other ordinary operating ex- 
penses. 

Initially, we have the funds pro- 
vided by the original shareholders. 
Subsequently, over the course of 
years, the shareholders’ equity in- 
creases as the result of several things 
happening. It is ordinarily the 
policy of fire and casualty insurance 
companies to retain all the under- 
writing profit produced in the in- 
surance business and plow it back 
into the surplus for the purpose of 
financing continuing growth and en- 
hancing the protection for the 
policyholders. Investment income 
derived from the security portfolio 
provides the source from which 
shareholders’ dividends are paid. 
Usually, companies do not pay out 
their entire investment earnings but 
retain approximately 25% to 50% of 
net investment income as a further 
’ addition to surplus. The income pro- 





duced by the investment of the un- 
earned premium and loss reserves 
also is credited to the investment in- 
come account which is available to 
the shareholders. 

A third source or a third means 
by which the surplus increases is 
the long term appreciation in the se- 
curity portfolio since at all times 
investments, particularly stocks, are 
required to be recorded at their 
market value. 

A fourth source of expanded sur- 
plus has been derived in many in- 
stances through additional financing 
by the sale of capital stock either in 
the form of rights or by direct offer- 
ing to the public through investment 
banking channels. 

From the above it is apparent that 
the investment manager of a fire and 
casualty insurance company is con- 
fronted essentially with two separate 
investment problems. The first is 
that of reserve investments and the 
second is that of investing the share- 
holders’ equity. Most insurance 
company investment managers re- 
gard the reserve investment problem 
as being a trusteeship of a high 
order. Because these funds must al- 
ways be available for payment the 
usual practice is to invest on the 
principle of liquidity and security 
with income being a secondary con 
sideration. 


Much More Freedom 


The investment officer has a great 
deal more freedom with respect to 
the investment of the shareholders’ 
equity. These funds are not exposed 
to the same potential short term de- 
mands, therefore, they may be re- 
garded as being available for longer 
term investment. 

Most fire and casualty insurance 
company investment managers ap- 
proach the problem of investing the 
shareholders’ equity on what might 
be termed, the policy of balanced 
risk investment. For example, the 
Fireman’s Fund capital and surplus 
today is about $137,000,000. We 
have about $70,000,000 invested in 
common stocks and $15,000,000 in 
preferred stocks. Thus about 63% 
of our capital and surplus is invested 
in dividend producing securities. 
The division being approximately 
52% common stocks and 11% pre- 
ferred stocks. The balance is repre- 
sented by high grade bonds, pri- 
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marily municipals, Canadian cor- 
porates and U. S. Government ob- 
ligations. 

There are comparative analyses 
of insurance company investments 
which record the percentage of total 
assets by class of security. For ex- 
ample, one company might have 25% 
of total assets invested in common 
stocks and another company might 
have a total of 50% of assets in 
common stocks. In my opinion, a 
comparison of this nature has little 
meaning in the analysis of a fire and 
casualty company investment policy. 
There are, however, two ratios that 
are quite important. The first is the 
ratio of bonds and cash to insurance 
liabilities. By insurance liabilities, 
is meant the aggregate amount of 
the unearned premium reserve and 
the reserve for losses. This ratio 
will enable one to determine the 
liquidity characteristics of the insur- 
ance company in relation to its ex- 
posure to risk in the insurance busi- 


ness. 


Two Important Ratios 


The second important ratio is that 
of common stocks, and preferred 
stocks can be included, to the capital 
and surplus. This ratio will measure 
the shareholders exposure to the 
market risk. To use Fireman’s Fund 
again, we have approximately 25% 
of our total invested assets in com- 
mon and preferred stocks, but on 
the other hand, they represent 63% 
of the capital and surplus. 

There are other important ratios 
to look at. One would be the rela- 
tionship of the capital and surplus 
to insurance liabilities. For example, 
on March 31, our unearned premium 
and loss reserves totaled $225,000,- 
000 and our capital and surplus 
totaled $137,000,000. Thus we have 
a relatively high ratio of insurance 
liabilities to capital and _ surplus, 
whereas another company might 
have a capital and surplus in excess 
of its insurance liabilities. As a con- 
sequence, the latter company can 
afford to expose its capital and sur- 
plus to a somewhat higher degree of 
investment or stock market risk. 
Still another ratio would be that of 
the volume of insurance premiums 
written to the capital and surplus. 
Again, the example of Fireman’s 
Fund. This year, we will write 
somewhere between $180,000,000 
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and $190,000,000 of premium vol- 
ume as compared to capital and a 
surplus of $137,000,000. This 
means that we are writing in excess 
of $1.35 of premium volume for 
each dollar of capital and surplus. 
Obviously, therefore, if a company 


is writing a lower ratio of premiums | 
. . | 
to capital and surplus, say sixty or 


seventy cents of premium volume, 
per dollar of capital and surplus that 
company can again afford to expose 
itself to a higher degree of invest- 
ment or market risk than the com- 


pany which has a greater exposure | 


to the insurance risk. 


The Difference That Exists 


In the final analysis, the difference | 


that exists between companies can 
be stated in this manner. One may 
be utilizing its capital more effec- 


tively in the insurance business than | 


the other. Or conversely one may be 
using its capital more effectively in 
the investment business than the 
other. In any event, the investment 
manager, must at all times, keep his 
eye on what is happening on the in- 
surance side of the house, because 


as stated previously, his investment | 
operation is the product of the in- | 


surance business. 
From the point of view of the 
insurance stock investor, the end re- 


sult is not greatly different. Ob- 


viously during periods of rising 
stock market prices, the company 


that has the largest percentage of 


capital and surplus invested in com- | 


mon stocks will have some advan- 
tage in terms of a rising liquidating 
value. Conversely during a period 
of declining market prices, the com- 
pany with the larger common stock 
exposure will see its surplus dimin- 
ish relatively more than the company 
with the smaller exposure. 

Since very few, if any, insurance 
companies liquidate their business, 
the liquidating value is to a large 
extent an intangible thing. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the important 
consideration in insurance stock 
analysis is in the keen and careful 
scrutiny given to the insurance 
operations of the various companies. 
After all, it would appear that those 
companies that are the most suc- 
cessful in conducting their insur- 
ance operations are the ones that 
are most likely to be the more favor- 
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able media for investment on the 
part of the individual or institutional 
investor. The factors of the overall 
profit margin produced in the insur- 
ance business over a period of years, 
the spread of the company’s business 
both in terms of classes of insurance 
written and geographical production 
as well as the growth of premium 
volume, are all extremely important 
analytical considerations. 


Investment Analysis 


In an analysis of investment 
operations, since the function of the 
bond portfolio is essentially to pro- 
vide liquidity and security, I would 
not want to see a very large percen- 
tage of bond investments in second 
or third grade quality issues. | 
would like to see some semblance of 
a staggered maturity schedule, and 
particularly as respects municipal 
holdings, a degree of geographical 
diversification. 

In the preferred stock category I 
would like to see a reasonably high 
quality. The advantage, if any, in 
the ownership of preferred stocks 
lies largely in the fact that the divi- 
dend income is 85% exempt from 
Federal income tax. Therefore, the 
safety or the continuity of the divi- 
dend is an important consideration. 

The common stock portfolio re- 
quires little comment. I think it is 
true that most insurance company 





(, heartily endorsing the spirit of the National 


Association of Insurance Agents, the Royal Ex- 
change has pleasure in reaffirming its declaration 
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investment matiagerts contemplate 
that they are not going to be in and 
out of the market to any great de- 
gree. Dividend income is such an 
important consideration after taxes, 
that all want to have as many stocks 
as they can prudently own, bearing 
in mind the considerations of risk 
exposure which have been referred 
to. The emphasis of equity portfolios 
can, however, be shifted between 
what is referred to as the defensive 
vs. the aggressive types of equities. 

Most fire and casualty insurance 
companies’ common stock portfolios 
contain a heavy percentage of public 
utility common stocks. Because of 
the stability of their dividend pay- 
ments and their consistent growth 
they are very desirable holdings in 
my opinion. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the electric 
light and power industry has in- 
creased its kilowatt hour output at 
an annual rate of 8.2% per annum 
since 1940. There is every reason 
to believe that there is still growth 
and profit potential ahead in this 
industry. 

The banking industry is usually 
represented in generous proportions 
in most insurance company port- 
folios for a similar reason. Dividend 
income is secure and banks partici- 
pate consistently in the economic 
growth of the country. A _ recent 
analysis of some twenty-two banks 
determined the fact that the average 
dividend had increased 87% since 
1939 and that the average per share 
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book value had increased 86%. The 
objective in bank stock selection is 
to choose banks that will do better 
than the average. Consequently in 
recent years at least the best per- 
formance has been produced by 
those banks which are situated in 
the most rapidly growing sections 
of the country. 

In conclusion, | would like again 
to emphasize the thought that the 
investment function of a fire and 
casualty insurance company is pri- 
marily the product of the insurance 
business and that the success of an 
insurance company over a long term 
is essentially dependent upon its re- 
cord in the insurance business. With 
that background, if its investment 
function is operated upon the basis 
of sound and prudent investment 
practices, that company wili provide 
in the long run, the soundest pro- 
tection for its policyholders and 
make the greatest progress for its 
shareholders. 


HEMISPHERIC INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 


THE Fiera HeMispHeric Insur- 
ance Conference held its sessions in 
Rio de Janeiro from August 19 to 
August 28. John A. Diemand, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company ot 
North America Companies, ad- 
dressed the opening session of the 
Conference as head of the United 
States delegation and chairman of 
the Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He stated 
the aims of the Conference as the 
promotion of a broader network of 
Inter-American insurance and rein- 
surance relations free from unwar- 
ranted governmental interference 
and called for “the most complete 
exchange of the latest and best in- 
formation in the drafting of forms, 
the computation of rates and the 
settlement and prevention of losses.” 
\ group of educational papers were 
prepared by various American au- 
thors under the direction of Dean 
Arthur Goerlich of the Insurance 
Society of New York who attended 
the Conference and presented the 
papers. In addition the Conference 
was addressed by Ambassador James 
S. Kemper and by several Brazilian 
government officials. 
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LASS EXMta protits? 


Markel truck and bus insurance Why it’s easy to sell MARKEL 
is simple to sell .. . and you don’t truck and bus insurance 


24 hour engineering service along insured's route 
Day and night claim service 


concern yourself with service details. 


. Safety meetings for driver personnel 

Agents — this makes good sense. It’s easy to make “ 
Research program on safety methods and devices 

valuable contacts in the bus and trucking industries. Non-profit Washington Bureau for assured’s use 


, ° : Award system for safe drivers 
You simply offer them the facts about Markel Service. 


You don’t have to sell. Markel is KNOWN by every 


operator in the transportation business. No technical 


Lower premiums based on loss experience 
Mechanical inspection of rolling stock 





Highway driver-checks by camera equipped cars 


P ‘ p : Traffic-hazard report service 
experience is necessary. You simply establish the contact 


..-then Markel experts take over completely leaving No risk too smali—single unit or fleet operations 


you free for further prospecting. PE Ree bear ee Wt dS, 


It’s long-range profits too because records prove that : MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 


. : Richmond, Va., Dept. B 9% 
assured’s renew automatically year after year. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 


the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
MARKEL SERVICE INC. "ee 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 

Exclusive Underwriters for the Look for this ° 
American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. symbol of safety * ‘ 
The largest stock company in the world on America’s ; City. Zone_____State 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. trucks & buses; 


Don’t pass over this easy way to extra profits. 


Mail the coupon today and you’re on your way! 





Name 








Address. 














CASUALTY MANUAL 
REVISIONS 


BoTH THE NATIONAL BUREAU of 
Casualty Underwriters and_ the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
revised their automobile casualty 
manual rules for bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance 
effective August 4. Among the more 
important rule revisions are those 
pertaining to use of other automo- 
biles, long haul truckmen, basic au- 
tomobile medical payments insur- 
ance, policy cancellation and funeral 
directors. Also the N.B.C.U. revised 
the rules pertaining to school buses 
and the M.I.R.B. those on 
months policies. 
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NEW FIRE FIGHTER 


coMPACT, highly-maneuverable, 
ean or two-man fire truck has 
been developed by the Kalamazoo 
Manufacturing Company to elimi- 
nate dangerous weaknesses in cur- 
rent plant and warehouse fire pre- 
ventive systems. 


Its maneuverability through nar- 
row aisles and standard doors, and 
its speed of fifteen miles an hour, 
mean that you can get “to” any fire. 
The equipment carrying capacity of 
the truck and its simplicity of opera- 
tion make it possible to extinguish 
hres at their sources—before they 
become major disasters. 


Designed as a supplement to any 
permanent system the trucks can be 


equipped to carry complete high 
pressure fog systems, 210 gallons of 
water, 100 ft. of booster hose, rotary 
pump, concentrate, and any 
extinguishers desired such as CO-2, 
dry chemicals, etc., 
axes, crow bars, 
ladders 


foam 


as well as fire 


first aid kits, and 
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NEW DWELLING BUILDING 
FORMS 


THE INTER-REGIONAL INSURANCE 
Conference has recommended a new 
dwelling building all physical loss 
form to all regional advisory organi- 
zations and independent fire rating 
bureaus for early adoption nation- 
wide. It is felt that this form will be 
a material factor in stabilizing the 
currently confused dwelling cover- 
age situation, if promulgated nation- 
wide, coupled with the recently 
recommended named-peril . broad 
form for dwelling buildings and con- 
tents. 


The new form attaches to the fire 
insurance policy to cover private 
dwelling buildings against “all phy- 
sical loss.” Certain exclusions are 
named, importantly earthquake, 
flood and high water, deterioration, 
and contamination including such 
loss by radioactive or fissionable 
materials. A $50 deductible applies 
except to certain specific perils, be- 
ing principally fire and those of the 
extended coverage endorsement, but 
may be waived at a rate increase of 
.05. Coverage on a replacement cost 
basis without deduction for depre- 
ciation is provided on_ building 
structures if cost of repair or re- 
placement is less than $1,000 and 
less than 5% of the whole amount 
of insurance, or if insurance carried 
is 80% or more of full replacement 
cost. 

A new dwelling policy providing 
broader, more simplified protection 
for dwellings is now being offered in 
Pennsylvania by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Companies. 
It offers the same coverage with re- 
spect to fire and extended coverage 
perils as is contained in the com- 
panies’ homeowners policies and ad- 
ditional extended coverage can be 
included without endorsement. Fire 
and extended coverage rates are 
expressed in combined form and for 
most classes of risks the rates have 
been reduced. 
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MODEL TRAFFIC 
ORDINANCE 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY COM- 
MITTEE on Motor Vehicle Accidents 
has compiled a model traffic ordi- 
nance which is being sent to officials 
of New York State municipalities to 
be used as a guide in revising local 
regulations. The result of more than 
a year’s study by traffic specialists 
of the committee, the ordinance cov- 
ers every aspect of traffic regulation 
including traffic studies, speed regu- 
lation, signals and markings, park- 
ing and loading, one-way streets and 
safety zones. It also establishes 
proper delegation of authority for 
the administration of traffic and 
safety programs. The ordinance 
conforms with the rules-of-the-road 
provision of the National Uniform 
Vehicle Code which has _ been 
adopted in thirty-four states. 


INSURANCE BENEFITS FILM 


tRECT and hidden benefits of 
‘x. insurance and retirement in- 
come program which United Air 
Lines has developed for its fifteen 
thousand employees are spotlighted 
in a new 16 mm. motion picture, 
titled “Career.” The fifty-minute, 
sound and color film dramatizes 
actual cases from the files of the 
company’s insurance department. 
Fast-moving scenes, enacted by an 
employee cast, illustrate true-life ap- 
plications of the highly diversified 
benefit program. Professional actors 
play the chief roles. 


Insurance and personnel experts 
who have previewed the film have 
praised its vivid presentation of 
benefits which employees tend to 
overlook in evaluating their jobs. 
A “hidden wages” sequence, in 
which the principal character learns 
that it would cost him an additional 
$100 a month to shoulder the insur- 
ance and pension benefits provided 
by the company, is cited as par- 
ticularly effective in dramatizing 
facts all too seldom noted. 


In addition to showings for 
United’s employees in eighty cities, 
“Career” will be available for loan 
to insurance companies, trade asso- 
ciations, and business and industrial 
organizations. 
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Headwork us. Footwork 
by H. K. DENT 


E may be true that the law of averages gives you 
an even break, if you make enough calls. But it’s 
tough on shoe-leather. And you want better than 
an even break. 


You and I can sit down and use our heads for 
a few minutes—and save hours of footwork. In 
the first place, help—don’t sell. Realize that you 
are rendering a service to your customer. Then, 
you'll make it your business to know his needs and 
understand his viewpoint. Right there, you’ll create 

H. K. DENT for yourself better-than-the-average break. 
Chairman of the Board 


If it takes a plan of campaign to win a war, 
General America Companies 


why doesn’t it take a plan to win a sale? /t does! 
All of us can spend more time planning. It will pay 
better dividends than the law of averages. 











GENERAL helps you help your insureds 


The General Insurance Company is known as “‘a buyer’s 
Company.” It is deliberately so. Executives of this com- 
pany have, through the years, strived constantly to develop 
plans, policies and services to give the insured better- 
than-average help. This fact becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as we approach a buyer’s market. The GENERAL 
is a made-to-order Company for those alert, aggressive 
agents who are building a permanent business, based on SEAL OF PROGRESS 
good service and sound economies for their customers. 


SENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFAMERICA far 


CASUALTY MARINE 
HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 


DIVISION OFFICES GENERAL OF AMERICA GROUP 
EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. CALIFORNIA: Wilshire at La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36 Assets over $146,000,000 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, B. C. H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board 
SOUTHERN: 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. NORTHWEST: General Insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wash. W. L. CAMPBELL, President 
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Knock on Every Door 


EKARING a big smile and 

a shine on your shoes and 

being your own boss as far 
as time is concerned isn’t the easiest 
way to make a living. Ask any 
salesman. The personality boy who 
sells in the morning and goes off 
to play golf in the 
nothing more than a 
dream of a salesman. 


afternoon is 
Hollywood 


In cold, hard reality, selling is stiff 
and challenging work, especially in 
a highly competitive industry. And 
the roughest kind of selling is the 
cold canvass. Walk down a street 
and pick out any place of business, 
then go in and try to sell somebody 
a $250 to $900 machine. That, in 
effect, is a Monroe cold canvass call. 
It’s a brand of selling full of ques- 
tion marks. What awaits the sales- 
man on the other side of that door? 
Has the boss ever heard of Monroe? 
Will he welcome him with eagerness 
and open arms? Probably not. Just 
somebody else with something to 
sell. Nevertheless, the salesman’s 
job is to prove that this business 
needs a Monroe machine 


Most tips or leads _ received 
through ads, direct mail and other 
sources go to senior salesmen 
They’re equal to one foot in the 
The intermediate salesman. 
however, spends at least fifty per 
cent of his time on cold 
where he has to make his 
wedge. 


door. 


canvass 
own 


A typical intermediate is New- 
ark’s Jack Podmajersky. (“Just 
call me Podd,” he smiles.) Jack has 
a wife and two little girls. some ex 
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NORMA V. BACKSTER 
Associate Editor, Keynote 


perience in traffic and_ shipping, 
three years of college behind him 
and plans for getting a degree. Just 
what kind of a living he’ll make de- 
pends entirely on what kind of a 
selling job he does. And the cold 
canvass is a big part of that job. 
Jack’s day starts with the 6:30 
alarm. He’s in the office by 8:30 to 
plan his day for the greatest num- 
ber of calls, and is out on the road 
by 9:30 at the latest. How does he 
decide where to cold canvass? After 
he and his senior have developed 
well in advance a plan of canvassing 
according to zones, “I take a section 
and start walking down a street,”’ 
says Jack. “The rule is to knock on 
every door. You can’t overlook any 
place because the one you miss may 
be just the one who'll buy.” That 
means everyone from the blue chip 
corporation to the fruit stand on 


Mulberry Street. He recalls one 


“It's no use, Sir, | see you bubbling down 
there!" 


from other Fields 


place he nearly passed up. It was 
in a residential slum section and he 
spotted a sign over a narrow alley 
bearing the name of some small en- 
terprise. Jack wound his way 
through garbage cans and up a 
rickety flight of stairs. A little later, 
he came out with an order for an 
adding machine. 


The salesman’s first aim is to get 
the prospect to place a machine on 
trial. “Once you get him to try the 
machine for his own figure work, 
half the battle’s won,” he points out. 
“From ten cold canvass calls you 
might get ten trials—or you may get 
none.” One trial a day is average ; 
three trials would be a really big 
day. A salesman should have about 
thirty trials going to get next week’s 
order. 


“Getting a trial is a tough, up-hill 
battle,” Jack declares. There’s the 
receptionist, whose only job may be 
to keep him out. He must try to get 
to the boss tactfully, without offend- 
ing. “Most receptionists are nice,” 
says Jack, “but some can be pretty 
unpleasant.” If he can’t get in, it 
means calling again, perhaps several 
times. 


But the biggest challenge comes 
when he gets to see the man in 
charge. What kind of man will he 
be? Will he be brusk, rude, too busy 
to give him more than half an ear? 
The salesman must adapt to any 
mood. Usually on a cold canvass he 
knows very little about what kind 
of work his prospect is doing, or 
what his needs might be. He must 
he alert to every detail that might 
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give him a hint as to how he can 
be of use to him. 

Sometimes a competitor gets there 
lirst. “Sometimes I find myself 
sitting right next to one in the recep- 
tion room,” remarks Jack. “Once 
as I sat outside an office | could hear 
a competitive salesman talking to the 
man I was waiting to see. Or you 
might run into a competitive ma- 
chine on trial. Then you really have 
to fight hard to get your machine 
in, because you’re right on the edge 
of the cliff.” 

Once a trial is secured, the sales- 
man must win the operator. She may 
be a confirmed user of another 
brand. He must work around her 
objections, show her how Monroe 
can do the job better. He must 
know his machine thoroughly and 
have the answers at his fingertips. 
“Then there’s the office kibitzer,” 
adds Jack. “He jeers about the Mon- 
roe he saw over at such and such a 
place that was broken down every 
other day.” 

A big slice of a salesman’s job is 
instructing. When he leaves a ma- 
chine on trial he must do a thorough 
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job of teaching its operation so that 
the machine won't be blamed for 
something due to faulty instruction. 
He usually calls back once or twice 
during a trial to make sure the op- 
erator understands. Only when the 
prospect shows sufficient interest in 
the machine will he start working 
toward an order. If no interest is 
shown, he must try to work out new 
short cuts for his figure work. 
When Jack completes his calls for 
the day he reports back to the office. 
“There’s a lot more paper work to 
selling than most people think,” says 
he. A daily record must be kept of 
all calls, there are trial reports to 
fill out, names to add to mailing lists 
for advertising pamphlets, etc. Just 
how much a salesman has accom- 
plished during the day is posted on a 
large chart for all in the branch to 
see. Though official hours at Newark 
are 8:30 to 5:15, salesmen often stay 
long after quitting time, rehearsing 
demonstrations or getting trial ma- 
chines ready for an early start next 
morning. Taking work home is not 
uncommon, for the salesman may 
have to work out new applications 


for a prospect or better 
himself with a machine. 

Does a salesman make a lot of 
money? “That depends entirely 
upon himself,” says Jack, “and what 
kind of a job he does.” Jack’s look 
ing forward to the day he goes on 
straight commission, even though 
“the income would be less secure.” 
If he is sick his pay, of course, will 
stop and he must plan ahead for just 
such emergencies. He must learn to 
anticipate slow seasons. He will find 
it difficult to get away for two-week 
vacations, because that 
loss of sales. 

A salesman’s road is not paved 
with feathers and down, but Jach 
Podd thinks it’s worth the sweat 
“It’s fascinating work because you 
never meet the same type of person 
or situation twice. You sometimes 
meet difficult people, but the nice 
ones make up for it. Just how big 
a success | make of selling all de 
pends on me and how good a job | 
can do. It’s a challenge—but that’s 
why I like being a salesman.” 


Reprinted from Keynote, published by Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company 
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PROGRESS 


of 


EXTENDED 
COVERAGE 


HE 1918 New York standard 

fire policy had this exclusion, 

“If a building, or any material 
part thereof, falls except as a result 
of fire, all insurance by this policy 
on such building or its contents shall 
immediately cease.” The standard 
windstorm policy excluded loss by 
fire. Wasn’t the insured in a fine 
position should a windstorm damage 
his building to the extent that a ma- 
terial part fell and then a fire ensued, 
destroying the property. This con- 
dition was remedied by a clause at- 
tached to the windstorm policy called 


‘Bridging the gap clause”. This 


clause extended the windstorm policy 
to cover fire damage when the proxi- 
mate cause was from windstorm. 

This clause was a forward step but 
to obtain the coverages now afforded 
under the extended coverage en- 
dorsement, many clauses such as 
smoke damage, falling aircraft and 
motor vehicle damage were attached 
to either the fire or windstorm poli- 
cies. Each of these clauses required 
an additional premium and collec- 
tively the cost was quite high. To 
insure against loss from explosion 
and riot and civil commotion, sep- 
arate policies were required. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mrs. A. M. Dodds 
Osage City, Kans. 


Branch, Cincinnati, June 26, 1882 


In reply to your esteemed favor of the 23rd inst, we beg to say that Wind Storms 
being entirely foreign to the business of fire insurance in which we are engaged, we 
have nothing to do therewith. Neither do we suppose that any other reputable fire 
Co. does, but only such Companies as must resort to some ludicrous method or 
worse in order to get any business. One would hardly expect to find ready made 
horse shoes for sale at a Millinery store, yet such a commodity would have as fit a 


place in such a stock as wind storms would have in the business of fire insurance. Now 
do we not speak the truth? 


Yours, very truly, 


N. M. Magill G/A 


If against Wind, why also not against Rain, Hail, Crushing by Snow, accidents caused 
by faulty construction of buildings, etc. etc. etc. The proposition, Mrs. Dodds, is too 
absurd for any strictly legitimate fire insurance company to consider for one moment. 


M 


F. A. GREENWOOD 
Assistant Secretary 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company 


Then came 1930 and the introduc- 
tion of the supplemental contract 
which included most of the present 
E.C. perils and could be attached 
to the fire policy. What a stir in the 
insurance industry. Insurance jour- 
nals had articles both for and against 
the endorsement but it generally was 
accepted as a great step forward. 
Soon the name was changed to the 
E.C. endorsement and this endorse- 
ment eventually was adopted by all 
states. Companies then began an in- 
tense advertising program and within 
a few years the writing of fire and 
windstorm policies became passe. 

At the first underwriters confer- 
ence I attended a speaker claimed 
that the coverage afforded would 
eventually ruin the companies. | 
expect some companies today feel 
the same way after their E.C. ex- 
perience the past few years. The 
boxed letter written in 1882 by Mr. 
N. M. Magill, general agent for the 
Western Department of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company expresses the 
feeling prevalent at that time and is 
of considerable historic interest. 

There have been many changes in 
the wording of the endorsement dur- 
ing the last five years, which have 
made progress in the endorsement 
not only by clarifying the coverage, 
but also making the endorsement 
conform to changes in the fire forms. 
Since many states made revisions at 
various times and since all endorse- 
ments previously and presently in 
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use were not and are not identical 
as to provisions and coverage, the 
changes and improvements cannot 
be summarized except in a general 
way. 

Comparing past and _ present 
forms, the following major changes 
are reflected in the majority of the 
states. In the apportionment clause 
the essential change is the introduc- 
tion of the “Joint Loss” principal 
which is coming into general use and 
applies to those losses which may be 
covered by types of contracts. In 
the war risk exclusion clause, the 
phrase reading, “from any peril or 
perils included in this endorsement” 
has been inserted to make it per- 
fectly clear that the war risk exclu- 
sion Clause can have no application 
to the fire coverage under the basic 
policy. The provisions applicable to 
windstorm and hail have been re- 
vised and clarified to a great extent. 


Waves and Water 


The word “waves” has been added 
as an excluded peril immediately 
after the word “snowstorms” and 
preceding the term “tidal waves”. 
Also the word “water” has been in- 
serted preceding the word “rain”. 

The phrase “temporary or board 
roof” has been eliminated since the 
“alterations and repairs permit” in 
the fire forms would undoubtedly be 
held to supersede this provision and 
similarly the phrase “or reconstruc- 
tion” has been eliminated for the 
same reason. The “Alterations and 
repairs permit” which appears in 
practically all uniform fire forms 
giving permission to alter, repair or 
reconstruct should constitute the 
necessary assumption of liability. 

Provisions applicable to explosion 
have been revised substituting the 
phrase “rotating parts of machines 
or machinery” for the words “fly 
wheels.” Also the explosion pro- 
visions have made clear that losses 
of the firebox type are covered. A 
new paragraph has been added to 
the effect that electrical arcing, water 
hammer and the bursting of water 
pipes are not explosions within the 
intent or meaning of these pro- 
visions. 

The provisions applicable to riot, 
riot attending a strike and civil com- 
motion have been changed to incor- 
porate the following. “Unless spe- 
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CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
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AN AGENT is a sound business man familiar with the business of 
each of his clients, so that he knows what processes are involved, 
where losses are likely to occur and what insurance coverage his 


AN AGENT is a student of the complex and constantly growing 


AN AGENT keeps abreast of all new developments, all new types 
of coverage, and new safety methods. 


AN AGENT is a trained man licensed by his state, with a full 


AN AGENT is Pearl-American to everyone of our policy holders. 


It is because we recognize the importance of our Agents that we give 
them ample assurance of close support from fieldmen and underwriters, 
and fast, accurate, dependable service . . . the kind of cooperation that 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of the 
world’s greatest companies at his command. 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
GROUP 


MERICAN 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 








cifically endorsed hereon in writing, 
this company shall not be liable; 
however, for loss resulting from 
damage to or destruction of the de- 
scribed property owing to change in 
temperature or interruption of op- 
erations, whether or not such loss is 
covered by this policy as to other 
perils.” 

In the provisions applicable to 
smoke, the words “or by a vent” 
have been inserted to meet situa- 
tions where gas devices are com- 
monly employed. The glass clause 
has been eliminated because of criti- 
cism from producers to the effect 


that the insured should not be penal- 
ized on a plate glass loss particularly 
when 80% or more insurance to 
value was carried. Also because the 
clause would have little application 
to dwellings and due to its effect 
from a public relations standpoint. 

What about deductibles and ex- 
clusion from coverage of television 
antennas? Of the thirty-seven states 
to which inquiry was made, twenty- 
three have a deductible provision 
applying to windstorm and hail cov- 
erage. The amount deductible varies 
as well as its application as to build- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Extended Coverage—Continued 


ing or both building and contents. 
In some states the deductible may be 
eliminated by an additional flat 
charge or an increase in rate. 

One area in Florida has an un- 
usual deductible, namely 2% on 
buildings. Since many large hotels 
are located in this area, it seems 
logical to have a percentage deduct- 
ible as there is little benefit to the 


insurors to apply a $250 deductible 
on a high valued building in a hurri- 
cane area. 

In some states the application of 
the windstorm and hail deductible 
specifically mentions television an- 
tennas and in many states, wind- 
storm and hail damage to antennas 
is excluded unless specifically in- 
sured. 

Certainly the home office claims 
manager must have available cur- 





EVERY AGENT 


SHOULD . 


rent E.C. endorsements as well as 
the effective dates of the various 
changes which may or may not ef- 
fect policies which have been in 
force for some time. 


Public Relations 


Until about a year ago my per- 
sonal opinion was against a deduct- 
ible as it appeared to be good pub 
lic relations to occasionally have an 
insured collect a small claim. Now 
I’m very much in favor of a de- 
ductible, mainly because of loss 
frequency, high cost of repairs and 
adjustment fees. Our claims depart- 
ment suggests that a high percentage 
of claims would be eliminated by the 
adoption of a nationwide deductible 
plan. However, it appears that some 
rating jurisdictions would not ap- 
prove a deductible unless there is an 
adjustment in the E.C. rate. 

In most rating jurisdictions, a ten 
year experience is considered to be 
preferable for a basis for E.C. rate 
adjustments, but in some states, 
rates must be reviewed and adjusted 
each five year period. There is some 
flexibility in many of the state rat- 
ing regulations which permit rate 
adjustments should there be an un 
derwriting loss for several consecu 
tive years. 

What is the future of the E.C. 
endorsement? With the trend to 
broaden the coverage by adding the 
A.E.C. endorsement and the C.D.E. 
will there soon be a single form in 
corporating not only all present 
available coverages, but so broad in 
its scope that again some industry 
spokesman will say—‘“This new 
super endorsement will soon ruin the 
insurance companies ?” 


Every agent knows how much time 
and effort it takes to build a suc- 
cessful business. He knows, too, 
that his burden can be lighter, his 
goal attained quicker when he is 
backed by saleable merchandise 
and tools with which to sell. Peer- 
less offers both to alert agents in- 
terested in increasing their volume. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER 


EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1954 
Owen C. Torrey will relinquish his 
duties as general manager of the 
Marine Office of America and be 
succeeded by George Inselman, pres 
ently an assistant manager. Carl P 
Kremer will continue as assistant 
general manager and in addition will 
assume the chairmanship of the 
board of directors of the United 
States P. and I. Agency. Rear Ad 
miral Edward C. Holden is slated to 
succeed Mr. Kremer as president of 
that agency. 
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GARAGE LIABILITY RATES 


REVISED RATES for automobile 
liability insurance policies written 
on a payroll basis for garage risks 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters have been ap- 
proved in Florida, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia. The Florida, 
Kentucky and Mississippi insurance 
departments have also approved 
filings of the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau on these risks. The re- 
visions became effective August 18 
except in Virginia where the effec- 
tive date is October 1. They are 
part of a countrywide program to 
adjust bodily injury and property 
damage rates for these risks because 
of the adverse experience which has 
developed. 


CALLS FOR REVISION OF 
STATE'S INSURANCE 
LAWS 


COMMISSIONER T. J. GILLOOLY 
of West Virginia has announced his 
intention to ask the State Legisla- 
ture for funds to permit a general 
revision of the state’s insurance 
laws. Such a revision is badly 
needed according to the commis- 
sioner and would give his depart- 
ment closer control over insurance 
activities in the state. He also 
charged that the budget of his de- 
partment is inadequate for the work 
it must do. 


INLAND MARINE RESULTS 


THE STATISTICAL REPORT filed by 
the Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau with the insurance departments 
of the various states shows a ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written 
of 42.52% for the year 1953. The 
similar ratio for the five year period 
ending with 1953 is 43.45%. A sup- 
plemental report on the personal 
property floater only, scheduled 
property excluded, shows a ratio of 
losses paid to premiums written of 
48.43% and of losses incurred to 
premiums earned of 52.70%. Com- 
parable ratios for the five year 
period are 52.17% and 59.81%. The 
ratios are based on direct premiums 
written less return premiums and 
excluding reinsurance premiums 
and on direct losses paid less sal- 
vages. 
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INSURANCE SURVEY 


A SURVEY OF A CROSS SECTION of 
the readers of The American Home 
magazine covering all forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia 
developed the fact that 93.3% of 
the readers responding to the ques- 
tionnaire carry insurance on their 
automobiles, 82.1% carry fire insur- 
ance on their dwellings and 87.4% 
on personal property. 63.5% of the 
respondents carry accident and 
health insurance, 50.9% personal 
liability coverage and 23.7% all-risk 
theft protection. Evidence that 
women exercise a substantial influ- 
ence on the purchase of insurance is 
found in the reply that 51% of the 
wives take the responsibility of mak- 
ing premium payments. 

Additional findings of the survey 
are that 92.6% of the 1,815 readers 
replying to the questionnaire have 
one or more cars. 93.1% of these 
carried liability insurance on their 
cars, 78.7% fire and theft, 68.9% 
collision and 57.5% medical pay- 
ments coverage. However only 
25.5% of those carrying automobile 
insurance reported that it had been 
solicited by an agent. That such 
solicitation might be profitable may 
be indicated by the fact that nearly 
half, 49.4%, of the insureds have 
changed the company writing their 
coverage at some time or other. The 
educational efforts of companies and 
producers are evidently fairly effec- 
tive as indicated by the replies to the 
questions, “What do you think sets 
the level of automobile insurance 
rates?” 79.3% thought the fre- 
quency of accidents does, 24.9% the 
driver’s age, 20.7% traffic condi- 
tions, 8.4% the number carrying in- 
surance and only 8.1% the profits 
of insurance companies 
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ILLINOIS FIRE RATES 


REVISED FIRE AND EXTENDED Cov- 
erage rates which became effective 
in Illinois August 23 will save policy- 
holders of that state an estimated 
$1,500,000 a year. The larger part 
of the reduction (about $1,100,000) 
applies to extended coverage en- 
dorsement rates in Cook County 
where rates on dwellings and their 
contents were reduced from nine to 
eight cents per $100. The rate on 
commercial buildings and contents 
was reduced from $.084 to $.074. 
Fire insurance rates on downstate 
Illinois properties have also been re- 
duced, representing the additional 
$400,000 saving to policyholders. 


A. & H. COVERAGE FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE accident 
and health insurance for Federal 
employees has been deferred until 
next year and will be studied for 
action by the next Congress. This 
legislation is entirely separate from 
the group life plan passed by the 
House and sent to the President. 
It would be on a voluntary basis to 
employees with the government con- 
tributing up to $26 a year for each 
worker. Each agency would be au- 
thorized to negotiate with its carrier 
and the services of agents and brok 
ers would not be used. 


SCHOOL DRIVING 
INSTRUCTION 


OVER TWO HUNDRED colleges pres- 
ently are conducting more than four 
hundred twenty-five courses in 
driver education according to the re- 
cently published text book, “High- 
way Safety and Driver Education.” 
It also notes that over six thousand 
high schools conduct complete pro- 
grams and have training cars while 
several thousand others give some 
classroom instructions. Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack and Dr. Leon Brody, both 
of New York University, who co 
edited the book, recommend that 
the high school courses be given in 
the sophomore year. They feel the 
minimum legal driving age should be 
set low enough so that instructions 
can be given to those students who 
may leave school before graduating 
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“REPORT ON STATE FARM / MAX Medical Payments coverage 


explanatory policyholder mailing was used by State Farm Mutual to announce MAX 


Maximum Medical Payments 


GOOD NEWS FOR 2 MILLION FAMILIES 


In November, 1953, State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 


to combine broad-form medical 
payments benefits with regular Med-Pay coverage and sell both in 
one package 


Company made a bold decision 


at one low package price 


State insurance commissions 


approved. First announcements to 


policyholders went out December 1, 1 3. The plan is now in effect 
in all but four states in the company’s operating area. 

The 2% million families who now enjoy MAX coverage have re- 
ceived the “‘one package one price”’ idea enthusiastically. State 
Farm’s plan makes it possible for them to get the added benefits at 
an added cost of about 50¢ semiannually 


The idea of broadening Med-Pay benefits was not original with 
State Farm. Many other carriers have offered their insureds 
equivalent coverage. 

But the State Farm ‘‘one package—one price’’ approach is 
worth noting. It illustrates the way State Farm applies stream- 
lined bookkeeping and ‘'mass production’’ methods to give 
policyholders low-cost, high-value protecti 


STATE Fan 


& 


INSURANCE 


This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home O/ 
Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more a t any asp 
State Farm operations, simply write Director of Public Relations.’ 








Ca-IJusurance and Social Jnsurance 


MPHASIS has been placed 

on the principle of co-in- 

surance in connection with 
current experiments with “Major 
medical” of “Catastrophe insur- 
ance,” or with the continuing efforts 
to help finance medical care. To the 
uninitiated, the term “co-insurance” 
is relatively unfamiliar, and its fre- 
quent use may convey the impression 
that it is an innovation conceived as 
a remedy for some of the abuses and 
inequities that are becoming increas- 
ingly obvious as social insurance 
programs are developed and ex- 
tended. But co-insurance has always 
been a principle, not an expedient. 
It has never been our intention to 
compensate medical expense in full 
by the provisions of an insurance 
plan. In general, if people have no 
share in the loss that medical ex- 
pense represents, they will have no 
incentive to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. It may be put this way: if 
members of an insured group share 
the losses, they help police them; 
if they don’t share, they don’t police, 
and we need the individual with 
whom we share a loss as our collab- 
orator. It is he, after all, who as- 
sumes the expense we help him dis- 
charge—it is he who can negotiate 
reasonable limits to that expense. 


No Suspicion 


I don’t think we should feel any 
hesitancy about advocating co-insur- 
ance; the term may not be familiar 
to people outside our profession, but 
the principle has been applied in 
other lines without arousing sus- 
picion of our motives. 
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S. GWYN DULANEY 
Secretary, Group Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


In the early days of fire insurance 
before modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment was available, it was common 
practice to provide a three-quarter 
loss clause in a fire policy. The use 
of such a clause forced the individual 
to be self-insured for one-quarter of 
the risk, thereby increasing his inter- 
est in keeping available necessary 
fire-fighting equipment and encour- 
aging the maximum with respect to 
fire prevention. With the develop- 
ment of fire-fighting facilities, the 
need of a three-quarter loss clause 
tended to disappear, and the problem 
faced by the carrier became one of 
determining proper rate or coverage 
differentials between the individual 
who was fully protected and the indi- 
vidual who carried but partial pro- 
tection. With this objective in mind, 
the present fire insurance co-insur- 
ance clause was introduced—an 
agreement between a_ policyholder 
and an insurance company whereby 
the policyholder agrees to maintain 
insurance to the extent of at least 
80% of the value of the property ; 
that failing to do so he becomes a 
“co-insurer” for the difference be- 
tween the amount carried and the 
amount required by the agreement. 

Co-insurance with respect to fire 
policies has been understood and 
expected by the public. It is true 
that the latter type of co-insurance, 
i.e., the 80% co-insurance clause, 
tends to encourage the policyholder 
to keep his amount of insurance 
close to the full value of the prop- 


erty. From an insurance company 
standpoint, this is practical under 
present day conditions ; facilities in 
metropolitan areas tend to cut down 
the frequency and extent of loss, 
and all losses are material—the re- 
ality of a loss can be established by 
inspection and the extent determined 
by appraisal or by arriving at a fair 
cost of restoration—possibly by get- 
ting competitive bids. Social insur- 
ance, on the other hand, has many 
aspects and where a financial loss 
as a result of disability is involved, 
it is not easy to determine that there 
is a respectable basis for claiming 
a loss at all, and it is even more 
difficult to measure or appraise the 
exact extent of loss. 


Weekly Indemnity 


Any examination of co-insurance 
in the social insurance field should 
start with weekly indemnity. Early 
weekly indemnity plans constituted 
a professional approach to the prob- 
lem that mutual aid societies of 
various kinds were trying to solve. 
These latter were not, in general, 
very successful, but even the com- 
parative amateurs who conceived 
and developed these mutual aid 
schemes did not make the mistake 
of trying to reimburse lost wages in 
full. The common practice was to 
compensate lost wages in part—they 
didn’t know that they were deciding 
upon “‘co-insurance”’ as a feature of 
their enterprise, but logic told them 
it wasn’t safe to insure a loss in full. 
When companies began to experi- 
ment in this field at the request of 
employers in the very early 1900's, 

(Continued on the next page) 





Co-Insurance—Centinued 


one of the first problems that had to 
he considered was how to determine 
the point at which we could be sure 
the loss was real rather than fic- 
titious. In other words, contrasted 
with fire insurance, where losses are 
definite and specific and the cause 
obvious, weekly indemnity involved 
the human element and presented the 
problem of deciding how to deter- 
mine whether or not the disability 
alleged to be the cause of loss actually 
existed and how to confine our pay- 
ments to the period of genuine and 
complete disability. 

Naturally we resorted first to 
medical evidence to confirm or deny 
the merits of claims for losses at- 
tributed to disability, but we did 
realize that such medical evidence 
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alone was not sufhcient; what we 
needed further was some determent 
to the presentation of false claims, 
and some encouragement to the 
claimant to resume work as quickly 
as possible. 

We found that if we attempted 
to write plans with sickness pay- 
ments starting the first day, we were 
going to be paying for some ex- 
tended weekends and fishing trips. 
In an attempt to restrict payments 
to true claims, insurance companies 
naturally invoked the principle of 
co-insurance for weekly indemnity. 
This co-insurance manifested itself 
in two ways; first, an initial waiting 
period during which an individual 
suffered an actual, financial out-of- 
pocket loss (a deductible) and sec- 
ond, co-insurance of his loss after 
the expiration of the initial waiting 
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period, normal practice being to pro- 
vide a fixed dollar amount for each 
salary group but never more than 
two-thirds of wage or salary. Co- 
insurance as a deductible tended to 
eliminate the counterfeit disabilities 
as well as those short-term disabili- 
ties which the individual could take 
care of himself without undue finan- 
cial hardship. Co-insurance, after 
the expiration of the waiting period, 
encouraged the individual to take 
care of himself and get back to work 
as soon as possible. 


Favorable Effect 


The favorable effect of these two 
factors has been real and measurable. 
In cases where a weekly indemnity 
plan had been operating satisfactor- 
ily and as a result of collective 
bargaining or for other reasons, the 
employer removed the co-insurance 
feature by adopting a practice of full 
salary continuance, the frequency 
and duratiomof disabilities increased 
rapidly. On one case in point, loss 
ratios increased from 60% to 143% 
in less than twenty-four months. 
This pattern of co-insurance in 
weekly indemnity, which also applies 
to workmen’s compensation and to 
unemployment insurance, is so well 
established that we would not think 
of attempting to write this type of 
business on any other basis, yet | 
feel that this fundamental was, to 
some extent, lost sight of as we ap- 
proached and attempted to meet the 
problems of providing hospital and 
surgical insurance. 


There have been two schools of 
thought with respect to hospital and 
surgical benefits—(1) the insurance 
approach of insuring benefits, with 
elements of co-insurance as previ- 
ously set forth, and (2) the service 
approach as applied to hospital care, 
which approach I will frankly admit 
has been better advertised and un- 
doubtedly has a great popular ap- 
peal. The insurance companies, 
when they first entered this field 
of providing hospital and surgical 
insurance, followed the general pat- 
tern that had been established with 
other lines and started on a con- 
servative basis. Early policies were 
combined with weekly indemnity. 
and an initial waiting period was 
required in that benefits were pay- 
able only if the confinement com- 
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menced while the individual was 
entitled to benefits under the weekly 
indemnity; co-insurance, after the 
waiting period, was provided through 
the medium of conservative under- 
writing (reimbursement up to $3 
per day of confinement, with total 
miscellaneous fees limited to $15). 


Too Restricted 


As would be expected when ex- 
perimenting with a new idea, the 
initial approach was too restricted 
and too conservative so the pattern 
has been one of repeated liberaliza- 
tion. This liberalization was neces- 
sary, for the proportion of total 
cost assumed by the individual in 
the early plans was entirely too 
great. However, the pendulum ap- 
pears to have swung too far in the 
other direction, and we have found 
ourselves, in attempting to meet the 
competition of the service type plans 
tending to overlook or ignore the 
fundamentals to which we so care- 
fully adhered with weekly indemnity 
and which we had in mind when we 
started to write hospital benefits. 
Possibly, I should not say that we 
overlooked or lost sight of the fun- 
damentals. It would be more accu- 
rate to say that we were led astray 
by organizations having the same 
benevolent purposes as we in the 
field of medical care but who didn’t 
have our experience with plans for 
prepayment of expenses suffered as 
a result of unpredictable disability. 
In order to satisfy a perfectly nor- 
mal appetite for additional business, 
we permitted ourselves to follow an 
example which was bound, in the 
light of long and constant experi- 
ence, to lead to embarrassment. 
Now, we find many of these organ- 
izations resorting, by various devices, 
to the indispensable principle of co- 
insurance. To them, the need for 
co-insurance is a discovery. To us, 
their experience is simple additional 
evidence of its fundamental place in 
social insurance programs. 

Theoretically, we should be able 
to write a plan that would provide 
the necessary services with constant 
rates or, possibly with rates increas- 
ing only to the extent that such in- 
crease is forced by inflation. As is 
often the case, however, theory does 
not hold up in practice, for who can 
determine what services are neces- 
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WINFIELD SCOTT (1786-1866) was a 
famous American soldier. His men affec- 
tionately called him, “Old Fuss and 
Feathers" as he loved ceremonies. 





HE WAS CAPTURED BY BRITISH but 
later freed. When war ended he was given 
rank of major general. 
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WHILE A GRADUATE LAWYER he 
gave up his profession to join the army. 
When the war of 1812 broke out he was 
made a lieutenant colonel. 


SCOTT LATER PREPARED the first com- 
plete manual of military tactics in the 
U. S. He was given command of troops 
in the Mexican War, and led them to 
victory. He later ran for President, but 
was defeated. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS .. . who join Hawkeye-Security and 


Industrial. Every service is provided to help them step-up production 


. . « providing service without red tape . . . 


ment of claims .. . 
service. 


prompt, equitable settle- 


and home office representatives always at their 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines lowa 





sary and assess the fair cost of these 
services? Furthermore, who can in- 
duce the individual, the hospital and 
the doctor to accept such determina- 
tion? I reach the conclusion, there- 
fore, that safely to underwrite a 
service type plan, we would need 
someone with the wisdom of a 
Solomon to determine in every case 
exactly what services are necessary 
and how much they are worth, and, 
furthermore, such individual would 
have to have absolute authority, such 
as Judge Landis had in baseball, to 
enforce Solomon’s judgment on the 


individual, the hospital, and the 
doctor. So far neither the insurance 
nor the medical profession has pro- 
duced this theoretical Judge Solo 
mon Landis, and lacking this indi 
vidual, I can see no alternative but 
to go back to the fundamental insur 
ance principle of injecting proper 
and adequate co-insurance into the 
picture to the point that the individ- 
ual involved will aid in eliminating 
the unnecessary services and will 
assist in keeping charges to a reason 
able figure. 


(Continued on page 92 








The Los Angeles Story 


... how a handful of business 


leaders helped save over 1300 lives! 


® [In 1946, Los Angeles auto drivers were 
losing their lives at the astonishing rate 
of almost 500 a year. Shocked into action, a 
handful of civic-minded business leaders 
made traffic safety their business too. 
Pooling their management experience 
and resources, they joined forces with 
the Greater Los Angeles Safety Council. 

Working in cooperation with the Coun- 
cil, traffic engineers, and local, county 
and state agencies, these business leaders 
supported better laws and law enforce- 
ment, better driver education, better traf- 
fic systems and roads. The success of their 
joint efforts can be measured in human 
lives saved—over 1300 in seven years, 


cutting the annual death toll almost in half. 


This is one example of what happens 
when successful business men make traffic 
and highway safety their business. In 
other cities, too, the leadership and sup- 
port of business leaders is paying big divi- 
dends in human lives saved. So impor- 
tant has been their contribution that 
the community approach— spearheaded by 
business leaders—was the keynote of 
President Eisenhower’s 1954 White House 
Conference On Highway Safety. 

The natural leaders to stimulate this 
community action are the members of 
the insurance industry. We have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to guide 
these efforts. By making traffic safety 


everyone's business—everyone will benefit. 
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, * you buy that with every 
order placed with R & S for 
insurance printing. Insur- 
ance that your policies, rate 
manuals, endorsements, office 
forms, etc., will be quality- 
produced to your specifica- 
tions and delivered on time. 


This “insurance” is backed 
by years of serving insurance 
companies large and small — 
we talk your language. Will 
you talk with an R &S repre- 


sentative? A call or note will 
arrange an appointment, and 
remember, our prices are 
competitive too! 


PUNCHED CARD 


TABULATION 


the Statistical Division of R & S is 
highly skilled and fully equipped 
to give you rapid, correct figures 
and reports on any phase of your 
operation you may require. We'd 
like to send you our booklet, it’s 
free. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
55 Old Colony Parkway, Boston 25, Mass. 
1025 Brush Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Plants At: Boston, Mass.* Danville, Ill. 
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FASTER CLAIM ADJUSTMENT 


HE EXPEDITING of claim ad- 
| Breetienes is just one of sev- 
eral insurance functions improved 
by newly installed photocopy equip- 
ment at a southern insurance com- 
pany. This medium-sized company, 
with 650 home office employees, 
writes life, accident and health, and 
hospital insurance in forty-seven 
states and Canada for both groups 
and individuals. 

In a year, the company receives 
from 80,000 to 100,000 claims. Each 
time a policyholder presents a claim, 
the claim department must obtain 
complete policy information from 
the operating department. Formerly, 
it was necessary to transcribe the 
information from policy record cards 
maintained in each of three operat- 
ing departments onto the face of a 
claim jacket. The transcribed infor- 
mation then had to be carefully 
proofread to guard against errors 
which could be costly. The typing 
and proofreading consumed a great 
deal of time. 

A much more satisfactory method 
has now been worked out by this 
company, utilizing photocopying 
procedures. First, the policy record 
cards were converted from heavy 
card stock to a translucent stock in 
order to facilitate photocopying. 
Then a film overlay of a distribution 
form for breaking down the claim 
payment was made by photocopying 
a drawn form on lithographic film 
and making a contact print of this 
negative on another film to provide 
a positive transparency. 

When a claim is received, the 
record card and the overlay are 
placed on a sheet of photocopy paper 


“4 


and run through the photocopy ma- 
chine. This job is easily and quickly 
done on the Peerless Dri-Stat dry- 
process photocopy machine. The 
resulting composite print, containing 
all the required policy information 
and the distribution form, is glued 
to the face of the claim jacket and 
is ready for processing by the claim 
department. 

This procedure has been in opera- 
tion for just over a year on about 
100,000 policies. It has proved so 
satisfactory that it is being adopted 
for the company’s other lines of cov- 
erage. When all installations now 
under way are completed, this sys- 
tem will eliminate the typing and 
proofing of some 80,000 to 100,000 
claim jackets per year, and will pro- 
vide faster claim payment services 
to over one-third of a million policy- 
holders. 


COMPANIES MERGE 


ALLAN A. Ryan, chairman of the 
board of Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., and Philip M. Zenner, 
chairman of the board of The 
McBee Company, have announced 
the stockholders of both companies 
approved the plans for merging the 
two concerns effective July 31, 1954. 
The consolidated company will be 
known as Royal McBee Corporation. 

Allan A. Ryan, will be chairman 
of the board of directors of the con- 
solidated company; Philip M. Zen- 
ner, will be president. 

The business of the new corpora- 
tion will be conducted as two divi- 
sions with F. P. Ryan as president of 
Royal Typewriter Company and H. 
C. Davis, president of The McBee 
Company. 
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Only CZaltonals new adding machine gives you: 


[WE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar—a great saving of effort for 
operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—be- 
cause every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar — because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 
National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
—and they have accomplished more with 
less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 


plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 
Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 


2. 

3 Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
" red. * automatic ciphers. 

4. 


Automatic space-up of 8 Rugged-duty construction, 
tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


. 
For demonstration phone nearest National office Spalional 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


or National dealer. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 








IMPROVED FINGER TIPS 


Cool-cot, an improved rubber finger tip, 
has been introduced by The Spencer Rub- 
ber Products Company of Manchester, 
Conn. The new tip features an open back 
which permits the finger to “breathe” and 
virtually eliminates all finger perspiration 
(the chief complaint against conventional 
rubber finger tips) a unique multi-S suction 
grip facilitating positive, sure paper han- 
dling and speeding work and a new rain- 
bow pattern color. 
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Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete inform 


and prices on the items checked 


Improved Finger Tips 
The Directoire 

Plastic Case 
Continuous Envelopes 


Automatic Calendar 


Firm Name 
Attention of - 
Position 


Firm Address - 











THE DIRECTOIRE 


This telephone-catalog book systematizer, 
a new development in office filing equip- 
ment, is called the perfect answer for in- 
surance manual, catalog, rate book and 
directory reference systematizing. It should 
prove valuable in nearly every department 
of an insurance organization. Manufactured 


by the Art Steel Company Inc. in a basic 
unit of six binder stations, it can readily 
and easily be expanded to fifteen stations. 
Binders are of stainless steel, mat finish, 
with heavy pressboard hinged cases that 
lay flat in working position. The units 
are 30!/,” high (desk height), 40!/.” wide 
and 18” deep and are finished in standard 
gray or green with frost tan and frost 
green available. 


PLASTIC CASE 


This featherweight foldable plastic un- 
derarm carry-all case is precisely manu- 
factured to high standards to make it water 
and dust proof when closed. It is suitable 
for carrying papers, memoranda, miscel- 
laneous data, etc. and is considerably less 
expensive than leather cases. A special 
feature is the new all-plastic closure which 
it is claimed will not jam or stick, will not 
tear fabric, is rustless, watertight and air- 
tight and always slides smoothly and per- 
fectly. The case is full legal size, 12!/,” x 
15'/,”, and is produced by the Serolite 
Corporation in simulated alligator grain or 
simulated box calf. The latter may be 
imprinted if desired. Colors available are 
brown and black. 


CONTINUOUS ENVELOPES 


The speed, accuracy and continuous 
production inherent in continuous forms 
have been applied to the “continuous en- 
velopes” devised by Uarco, Incorporated. 
They are produced from two webs of 
paper, with three sides thermally sealed 
to form the pocket, and with a glued flap 
for closing. Mainly used with punch card 
accounting machines, they feed continu- 
ously and automatically with no time- 
wasting stops. They are available in a wide 
range of sizes and styles suitable for 
mailing premium notices, financial reports, 
brochures and advertising material and 
can also be used as claim jackets and for 
other work-in-process records. The con- 
trol punched margins are easily removed 
by hand or machine after addressing and 
the envelopes can be quickly separated 
mechanically or manually. 


AUTOMATIC CALENDAR 


A new and unusual item is this electric 
calendar. Plugged into any 110 volt AC 
outlet, it looks like a charming mantle 
clock but tells the days instead of the 
hours. The only attention required is to 
pull the plug for one day every 29th of 
February. Finished in walnut, mahogany 
and blond finish, the calendar is useful 
and decorative either in the office or in 
the home. It is a product of the Datelec 
Company. 
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NSURANCE agencies and home 
Bone, like many other businesses 
which are faced with an ever in- 
creasing volume of paper work and 
routine stenographic chores, have 
been quick to adopt new and better 
ways of doing things. Insurance 
company uses of photocopying 
methods are an example of this. 

Photocopying offers a highly prac- 
tical, simple and economical means 
of giving better customer service 
and at the same time reducing costs 
and generally streamlining many of- 
fice procedures. The materials and 
equipment for photocopying, in com- 
mon with most other photographic 
processes, have improved matkedly 
in recent years. 

Thinking of photocopying as a 
business tool, rather than merely a 
photographic process, the Eastman 
Kodak Company, a few years ago, 
set out to design a new and better 
photocopying printer which would 
be an office machine in the truest 
sense of the word. The result of 
their efforts has been the recent in- 
troduction of the Kodak Verifax 
Printer and Kodak Verifax Matrix 
Paper. 

The Verifax Printer differs in 
operation from most other photo- 
copying machines, in that the same 
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matrix sheet which is used to copy 
a document is also used to produce 
the duplicate copies desired. Thus 
only one sheet of sensitized material 
is required to produce copies instead 
of two (a negative sheet and a posi- 
tive) ; copies may be made of inex- 
pensive copy paper instead of a spe- 
cial type of printing paper; up to 
three or more copies can be produced 
from each sensitized matrix sheet 
at a cost estimated at less than four 
cents per copy; copies can be made 
in full room light in any office ; and 
copies are dry and ready for use 
immediately upon withdrawal from 
the machine. 

3ecause these features represent 
a definitely new approach to photo- 
copying in the office, the company 
started out to discover how this 
printer has worked out for insurance 
people. The following are reports 
from various sections of the country 
made to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Michael J. Margolis of the Mi- 
chael J. Margolis Agency reports 
that one of his men first saw the 
equipment in a photo dealer’s store 
and told him about it. This got him 


BETTER 
CLIENT 
SERVICE 


interested in photocopying as a 
means of increasing office efficiency, 
and he then investigated the various 
machines designed for use in this 
field. 


Mr. Margolis, reports, “We have 
been using Verifax for five months 
now. Our principal reason for pur- 
chase was to avoid the tedious copy- 
ing of application forms by our 
clerical staff. The transcription and 
checking used to require approxi- 
mately twelve minutes per sheet. 
Now we can copy ten applications 
in twelve minutes—and best of all, 
have the original signature appear 
on each copy! 

“Since we process some one hun- 
dred and fifty applications per month, 
it can be seen that the time saving 
is substantial; in fact, in just these 
few months, the printer has really 
paid for itself. 


“With the machine in the office, 
we find constant daily additional 
uses in making quick, accurate copies 
of correspondence for agents, dupli- 
cating home office letters and bulle- 
tins, etc. We were so pleased that 
we quickly ordered another machine 
for use in our Southern California 
office !”’ 


(Continued on the next page) 





copies made in 


| minute 


Less than 4’ each 


T’S done with the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer. And even if you 
are now retyping just one or two 
letters a day it will pay to have this 
completely different copier. 

You get copies of letters, charts, 
magazine pages, etc., for less than 
4 cents each because you use only 
one sheet of sensitized paper to get 
3 or more photo-exact copies. So fast, 
so easy—you'll blink your eyes when 
you see it done. Anyone in your office 
can turn out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No change 
in your present room lighting, either. 


Just $240 

The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced 
surprisingly low. Your retyping costs, 
alone, last month may have added 
up to more. See it demonstrated in 
your office. Or, better still, arrange 
for a trial installation. You'll see why 
even the smallest office should have 
a Verifax Printer now! 


CEEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. Ls 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifa 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 


98 
Name 





Company 





Address 





City State 





Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





Better Client Service—Continued 


Buffalo, New York 


Crane C. McDonald, office man- 
ager for the B. F. Helmbrecht 
Agency says, “Last September when 
we purchased our Verifax machine, 
there was still a question in some 
minds as to its value to us. Since 
that time, I believe, the machine has 
proved well worth its initial cost and 
the rather small cost for the supplies 
needed to operate it. We first found 
out about this machine from a maga- 
zine article. 

“As soon as we started talking 
about this machine around the office, 
an age-old problem popped up that 
it would obviously cure. The largest 
part of our business is in the health 
and accident field, and in connection 
with that, we pay claims on such 
policies direct from our office. When 
a policy holder presents a claim, he 
authorizes us to obtain any necessary 
information from the doctor or hos- 
pital. This authorization is included 
in the claim form they submit to us. 
Naturally it is impossible to send 


| the entire claim form to the doctor 


or a hospital, when we need infor- 
mation from them, and in the past 
we had to obtain another authoriza- 
tion for this purpose. With the 
Verifax machine we are able to 


| make a copy of the authorization 


from the claim form and include it 
with our letter to a doctor or a 
hospital for information concerning 
the claimant. 

“While on the subject of the claim 
department, let me go a little further. 
There are many instances where 
policy owners want their hospital 
and/or doctor bills returned to them 
after we have used them as a basis 
for the claim payment. Of course 
this can be taken care of at our home 
office, but we feel that it is an addi- 
tional service to policy owners to be 
able to immediately return the orig- 
inal bills to them after copying them. 
One other claim department use is 
in making copies of a Certificate of 
Administration where the policy 
owner is deceased. 

“The administrator usually wants 
to retain the original, and so making 
up a copy speeds up the procedure. 

“In our premium and new busi- 
ness departments we use the machine 
to make copies of policy records and 
these are included in correspondence 


with our home office. In these same 
departments we often receive letters 
from policy owners with unusual re- 
quests that can be handled only by 
our home office and we find it con- 
venient to retain a copy of this letter 
in our file and send the original to 
our home office, rather than writing 
a lengthy letter detailing the request. 

“In our agency department we 
have made use of the Verifax to 
copy proposals for group insurance 
—not only to obtain a copy for our- 
selves but to be able to present sev- 
eral copies to a prospective insured 
so that the entire board of directors, 
for example, may refer to proposals 
at a group meeting. 

“On a particular school teachers 
group insurance program, we made 
copies of a booklet showing the 
names, addresses and other perti- 
nent information of hundreds of 
school teachers concerned. By using 
the Verifax method for copying this 
list, we probably saved about six 
hours of copying by the standard 
method. 

“‘Sometimes, ‘time is of the es- 
sence’ and the machine always does 
a good job for us in these instances. 
A man from our home office showed 
us an interesting set of statistics. 
He had only one copy and had to 
catch a train in a half hour. Within 
a few minutes we had made copies 
of the report that will aid us in our 
work in the conservation of health 
and accident insurance. [ think you 
can see from the examples given 
above that we do make good use of 
this machine in our office.” 


Des Moines, lowa 


The branch home office of the 
Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Society also makes good use of 
Verifax copying. Mr. Allen C. 
Eastlack had these comments to 
make : 

“Early in March we asked for a 
demonstration of the machine. We 
were quite well satisfied with this 
test and purchased it for our exclu 
sive use, letting our affiliate com 
pany use another type of machine 
which we had formerly shared. This 
way there was no conflict over time 
of use. 

“We use the Verifax to make 
copies of our applications to be 
attached to our life and accident 

(Continued on page 85) 
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You can have the cleanest-looking let- 
ters you ever signed...cost?...about I 
cent a day... how? by trading in your 
old typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
...for new Royal Standards, of course. 


From new Royal Standards you get increased typing 
production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed letters, 
memos, and reports . . . higher office morale and 
better employee relations—intangibles that are hard 
to define but mighty apparent when missing. 


You also get the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machines built. They take less time out for 
repairs, too. 

Remember, Royal’s the typewriter preferred 2% 
to 1 by people in business who type. 
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“ELECTRIC + STANDARD 
CYA PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
All this is quite a promise, but why not let us prove 
it? Ask your local Royal Representative to give you a 
demonstration (this means he’ll show you how the new 


Royal works and give you the details of the 1-cent- 
a-day story). He won’t have to ask for an order. 
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HART STEEL SALES CO. NEW YORK. U.S.A 


THE MIRACLE DESK SYSTEM FOR PRIVATE OFFICES 


THE NEWEST AND THE LOWEST COST 
DESK OFFICE SYSTEM IN THE WORLD! 


Functional—full utilization of space 
Gives every business service 
Provides dignfied working stations 


Steelmaster’s system is the most 
practical and it serves you better. It 
pays for itself in savings. 


SAVES SPEEDS GIVES 
@ Time 36% @ Work @ More Dignity 
@ Office Traffic @ Procedures @ More Service 
25% @ Efficiency @ More 
@ Space 33% j§ © Communications Convenience 
A top engineered miracle system that gives full 
visual control, more efficient working stations, ENGINEER YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL OFFICE 
functional service, enlarges limited space area 
and gives you top business dignity, function and 
design. Fully guaranteed to satisfy—convince 
yourself! 








CAT. NO. U-1 


Send us your requirements and floor plan. Our Engineering services 
Gre at your command — naturally without obligation to you. 


| I : 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO SIMPLIFY THE WORK 


O USE a slang prase, work 

simplification is one of the 

“hottest” subjects in the busi- 
ness field today. There is every in- 
dication that costs are still going up, 
or at least they aren’t stabilizing in 
respect to business income so that 
business men and women are search- 
ing for ways and means to reduce 
costs. In our opinion, the way to 
reduce office costs is to eliminate 
those factors which unnecessarily 
contribute to cost. If records are 
being kept and statistics are being 
accumulated which upon objective 
analysis are not being used in the 
management of an enterprise, there 
is a good case for elimination. Every 
record, form, report and copy which 
can be done away with reduce the 
man-hour requirements for labor so 
that the result is reduced costs. 


Overstaffed 


We have said so often that we are 
accused of repeating ourselves that 
the average office is overstaffed in 
terms of simplified procedures. Let 
us put that another way—in terms 
of present methods, there is justifi- 
cation for the man-hours on the 
payroll because those man-hours 
(and perhaps more) are required 
to perform the tasks which manage- 
ment has permitted to become part 
and parcel of present methods. If 
management would make an analysis 
of every record, every procedure, 
and every form and would objec- 
tively appraise each item as to its 
real value, considerable work would 
be eliminated, and then, the number 
of man-hours could be reduced with- 
out sacrificing any worthwhile pro- 
cedure. The failure to eliminate 
potential wasted effort in fact puts 
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the office in a condition of being 
overstaffed in terms of the simpli- 
fied procedures. 

We read much these days about 
electronic devices, machines that can 
scan, record, segregate, eliminate, 
compute, and do many complex 
operations, activated by punched 
cards, tape, etc. The interest in these 
machines is more than scientific 
curiosity—business is looking for 
machines that can displace manual 
labor and thereby reduce cost and 
increase volume. The office is going 
through technological changes today 
that are similar with the plant prob- 
lems of thirty or forty years ago. 
The office is becoming more and 
more comparable to the factory. Why 
then won’t business men take a page 
from the factory and indulge in 
microscopic surveys of all activities 
with the purpose of simplification, 
mechanization, specialization, and 
standardization. No one ever attains 
perfection, but improvement can be 
had for the effort. 


What Is Work Simplification? 


Work simplification has been de- 
scribed as the organized survey of 
office operations which has as its 
purpose the analysis of movement, 
checking, inspection, and recording 
so that by rearrangement and com- 
bination, unnecessary activities, in- 
terruptions and delays can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The emphasis is placed upon 
movement—files should be closer to 
the point of use for example. We 
have seen offices where the files are 
placed in whatever available areas 
there may be. This disregards the 
use of those files. Employees having 
to move thirty to forty feet to and 


from the desk and files will lose 
anywhere from ten to fifteen per- 
cent of their time. Movement not 
required in the performance of tasks 
detracts from productive time. We 
can’t go as far as the factory has 
gone in motion and time study, but 
we can go a lot farther than we have 
in developing a consciousness of 
wasted energy. 

The emphasis is placed on check- 
ing—how many man-hours are spent 
in checking and verifying so that 
human mistakes will be eliminated ? 
Some offices check all clerical work, 
verify rates and extensions three and 
four times and spend more on cleri- 
cal detail than they would by right 
of clerical errors. Sampling is fast 
becoming a technique for office 
checking and verification. Work is 
spot checked or sampled and the 
errors found in the sampled work 
give a good indication of the total 
errors in all work. 

Perfection of operation is not 
attained by constant verification. 
Accuracy comes from selecting per- 
sonnel who are qualified to perform 

teaching them what to do and how 
to do it and the reasons for doing it 
the way they do—reducing the ele- 
ment of human error by as much 
mechanization as possible—and fi- 
nally by paying rates which not only 
act as incentives for good perform- 
ance, but reward good performance 
when it is attained. 


Records 


Emphasis is also placed on re- 
cording—the clerical operation of 
transposing data from one source 
to another. Usually recording arises 
in the effort to accumulate data and 
in the necessity for creating a per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How to Simplify the Work—Cont 


manent record. Accumulation of 
office statistics can best be handled 
mechanically if the volume permits. 
Manual accumulation is usually per- 
formed by recording data in columns 


| for purposes of classification. Much 


recording can be eliminated if the 
volume factor is analyzed and mech- 
anization, consistent with volume, 


| is applied to the task. Figures can be 


accumulated by peg-board method, 
by card-punched systems, multiple- 
counter machines, and by the “good 
old hand-posting” method. 


It is obvious that there is a greater 
production potential in machine 
methods because the capacity of a 
machine provides the assimilation of 
a greater volume of work without 
an increase in clerical man-hours, 
whereas by the manual system, the 
volume of work and the number of 
required man-hours of clerical labor 
are directly related. As volume in- 
creases, once capacity has been at- 
tained, more clerical labor must be 
provided. 


Work Simplification Applied 


There are a surprising number of 
areas in which work simplification 


can be applied. 


| 1. For example, take filing, instead 


of commingling important and unim- 
portant material—segregate all filing 


_ material which will have no lasting 
| value and file it in a separate drawer 


for a period of ninety days. During 
the next ninety days file such ma- 
terial in another file drawer. By the 
end of one hundred and eighty days, 
the material in the first drawer is 
anywhere from ninety to one hun- 
dred and eighty days old, depending 
on whether it was filed during the 
beginning or end of the first ninety- 
day period. In any event, any action 
required as a result of such material 
will have taken place and the ma- 
terial can be taken out without fur- 
ther segregation and assorting and 
can be thrown away. During each 
ninety-day period, filing is done in 
alternate drawers and the older files 
are thrown out in their entirety, 
thus eliminating from the permanent 
and important files at least 40% of 
the materials otherwise filed and ac- 
cumulated for at least a year or 


more. Furthermore, there will be 
no need to spend more time weeding 
out this dead material because it 
has been segregated at the point of 
filing. 

2. Use of window envelopes and 
standardized letter format offer an 
other area for the elimination ot 
unnecessary typing. If window en- 
velopes are used it becomes neces- 
sary to standardize the placement of 
the name and address on the letter 
so that by a standard fold, the 
address will fall into the right place 
in respect to the window. It is 
estimated that 8% to 10% reduc 
tion in typing time for correspond 
ence can be effected by this practice. 


3. Where companies have a problem 
of assembling typed pages into man 
uals, price books, etc., assembly trays 
or collating racks will save consider 
able time. Single racks or trays are 
ordinarily used—an assembly rack 
can best be described as a vertical 
gadget having a series of recessed 
trays in which materials for assem 
bly are placed. The operator selects 
the pages from these trays in the 
order by which the pages are put 
together. She will remain seated 


and it will be unnecessary to move 


about as is the custom when assem- 
bly work is done by laying out the 
pages in stacks on the surface of a 
large table. Where there is a large 
volume of assembly work, double 
collating racks are available which 
permit assembly work being done 
by both hands, thereby doubling 
productive results. 


4. More and more companies are 
replacing standard size desks (usu- 
ally 60 inches x 34 inches) with 
utility desks (approximately 48 
inches x 24 inches). The savings 
in floor space is about 6 square feet 
per desk. In cases where there is 
a space problem this saving can be 
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an iunportant factor, particularly 
when it is projected to ten or twelve 
desks. Others are using the unit 
desk arrangement where the desks 
are in clusters, thereby grouping 
together employees who have work 
relationships. In order to reduce the 
tendency to visit and gossip as a 
result of the intimate grouping of 
desks, space dividers of glass are 
used in order to provide semi-pri- 
vacy. The partitions can be full 
height or three-quarters height. 
Each employee has easy access to 
the others; however, movement 
(and hence time) is reduced to a 
minimum. 


5. In the case of repetitive type of 
correspondence in which recurring 
and similar matters are handled, 
form paragraphs can be used to 
reduce dictating time. Form para- 
graphs are a compromise and sub- 
stitute for form letters. Form para- 
graphs permit the personalization of 
a letter by the careful choice of 
prepared comments and also permit 
individual typing of each letter, 
whereas form letters are duplicated 
or reproduced in quantities and lack 
personalization. 


Considerable time can be saved by 
improving the dictating techniques, 
the simplification of letter composi- 
tion and the use of mechanical dic- 
tating equipment (vs. the manual 
dictation to a stenographer). The 
improvement in mechanical dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines over 
the past ten years has been remark- 
able. Tape recorders, wire recorders, 
plastic cylinders, platters and belts 
which are unbreakable and are mail- 
able, have increased the flexibility of 
such equipment. Salesmen, for ex- 
ample, dictate their call reports and 
mail them to general offices rather 
than fill out long reports. These 
platters are retained in the file until 
their value has passed. 


Contact printing or copying ma- 
chines are being used to reproduce 
(facsimile reproduction) typed ma- 
terial on a limited quantity basis in 
place of manually retyping the ma- 
terials. Office equipment magazines 
carry the “ads” for several such 
machines which are available. 

There are basically four areas in 
which tasks take place—it is in these 
areas where the greatest loss of 
efficiency takes place because the 
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worker soon “takes the job for 
granted” and accepts all procedures 
as being the required procedures. 
These areas, often called actions 
are: 


1. Inspection or checking—how 
much time is spent in checking the 
work and how often is the work 
inspected and checked ? 

2. Transportation of the work—is 
the office arrangement such that 
transportation of the work and move- 
ment of the personnel are reduced 
to a minimum? 

3. Temporary delays in work pro- 
duction—what causes delays and 
bottle-necks in the work production 


so that storage (which is stoppage) 
is involved ? 

4. Operations—what is done? How 
is it done? Why is it done? 

If we can get a sufficient number 
of employees to ask questions as to 
“why” and get enough men and 
women in management interested 
in obtaining answers—we will have 
work simplification. There is noth 
ing so refreshing and invigorating 
than answering questions—questions 
stimulate thinking in those who are 
objective and mentally alert. Ques- 
tions annoy those who do not want 
to face the challenge of their judg- 
ment. Think about this the next 
time you talk business to your wife 
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EXAMINATION OF COMPANIES 


UPERVISION in this country 

really started with the idea that 

insurance corporations, like 
other corporations, should render 
reports to the financial officers of 
government so that taxes might be 
levied and a means of checking rev- 
enues for the state thereby created. 
Supervising corporations for the 
benefit of the policyholders was an 
afterthought. 


First Step Toward Protection 


Insurance departments in various 
states in this country are gradual 
developments. Originally started, as 
I have indicated, for the purpose of 
securing reports upon which taxes 
could be levied, they became license 
bureaus, established not only for the 
purpose of checking revenues from 
agents’ licenses but also for the 
prevention of soliciting by unauthor- 
ized companies. This latter develop- 
ment was probably the first step 
taken toward the protection of pol- 
icyholders by the various insurance 
departments. 

As the companies grew larger 
and became more vital factors in 
the financial world, abuses crept into 
their management and in the last 
fifty years supervision by the state 
authorities has taken more and more 
upon itself the question of eliminat- 
ing these abuses and requiring the 
insurance company to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the policy- 
holder along sound financial lines. 

Aside from the fact that insur- 
ance is affected with a public inter- 
est, there are other reasons for its 
regulation. The insurance business 
is a technical business and in all too 
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many cases is little understood by the 
general public. The buyer of insur- 
ance is at a great disadvantage in 
the beginning. As a rule he knows 
much less than the seller about the 
product. Insurance policies contain 
terms unfamiliar to the buyer: and, 
it might be added, to many sellers 
also. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that without strict regulation 
some companies would include so 
many severe and unreasonable re- 
strictions in their contracts that the 
insurance protection afforded would 
be almost worthless. 


Other People's Money 


A third and likewise important 
reason for regulating the insurance 
industry is its size and scope. Any 
institution as large and powerful as 
insurance is generally considered a 
fit subject for governmental regula- 
tion, especially when large amounts 
of other people’s money are involved. 
When an industry is entrusted with 
such large sums of money for future 
delivery, state supervision is inevi- 
table. The long range operations of 
life insurance companies, especially, 
are engraved invitations to public 
regulation. 

The principle of zone examina- 
tions is not something new. Ex- 


Commissioner H. P. Dunham, of 
Connecticut, in a talk before the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in Toronto in 1929, 
said: 


“By 1871 practically all the states 
had more or less supervision and 
control of insurance companies. By 
this time (1871) it became appar- 
ent that the multiplicity of state 
supervising officials supervising an 
ever increasing number of insurance 
corporations doing business, for the 
most part, in the various states and 
territories of the United States 
would entail unnecessary inconven- 
ience and expense on the part of 
such corporations unless through 
conference or otherwise the state 
insurance officials could coordinate 
their efforts in the interests of uni- 
formity.” 


As nearly as I can determine, the 
zone system of examination as we 
have it today was developed at the 
June and December, 1936, meetings 
of the N.A.I.C. Under this system 
the country is divided into six zones 
with eight states comprising each 
zone, with the exception of Zone 2 
which includes the District of Co- 
lumbia. A zone participant in an 
examination represents the eight 
states in his zone. The company re- 
ceives a report which is accepted by 
all insurance departments and fur- 
ther visitation is eliminated. 

Prior to 1936 it is conceivable that 
a company doing business in most 
of the forty-eight states may have 
as many as a dozen, two dozen, or 
even three dozen examiners show 
up to participate in periodic exam- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Examination of Companies—Cont. 


inations. Obviously, this made for 
confusion in the examinations and 
for inconvenience and expense on 
the part of the company. 


Association Examination 


According to N.A.I.C. rules, an 
association examination will be 
called where a company has annual 
direct premium writings (or in the 
case of a company whose principal 
business is reinsurance, reinsurance 
premiums assumed ) totaling $1,000- 
000 or more in a zone, based 
upon the most recent annual state- 
ment, or where such writings in a 
zone are less than $1,000,000 but 
20 per cent of its writings are within 
a zone, such zone shall be invited 
to participate in such examination. 


In any other situation, regardless 
of premium writings within a zone, 
upon request of a majority of states 
within a zone the zone chairman 
shall designate an examiner to rep- 
resent the zone in an examination. 


An examination is a broad ab- 
stract thing which resolves itself 
into the desires and approaches of 
the men engaged in it. In the main, 
we are striving to determine that 
the financial position of the company, 
as reported in the annual statement, 
is substantially correct; that the 
company is not violating the laws 
of any state; that it is operating 
according to accepted practices ; and 
that it is meeting its policy obliga- 
tions and is treating the policvhold- 
ers fairly. 


There is one great difference be- 
tween an examination by represent- 
atives of insurance departments and 
an examination made by a firm of 
Certified Public Accountants, for 
instance, and that is this: it was 
never intended that a departmental 
examination should be an audit. It 
is impossible for any group of ex- 
aminers coming into a company’s 


| office for a brief period of several 


weeks, or even several months, 
properly to review each and every 
transaction which has taken place 
since the company was last ex- 
amined. An examination may be 
described as more of a scrutiny of 
the system and methods than of 
the details. 


At least the first part of an ex- 
aminer’s work should be to familiar- 
ize himself with the systems used in 
the office; to trace with some thor- 
oughness the history of the various 
transactions in order that he may 
find out the course which every 
transaction and group of transac- 
tions takes in its progress through 
the office. This scrutiny will enable 
him to determine whether there is 
anything radically wrong in the way 
in which the various items are 
treated. Any discrepancies which 
are found as a result of the exam- 
ination of the details must be fol 
lowed to the very end and analyzed 
carefully. A mistake of $1 may in- 
dicate something radically wrong 
with the entire system and lead to 
the discovery of errors of great 
magnitude. 


When one’s work is being re- 
viewed, he instinctively tends to be 
on the defensive. This is particu- 
larly true when the auditor or ex- 
aminer is associated with a govern- 
mental agency, such as, for example. 
auditors from the Social Security 
Board, field agents of the Federal 
Income Tax Division, and examiners 
of the State Insurance Department. 


Intelligent and Sincere 


Logically, there is no reason for 
this feeling as the most cussed and 
discussed insurance examiner, con- 
trary to the conviction held by some, 
is after all, just a fellow trying to 
do his job as best he can. He is no 
different from your next door neigh- 
bor, your hunting or golf partner. 
It is important that the examiners 
and the company understand the 
problems and aims of the other. 
Too often the attitude of the com- 
pany management toward the exam- 
iner runs all the way from whole- 
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hearted cooperation to indifference. 
By cooperation I do not mean a 
flood of entertainment but rather an 
intelligent and sincere effort to do 
everything reasonably possible to 
facilitate the examination. The re- 
quirements of the examiner might 
be considered at the time accounting, 
bookkeeping and statistical changes 
are contemplated. 

The company can gain much by 
recognizing that the examiners are 
there through no choice of their 
own. On the contrary, they are ful- 
filling the legal requirements of the 
various states and they are not there 
necessarily to be harmful or critical. 
A friendly, cooperative attitude 
would serve well to make for a 
better and more efficient examina- 
tion. 


Some Suggestions 


Some concrete suggestions may 
prove helpful in facilitating the ex- 
amination. The following list is not 
intended to be all inclusive nor will 
every item be required in each ex- 
amination. 


1. A company contact man should 
he appointed who will serve as a 
clearing medium for all examination 
problems. His first duty should be 
to arrange for proper quarters and 
necessary equipment as well as an 
inter-office directory listing the 
names of officers and department 
heads. 

2. Prior to the arrival of the ex- 
aminers, a review of the previous 
examination report should be helpful 
in arranging the records to facilitate 
the examination. 

3. The examiner in charge will re- 
view the minutes of the stockholders, 
policyholders and directors meetings 
and various committees to see that 
the company is operating in accord- 
ance with its articles and by-laws. 
[t would therefore seem expedient 
to have such records in shape for 
inspection prior to the arrival of the 
examiners. 

4. A numerical listing of out- 
standing stock certificates as of the 
date of the examination would prove 
useful in verifying the company’s 
stock and accounting for each cer- 
tificate by number, giving effect, of 
course, to the cancelled certificates. 

5. All work sheets, summaries, 
and memorandum records used in 
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compiling the annual statement 
should be available. Work papers 
should be in such order that it will 
be convenient to check schedules in 
the annual statement. Year end trial 
balances should also be available. 

6. It generally expedites the work 
if the company’s general ledger ac- 
counts correspond to the ledger ac- 
counts named in the annual state- 
ment. A company, of course, may 
sudbivide these accounts in various 
ways to fit its individual needs, but 
the books should be kept so that 
accounts in the final and consolidated 
balance sheet coincide with accounts 
in the annual statement. 

7. Brokers’ invoices and_state- 
ments in connection with the pur- 
chase and sale of securities during 
the period under review should be 
available. 

8. All pertinent documents in con- 
nection with real estate and mort- 
gages should be arranged in such 
a manner as to facilitate the exam- 
ination review. 

9. Work papers in connection 
with the security valuation reserves 
should be included in the company’s 
work paper file. 


10. The following tab runs are 
usually very helpful : 


a. A listing of all bonds, stocks, 
mortgages arid real estate, as of 
the examination date, on the basis 
of the respective applicable sched- 
ules of the annual statement. 

b. A numerical listing of policy 
loans showing the policy number, 
type of policy, age, date of issue, 
amount of insurance, amount of 
loan, mode of payment and inter- 
est rate. 


c. A listing of due and deferred 
premiums, as well as calculations 
of loading, should be available. 


d. Valuation runs necessary to 
verify life policy reserves. 


e. The following lists are essen- 
tial in establishing the unpaid loss 
reserves in fire and casualty com- 
panies : 

(1) A run of outstanding claims 
as of the examination date, re- 
flecting all pertinent information 
including claim number, coverage, 
date of loss, date reported, state 
location, and the estimated re- 
serve. 
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8 Send us 
@SETS @ 
@ in 5 days if not completely satisfied. 


§ Quote us in lots of 
© ADDRESS 
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Amazing NEW Pen 


RS 


x. CANNOT SPILL! 


e@ EASY TO FILL—USES ANY GOOD INK 
@ CAP CAN'T STICK @ NO CLEANING 
REQUIRED 
e@ INK WILL NOT EVAPORATE 
@ ONE FILLING LASTS FOR MONTHS 
e@The Ink NEVER comes in contact with 

the Plastic thus we guarantee POSI- 
TIVELY NO ODOR at any time 


5 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


) MADISON NON SPILL DESK PEN 
2.50 for |,—2 for $4.50. We may return 











“letters 
look better 
On 


BOND” 


Challenge your printer to 
improve the quality and 
impressiveness of your 
letterheads at no extra cost. 
He’s sure to recommend new 
Weston Bond, a rag content 
paper made better by 
Weston. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BE 


WESTON 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


ge. TOP EXECUTIVE 


AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE! 





Impressive "write" 
at low cost! 


THE NEW 


Smith-Corona CARBON-RIBBON TYPEWRITER 


EE how easily you can achieve a crisp, clean, print-perfect A¢ the same time— 
quality of “write” in all your letters, special reports and 
presentations. This new Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon type- SEE THE 
ALL-NEW 


writer gives you just that — a distinctive, sharp and even, yet 
‘Cighty-Cight” 


warm and friendly impression 
SECRETARIAL 


Your secretary will have the finest office typewriter possible — 
the Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” Secretarial. And then, not 
an attachment but built right in, the dual-purpose feature — 
Carbon-Ribbon (in addition to the easily interchanged fabric 


: ‘a pa ™ 
ribbon). Let us show you the “write”. 


Ox CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL- 
2S) __ LINE DEALER or BRANCH OFFICE 
=~ (See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-¢ <orona Ine Syracuse 1 N Y Other factories in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers also of famous 


Smith-Corona Portable ypewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons and Ribbons 


Examination of Companies—Cont. 


(2) A run of all claims paid re- 
flecting the actual cash settlement 
by claim number as of the latest 
date possible subsequent to the 
examination date. With this run, 
as can well be visualized, the ex- 
aminer is approaching the prob- 
lem from a retrospective stand- 
point. With as much as, say, three 
to six months’ experience, I think 
it is safe to assume, certainly, that 
many of the claims will have been 
paid. In this case the examiner 
is no longer trusting to judgment 
or estimates as he has the actual 
amounts paid and is in a position 
therefore to establish reasonably 
accurate reserves. 

(3) A run of the still outstand- 
ing incurred but not reported 
claims, reflecting all pertinent in- 
formation, as of the latest date 
possible subsequent to the exam- 
ination date. 

(4) A run of all incurred but 
not reported claims paid, reflect- 
ing all pertinent information, as 
of the latest date possible subse- 
quent to the examination date. 





These are only a few suggestions 
which, in my opinion, might prove 
helpful in expediting an examina- 
tion. Not that we, as examiners, are 
in any hurry to leave the companies 
but, on the other hand, we don’t 
want to wear out our welcome. 





NEW CARBON PAPER 


A NEW PATENTED metallic-back 
carbon paper announced by Allied 
Carbon and Ribbon Mfg. Corp. is 
said to eliminate feed-roll streaks. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the increased use of standard and 
|electric typewriters with high feed- 
| 
| roll tension has created copy streak- 
ing problems that have not existed 
before. To prevent these streaks, 
suggestions have been made to use 
an extra-hard finish carbon, but such 
sheets produce gray, washed-out 
looking copies. 

The new sheets, designed espe- 
cially to meet this situation, are 
said to yield copies of brilliant color 
strength, fine erasability, and re- 
markable cleanliness, in a variety of 
weights and writing strengths. 
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Better Client Service—from page 74 


and sickness policies. We use the 
machine to make copies of all papers 
which we send to our reinsurers. 
We use the machine on occasion 
to make copies of letters either to 
forward to other offices or to dis- 
tribute to several people in our own 
office. 

“We keep daily reports of new 
business received, issued, paid for, 
etc., and at the end of the day total 
these reports and make copies for 
distribution to various officers. The 
Verifax makes multiple copies and 
we find the machine quite satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 

“We would recommend other in- 
surance companies using the Veri- 
fax—in fact we have had visitors 
who saw the machine in our office, 
saw the purposes for which we were 
using it, and then installed one in 
their own offices. 


“On most occasions we keep orig- 
inal copies and send the copies out 
of the office. There might be a few 
occasions where we have kept the 
copy and sent the original. This 
might occur when we have occasion 
to complete inquiries from such or- 
ganizations as the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, the Al- 
fred M. Best Company, and other 
trade magazines which from time to 
time may send us inquiries. We 
complete the inquiry, make copies 
for our files, and return the original. 

“The Verifax is used for what- 
ever purpose we find it convenient, 
and its use is not limited to any 
particular type of work.” 


Rochester, New York 


The experience of Boller-Clark. 
Inc. with Verifax is rather typical 
and pretty well sums up many of the 
possibilities for employing this photo- 
copying technique to problems which 
are common to many insurance agen- 
cies and home offices. 

One machine adequately serves 
several departments of the Boller- 
Clark office. Perhaps the best use 
is made by their claims department, 
which copies (1) auto claims and 
repair bills, and (2) bond losses 
from the banks. 

(1) Repair bills for autoclaims 
used to be a headache—they had to 
be copied by hand, were usually hard 
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to decipher, and left plenty of room 
for stenographic error because of 
their frequent illegibility. The time 
consumed copying these bills by 
hand was considerable. With Veri- 
fax it is unnecessary for a girl to 
decipher a garage bill and the copy 
is certain to be an exact duplicate 
of the original. Boller-Clark keeps 
one copy and the original goes to 
the home office. If Boller-Clark’s 
attorney is handling a particular 
case, he gets the original, they keep 
a copy, and another copy is sent to 
the home office. 


(2) A wide variety of material 
from client banks is copied—letters 
from banks, often long and detailed, 
giving all the vital information on 
bond losses, teller shortages, forged 
checks, etc. The forged checks 
themselves, and sometimes affidavits, 
are photocopied. 

One very important factor in their 
use of Verifax is that Boller-Clark 
now always has a complete and accu- 
rate file of all vital facts and docu- 
ments pertaining to claims. Orig- 
inals can go to the home offices and 
they still have a true picture of any 
given claim situation, should any 
debate, questions, customer claims 
or refusal-to-pay claims occur later 
on. The fact that the copies are 
identical in all respects to the orig- 
inals, including signatures, marginal 
notations, drawings, etc., helps pro- 
vide the true picture they want. 


Underwriting Uses 


Their finance underwriting de- 
partment also uses the machine reg- 
ularly. They photocopy the daily 
transcript of the New Loan Journal 
received from client banks’ personal 
loan and consumer credit depart- 
ments. This daily photocopying of 
the New Loan Journal, which lists 
a great many figures and would 
have to be proof-read carefully if 
copied by hand, cuts out about two 
and one-half days’ posting to ledg- 
ers. The original goes on to their 
home office and the copy is Boller- 
Clark’s record of new loan policies. 

Their fire underwriting and auto 
underwriting departments both use 
Verifax. They copy letters from 
clients requesting changes in their 
policies, copy the rating information 
and copy the information regarding 


(Continued on the next page) 
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P174—Business Booster Cards 


This is a sample collection of unusual but 
tried and tested cards that can improve 
your business by collecting delinquent ac- 
counts, producing additional business, devel- 
oping new accounts or thanking your clients 
for their patronage. There is also a special 
Christmas card designed for the insurance 
industry. Your name and address are im- 
printed on the cards and they are furnished 
complete with matching envelopes. On 
orders of 1,000 or more any special message 
may be substituted without additional cost. 


P175—The Wolf and Red Riding 


Hood 


In this fable for secretaries, Miss Miggins, 
the secretary, was having her troubles. Mr. 
Forrest, her boss, was “carbon-copy happy” 
and pretty fussy about the neatness of those 
carbon copies too. It was 5:30 and every- 
one was gone but Miss Miggins when sud- 
denly, right there beside her typewriter, up 
popped the wolf. But this is a happy fable 
and the wolf a gentle and gentlemanly one. 
He was a special sort of wolf who showed 
harried secretaries how simple it is to knock 
out a few extra carbon copies. As a happy 
ending Miss Miggins finishes her work, pow- 
ders her nose and is right on time to meet 
her date. 


P176—Office Quiet 


This is a one-page survey intended to help 
office personnel enjoy better health and 
greater personal efficiency. Modern business 
life applies a tremendous pressure to the 
individual not the least of which is the con- 
stant noise to which he is subjected. Re- 
search men have found that people react to 
noise and to fear in the same manner and 
that noise lowers all faculties, dulls mental 
processes and makes people irritable and 
pessimistic. Also that no one minds his own 
noise—it's the other fellow's noise that is 
ennoying. 
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THE THAT FILLS ITSELF 


WRITES A FULL PAGE OR 
MORE AT EACH FILLING 


Finger grip 
| never touches ink. 
No chance for ink 
TO SELECT OR REPLACEg “HERE'S ALL YOU DO to touch you. 


an iN 


CHOOSE 
the right Point 


Ink-Locked for the way 


against accidenta : 
spillage. Can't leak. you write — 
Won't flood. Easy fj by number. 
to clean as a 1 
saucer. 


Holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pens. 
Needs ink only 4 times 

a year in normal use. 


More than 28 
interchangeable 
and renewable 


point styles. 
! 


i 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. MADE IN U.SA,, 


92 FLEET STREET, EAST; CANADA AND 
“ EET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO mrt 


1 1984 THE E8TEROROOK PEN COMPANY 

















Better Client Service—Continued 


the changes in the policy, retaining 
all these copies in their files. Orig- 
inals go to the home office and they 
still have a true picture of the situa- 
tion for future reference. 


Boller-Clark feels that their uses 
of photocopying save them the time 
of one girl, on the average. But 
more important, it enables them to 
give better, faster service to their 
customers which is valuable in help 
ing them compete satisfactorily with 
other agencies. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 


HE three fundamental human 
on of recognition and re- 
spect, security, and equity form the 
basis of the human relations program 
at Fischer & Porter Company, Hat 
boro, Pa., W. Keith Hafer, director 
of human relations, reported to the 
American Management Association 
recently. 


Equal Amount of Respect 


All employees are considered to 
have equal rights, he said, and all are 
considered entitled to an equal 
amount of respect. For example. 
every employee, including the presi- 
dent, must punch a timeclock morn- 
ing and night. This is not, Mr. 
Hafer explained, because, “we are 
devoted to this particular affront to 
human dignity but it does mean that, 
until a more effective method of 
maintaining accurate, valid, and 
legal records of hours worked comes 
to our attention, we shall continue 
to insist that all employees be treated 
equally in this particular respect.” 
Hours of work are the same for all. 
with no exceptions for executives. 


Honesty, Interest and Ability 


The fourteen basic standards of 
conduct prepared by Fischer & Por 
ter’s president for his executives em 
brace habits of treating fellow 
men with respect. Among them is 
the operating practice of complete 
tolerance of race, color, religion, 
physical handicaps, and idiosyncra- 
sies. “The only things we require 
from an employee are honesty, inter- 
est, and an ability to do his job.” 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 


























OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


ty Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 

. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

Metal 

Micro 

Portable 

Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 


isible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


Ww 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITJKE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
7. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLICS, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 


99. 
114. 


100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 





Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company writes all 
forms of insurance, except life insurance and 
annuities, through carefully selected agents from coast 
to coast. These agents are served by trained fieldmen 
—district agency supervisors. Their policyholders 

are served by corps of boiler engineers, safety 
engineers, 92 claim service offices and hundreds 


of claim representatives countrywide. 


If you feel qualified to represent LUMBERMENS, 
write the Business Extension department, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, 


Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


LumbermenS “WW GWU UWI’ 


Kempe b /. H. G. Kemper, president 

















THE BIGGEST sate 


HE American Agency Sys- 

tem has its headaches today ; 

and the institution of capital 
stock insurance is not without some 
pain in its abdominal region. I will 
not be so presumptuous as to advo- 
cate technical reforms or procedures. 
3ut, within my own sphere of inter- 
est and experience, I believe, with 
strong conviction, that there is noth- 
ing the matter with the so-called 
American Agency System, but what 
some realistic merchandising won’t 
aid materially. 


Not Antiquated 


In the first place, the American 
Agency System is neither antiquated 
nor is it excess baggage in today’s 
economy. On the contrary, the com- 
plexities of present day living and 
the ramifications in conducting 


modern business enterprises require 
the skilled knowledge of a competent 
insurance agent as never before. 
But—does a substantial portion of 
the insurance buying public know 
that? “‘Aye, there’s the rub!” Are 


the many and diverse benefits of 
agency service—and granted, all of 
them do not apply at all times and in 
all cases—are those values to a 
sound and complete protection pro- 
gram recognized, understood and ap- 
preciated by the local agent's clients? 

If these factors were better 
known or, in many instances, known 
at all, it is my contention that the 
ever present competition of direct- 
writers and non-stock carriers— 
could be met head-on. 

It must be remembered that com- 
petition is the life-blood of trade. 
Its presence is known to all manner 
and kind of business. Dun & Brad- 
street have announced the issuance 
of a revised edition of its book ‘“Be- 
hind the Scenes of Business.” In the 
preface, there appears this state- 
ment: “It looks as if we are enter- 
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HERBERT H. KIRSCHNER 
President 
Kirschner and Company 
Public Relations Counsel, Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 


ing a competitive period when 
value and prices will again play their 
part after twelve years of a sellers’ 
market.” Note that the word “value” 
is put ahead of “prices.” 

A century and a half ago, the 
American Agency System came into 
being. Over the years, its functions 
have greatly improved through its 
own constant demand for better 
qualifications and higher standards 
of competency and service. 

Capital stock insurance companies 
long ago recognized the benefits to 
the public and advantages to them- 
selves of a marketing or distributing 
system through independent local 
representatives from coast-to-coast 
and _ border-to-border. However, 
producers and companies alike have 
taken this method of operation too 
much for granted. In fact, so much 
so that they have taken the public’s 
state of mind for granted as it re- 
lates to the values and importance 
of their services. This may well ac- 
count for the increasing inroads of 
the formidable competition which 
sidesteps the values of these services 
and makes capital of the price tag. 

Some requests for assistance in 
telling the agency “story” have been 
received over the past year or two by 
the public relations department of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific from local agents’ associ- 
ations. The result was the issuance 
by the Board of six separate mes- 
sages covering the major phases of 
local agency service. These mes- 
sages, with appropriate illustrations, 
were designed for printing up as 
folders for mailing to clients and 
prospects. Let us review briefly the 
highlights of the subjects covered: 


1—Personal interest, because of 
close local contact, in the insured’s 
protection needs. 

2—Sympathetic and understanding 
attention in behalf of the insured 
when a loss occurs. 

3—“Tailoring” coverages to the ade- 
quate and complete protection pro- 
gram of a particular individual or 
business concern. 

4—Making counselling more pro- 
fessionally competent through con- 
tinuous study and exchange of ideas 
and information at meetings of 
local, state and national associations 
of insurance agents. 
5—Contributions, both tangible and 
intangible, to community welfare 
this includes the money spent in the 
hometown—and not the least being 
active participation in fire and acct 
dent prevention local activities. 
6—“The protection beyond _ the 
policy’ which is strengthened by the 
American Agency System’s repre 
sentation of capital stock insurance 
companies. 

These and many more day-in-and- 
out services are no small values in 
what is brought to the insurance 
transaction. 


Not Too Late 


A story has to be told if it is to be 
sold. It is my belief that, in getting 
on with the job, it is later than we 
think, but I am also of the opinion 
that it is not too late! Specifically, 
the task of informing and thereby 
educating the insurance-buying pub- 
lic on the values of agency services 
must, for the greater part, be the 
agent’s responsibility. His 
clients know him as an individual 
and therefore should be more recep- 
tive to what he has to say on the 
subject than if an outside source 
tried to defend his position. This 
individual campaign can be greatly 
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Set your sights on 


Inland Marine 
business 


The range runs the gamut from 
jewels and cameras to tractors, 
goods in transit, power shovels 
and physicians’ and surgeons’ 
instruments. Any target you 
choose will prove profitable. 
This is business you'll like. 

We know we do. 


Jewelry-Fur Floater 
Camera Floater 
Physicans’ and 
Surgeons’ 
Equipment Floater 
Contractors’ 
Equipment Floater 
Equipment Dealers 
Policy 
Transportation 
Policy 


ERPOOL 
C sreeanee Group ba J 


CASUALTY * FIRE® MARINE * SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON GORE SUNG COMPANY LID. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICAS NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CQMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


strengthened through supplementary 
publicity and advertising, directed to 
the community as a whole, by local 
associations. 

The agent can no longer afford 
not to advertise while his competi- 
tion thrives on advertising. It is well 
to be mindful of an often-repeated 
statement by the famed late Will 
Rogers: “All I know is what I read 
in the papers.” That’s really 
the public speaking. Advertising, 
whether by newspaper, radio, bill- 
board, television, bus cards or direct 
mail, is one of the most powerful 
tools for effective merchandising. 

Private insurance companies will 
continue in business—short of a 
flight to a state of socialism—regard- 
less of the system or method of dis- 
tribution. Perpetuation of the 
American Agency System is princi- 
pally a challenge to the agent. In 
the final analysis, he is the System. 

The sale of most services as well 
| as products are almost always made 
at a local or grass roots level. No 
single insurance company or trade 
association of insurance companies 
can exert a sales-appeal to the resi 
dents of a city as can the members 
individually and collectively of the 
Insurance Agents Association of 
that city. Interest, believability and 
desired response are highest at the 
point of purchase. 

In one of the advertising and mer 
chandising tradepapers there re 
cently appeared an interesting article 
concerning the sales strategy of 
National Biscuit Company. Refer 
ence was made to animal crackers 
or cookies which, incidentally, made 
their first appearance at Christmas 
| 1902. These cookies, in their cage 
| box, are one of the best sellers of the 
company. One statement in the 
article drove a fundamental point 
home. It seems that more than 
twice as many packages of animal 
crackers are sold when displays are 
close to the floor—just about the eye- 
level for children whose ages range 
from four to ten years. 








In communities throughout the 
country, some effort has been made 
to enlighten the public on the why 
and wherefore of local agency serv- 
ice. But the over-all effort has 
been hardly a scratch on the surface 
and doesn’t commence to compare 
to the price tag thrusts of the com- 
petitive non-American Agency Sys- 
tem. Can it be possible that agents 
are too modest for words? 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“Nor COVERED” CLAIMS can melt 
parts of a client’s wall of protection 
as ice cubes vanish in the noonday 
sun. When an agent is clearly re- 
sponsible for an error of judgment 
or an omission of coverage, there 
follows a difficult period of salvag- 
ing client respect and community 
prestige. 

In the vast field of third-party 
Liability claims, studded with new, 
changed, unknown and overlooked 
exposures, one lesson can be gleaned. 
It is, survey every client’s exposures 
and convince him of the advantages 
of owning comprehensive liability 
protection. 





To the litigious-minded, it makes 
little difference whether someone is 
injured on your client’s premises, or 
in a business operation away from 
your client’s premises, or by an auto- 
mobile your client may own, or 
by an automobile your client’s em- 
ployee may own, or as a result of 
use of your client’s product, or, even, 
that your client may have assumed 
by contractual agreement a greater 
degree of liability than he might 
have otherwise incurred. After an 
accident, the uncomfortable facts 
remain that someone was injured, 
property was damaged, and that your 
client is involved. Even ignoring 
questions of legal liability, the least 
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to be expected is expensive and time 
consuming litigation. 

All this can be avoided by 
the simple act of making sure 
you've recommended comprehensive 
liability in adequate amounts to 
every client who needs the best and 
broadest coverage obtainable. For 
the small retail merchant, there’s a 
modestly priced comprehensive form 
of general liability called  store- 
keeper’s liability. In few instances, 
however, should you be satisfied 
with a recommendation of straight 
O. L. & T. or M. & C. 

To start a year’s program of 
renewal modernization, review every 
risk on your expiration list for the 
next two months. Once started, 
you'll keep it up for the other ten 
months, because this plan is the 
only positive way to shockproof vour 
clients and yourself. 


THE YEAR July, 1953 to June, 1954 
has been toted up as the most pros- 
perous “recession” the American and 
Canadian nations, as a whole, have 
ever enjoyed. So many people are 
being born, going to school, work- 
ing, marrying, having children, en- 
tering into new businesses, succeed- 
ing, and living to a graceful old age, 
that it makes reflect on the 
frontiers of so-called “‘mature 


one 
our 
economy.” 

Where do our frontiers still exist? 
As always, in our people. Not 
limited by the flat plane of mere 
geographical boundaries, people of 
the Western World can, through 
individual incentive and _ research, 
explore their own needs and seek 
ways of fulfillment. While not every- 
one is equally happy, it’s pretty 
obvious that not everyone is equally 
iniserable 


The mood is, make money, save a 
nest egg, and spend the rest for good 
values. To your friends and neigh- 
bors who are moving forward with 
the times, present your finest pro- 
fessional service. It makes the pur- 
chase of insurance a good value. 


“TAKING HOME SAMPLES” was what 
two stock room boys of an eastern 
heating control manufacturer called 
it. The samples included trans- 
formers, electric motors and thermo 
stats. But they also liked larger 
items—for example, storage tanks. 
The boss was baffled. How could 
two boys get away with seventy- 
four tanks—275-gallon size? 

The answer was simple. When 
two junk-dealer friends sorted scrap 
iron in the manufacturer’s yard, 
their stock room buddies helped them 
pop a tank or two onto a truck, 
right under the nose of the vard 
superintendent. 

The insurer paid under a blanket 
position bond. The boys paid under 
a law of long standing. 


ELECTRIFIED. 
ators 


What with refriger- 
freezers, and 


dryers, ranges and water heaters, 


and washers 
radio and lamps, mixers and power 
tools, ad infinitum, the average 
family’s investment in electrical 
appliances alone is now $1,300. This 
will soar to $5,000 under the spur 
of wondrous new devices in the next 
ten years, 
Electric. 


according to General 

A client’s fire contents values can 
not possibly remain static. You've 
probably covered his electrical equip- 
ment, but the question is: how about 
the rest of the house: 
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What type of co-insurance and 
how much co-insurance is essential 
for a satisfactory hospital and sur- 
gical plan are questions that the 
insurance industry has not as yet 
answered. There has been some ex- 
perimentation with a small amount 
of deductible, such as $25 or $35 but 
there is some feeling that this is 
not the full answer for after the de- 
ductible has been incurred, an indi- 
vidual may well feel that the sky is 


the limit and even a one or two-day 
hospital confinement for diagnostic 
purposes can involve a very exten- 
sive survey with a material charge. 
Possibly a hospital plan with one, 
two or three days eliminated would 
have possibilities, and certainly there 
is reason to believe that co-insurance 
after the deductible or the waiting 
period is an essential. How much 
co-insurance is again a question for 
which we have yet found the best 
answer. On major medical plans, 
we have experimented with 75-25 


.. . you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the 
National . . . whether it be Business 
Interuption Insurance, Comprehensive 
Liability or a Fidelity Bond. 
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and 80-20. If the theory is sound 
for major medical, possibly it can be 
extended to the basic hospital and 
surgical benefits or possibly conserv- 
ative underwriting as to amounts is 
the answer. In either event, the 
amount of co-insurance must be suf- 
ficient to make the individual acutely 
interested in keeping the bills down. 
The fact that this problem is being 
recognized and discussed at the grass 
roots of the country is indicated by 
an article which appeared on the 
editorial page of the Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat, Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
first part of which was as follows: 


“A major illness in these inflated 
times poses financial catastrophe for 
the average Arkansas family. Not 
many can afford to be sick. It costs 
too much. Death is cheaper. 

“More and more family breadwin- 
ners are returning to some type of 
prepaid health insurance for protec- 
tion of their loved ones. Through 
advance planning and budgeted pay- 
ments, they can lessen the monetary 
strain when serious illness strikes. 
“This voluntary health insurance 
has been the salvation of many an 
Arkansas wage earner of moderate 
income. So any trend which en- 
dangers such insurance becomes of 
vital importance to thousands in this 
state. 

“*Policyholders—those who should 
be most concerned—are creating a 
real threat to present health insur- 
ance programs. Chiseling on claims 
is something which the insurance 
companies no longer can laugh off.’ 
“This was a subject of considerable 
gravity among experts gathered to 
attend the Arkansas Rural Health 
Conference. They could not find a 
ready answer. 

“Tt is natural, perhaps, for any man 
to try to get the most possible out 
of a policy for which he pays his 
hard-earned money. But extreme 
demands are becoming the average 
rather than the exception. 
“*Prevalence of health insurance is 
one reason why few illnesses are still 
treated in the home or at the doc- 
tor’s office. With so many having 
prepaid hospitalization, everybody 
now wants to enter a hospital for 
treatment of everything from a bad 
cold to a major operation.’ 
“Pressure is put on doctors to re- 
port these cases so that they fall 
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within coverage of insurance poli- 
cies, regardless of the actual diag- 
nosis. Some even insist that claims 
be certified so that policyholders re- 
ceive more in insurance payments 
than the cost of medical and hospital 
fees. 


““The medical profession,’ com- 
mented Dr. Ellery Gay, Little Rock, 
‘is being placed in an embarrassing 
position by these policyholders who 
not only want complete coverage but 
want to make liars out of us. When 
people make money off of sickness, 
then it is time we all give serious 
thought to the situation.’ 


“John Gilbreath, executive director 
of the Arkansas Baptist Hospital 
here said ‘Doctors, hospitals and 
every citizen should start thinking 
about holding down costs of sick- 
ness to protect the insurance com- 
panies’ which he described as essen- 
tial to the national and state wel 
fare.” 


When editorials of the above na 
ture begin to appear, there is some 
indication that the general public 
may be ahead of the experts and, 
certainly, in view of this feeling, it 
should not be difficult to explain and 
sell the proper type of plan to the 
public. 


An Integral Part 


I do not contend that co-insurance 
is in itself an all-inclusive answer 
to the many problems of social in- 
surance; rather, it is my position 
that co-insurance is an integral part 
of any social insurance program, 
and that this is a fundamental that 
we cannot afford to forget. I am 
not talking about fine print in poli- 
cies; I am talking about broad, gen- 
eral principles and their practical 
application. I am not discounting 
the fact that we have to contend 
with exponents of social insurance 
without co-insurance, but let’s pause 
for a minute and reflect on the broad 
implications of such a program. It 
would be nice to have a society in 
which full wage is continued during 
period of illness or unemployment ; 
where all hospital and medical costs 
are taken care of ; where at the time 
of retirement a pension equivalent 
to full salary continued during the 
lifetime of the individual. This 
would be nice. It would be Utopia 
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FLY for your lives men... 





the HUNTERS are coming / 





The hunter in the picture is lucky—he ducked in time. It doesn't always happen 


that way, though .. 


. statistics show that hunters are their own worst enemies. 


That's why American Casualty agents feel that they do their clients a favor 
when they see that every hunter is given a chance to buy a Hunter's TRIPMASTER 
Policy. World wide protection against hunting, travel and other accidents. Up 
to $50,000.00 Accidental Death and Dismemberment; up to $5000.00 Accident 
Medical Expense. This year, under the combination plan* you can insure the 
hunter's baggage and shooting gear in addition to providing personal accident 
insurance. Policies written for any period from 1 day to 6 months. 


Ask about Hunter's TRIPMASTER today. The hunting season is one of the 


most profitable in the year for sales of Accident and Baggage protection. 


*Combination Tripmaster Accident and Baggage Plan is available in all stotes except N.J., Mass. ond Texas 


American Casualty Company 


READING, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





but Utopia exists only for the 
dreamer. 

Weare not irresponsible dreamers 
~—we have to deal with realities; 
social insurance programs must be 
paid for, and irrespective of whether 
they are paid for by the employer, 
the employee, or jointly, and whether 
they are provided by a private car- 
rier, by government, or by a coop- 
erative, the fact remains that the 
active worker must provide the so- 
cial insurance benefits for the inac- 
tive. This is something Labor is 
beginning to appreciate even though 
it might not recognize it if this 


were stated as one of their accepted 
heliefs. 

Insurance programs so enthusi- 
astically endorsed today by “pro 
gressive” and “liberal” groups were 
originated and nourished in infancy 
by the insurance industry. It was 
we who first conceived and pro- 
claimed the doctrine that some pro- 
vision should be made out of the 
proceeds of current active work 
for deferred payments to be made 
(1) to the dependents of deceased 
workers, as in group life insurance, 
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Co-Insurance—Continued 
and (2) to employees themselves 
when earnings were lost because 
of disability. This doctrine wasn’t 
readily accepted in the beginning ; 
charges of paternalism were fre- 
quently heard, and our representa- 
tives were constantly discouraged 
in their efforts to install group in- 
surance plans by the insistence that 
the workers get everything they 
earned right in their pay envelopes. 
How different is the climate in 
which we operate today. Now every- 
one 1s so thoroughly convinced of 
the propriety of deferring a part of 
current earnings to help cope with 
future emergencies that social in- 
surance programs are made a part 
of collective bargaining negotiations 
as a matter cf course—indeed, they 
almost as a natural 
right regarding which there is no 


are discussed 


reasonable ground for debate except 
as to the details of the program and 
the proper limitations of the benefits. 

[It is the proper limitation of the 
benefits of these programs that pre- 
sents the major problem today, and 
in the solution of this problem, the 


principle of co-insurance cannot, 
with safety, be ignored. We, who 
pioneered the development of these 
social insurance programs, now ac- 
knowledged to be so indispensable 
to the common welfare, would be 
derelict in our natural responsibility 
if we failed vigorously and inces- 
santly to advocate principles essen- 
tial to their permanence. We cannot 
let ourselves be persuaded into par- 
ticipation in schemes that contem- 
plate unlimited levies upon limited 
resources. 


The amount paid for welfare bene- 
fits by one corporation, whose bene- 
fit plan I recently analyzed and 
which maintains an unusually gen- 
erous and comprehensive social in- 
surance program, represented nearly 
20% of all wages and salaries earned. 
The rate of withdrawal from the 
proceeds of active current work for 
the support of welfare plans is al- 
ready an important consideration— 
no one would dare predict that this 
withdrawal will do anything other 
than increase rapidly henceforth. As 
the funds required to finance social 
programs increase, our responsibil- 
ities become heavier, and we should 


never let ourselves be tempted to 
neglect, for some apparent tempo- 
rary advantage or expediency, our 
two-fold duty: First, to be sure that 
no part of our social insurance pro- 
gram contains unsound fundamen- 
tals. (Abuses and malingering must 
be eliminated, and we need the aid 
of employers, professional people in 
the medical field, and the policing 
assistance of the employees with 
whom we share the loss to attain 
this objective.) Second, to lead in 
determining the amount that can 
logically be set aside for social in- 
surance benefits and guide the appli- 
cation of such monies to the end 
that while Utopia is not attained, a 
complete, well-rounded co-insured 
social program is achieved. 


WINS BROKERS AWARD 

J. VICTOR HERD, executive vice 
president of the American Fore In- 
surance Group has been selected as 
the 1954 winner of the Gold Medal 
Award for rendering the most meri- 
torious service to the insurance in- 
dustry. The award is made annually 
by the General Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York. 
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LLING TIPS 


det 


QUIET! 


PLUTARCH, THE GREEK  BIOGRA- 
PHER, said: “Talkative people who 
wish to be loved are hated; when 
they desire to please, they bore; 
when they think they are admired, 
they are laughed at; they injure 
their friends, benefit their enemies, 
and ruin themselves.” 

People talk too much. Well! .. . 
most people. Do you want to make 
friends . . . have people like you 
. . . build goodwill? If so, cultivate 
the art of being an eager listener. 
Don't “hog” the conversation. Don't 
do all the talking. Don’t just listen 
with your ears sit erect 
stand erect . look with intense 
interest into your speaker’s eyes. 
Let there be no doubt that you are 
interested in what he is saying. 


—Americanizer 
American Fire & Cas. Co. 


HOBBIES BIG BUSINESS 


HOBBIES ARE BIG BUSINESS and get- 
ting bigger. Important to the insur- 
ance agent is the fact that most va- 
cationers carry with them various 
types of valuable equipment. It has 
been reported that consumers spend 
more than 141 million dollars an- 
nually for photo developing and 
printing, indicative of the additional 
millions spent for cameras, projec- 
tors and screens. No matter what 
an insured’s hobby, now is a good 
time for him to insure. However, 
the “all-risk” protection which can 
be afforded his personal effects and 
equipment is an important coverage 
with which he may not be familiar. 

Under the personal articles floater 
policy, such prized possessions as 
jewelry and furs, cameras, hobby 
and sports equipment, and musical 
instruments can be protected against 
loss from fire, theft or attempted 
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Zhe HOME 


theft, windstorm, flood, or a number 
of other hazards. The convenience 
of now insuring these articles under 
this single form—and at a single 
minimum premium—is a_ saving 
which should be brought to the at- 
tention of prospective insureds. 
What is more, the added automatic 
thirty-day coverage feature on all 
newly acquired property covered in 
the policy, up to and including 25% 
of the total amount insured, renders 
this protection of even greater value 
to clients who add to their equip- 


ment while away from home. 


—Standard Service 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. 


CAMERA CRAZE 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY, 
photography has become the nation’s 
Number One hobby. One of the 
best known national magazines goes 
so far as to say “Baseball was once 
the national pastime, presently it is 
Photography.” 

Surprisingly enough a very large 
proportion of these camera enthu- 
siasts can be classed as “‘serious am- 
ateurs.” As such they own very 
expensive and delicate equipment. 

Naturally enough this equipment, 
by reason of its portability and deli- 
cate nature, is very subject to loss 
or damage. 

Why not, then, keep a couple of 
camera applications handy in your 
briefcase so as to sell our all risk 
camera floater policy when next 
you discover a prospect bitten by the 
virulent camera bug? 

Better still, contact your local 
camera club. Introduce this low 
cost all risk protection to members 
en masse. 

You will find it easy to sell and a 
profitable line of business for your 
agency. 


—General’s Review, General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Co. 
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THE SYMPATHY CLAUSE 


WHEN A CUSTOMER BALKS at pur 
chasing adequate insurance, you 
might try reading him the sympathy 
clause. In case you have never read 
it, here it is: 

In the event of loss, damage, de- 
struction to, or claim against such 
properties, liabilities, or physical be 
ings herein scheduled and described 
caused by any insurable peril what- 
soever, provided such loss, damage, 
destruction, or claim is accompanied 
by (a) inadequate insurance, (b) 
non-existence insurance, or (c) im- 
properly applied insurance, and pro- 
vided that the named agent shall 
have (1) dutifully explained to, 
cautioned and forewarned the named 
insured, and provided (2) that the 
insured shall not have listened to, 
heeded, or attended such advice and 
forewarning, the company, in con- 
sideration of the premium not re- 
ceived for the amount of insurance 
which should be, but is not entered 
into the schedule of insurance of this 
policy contract, or of any other pol- 
icy contract which should, but does 
not, exist, does hereby extend to the 
named insured its most solemn and 
profound words of condolence and 
its deepest feelings of regret, such 
condolence and regret to be herein- 
after referred to as sympathy. 

—Casualty & Surety Journal 


PAYOFF 


WITH A PICTURE of himself present- 
ing a claim check to a client, an agent 
ran a series of “Here’s how it turned 
out” ads that impressed the com- 
munity. From each client he re- 
ceived written permission to run the 
photograph and a short claims his- 
tory in the paper. 


—The Marylander 
Maryland Casualty Co 
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Class vs Risk 


trom page 26 


+B and, as a result, we have enjoyed 
a 20% loss ratio compared to the in- 
dustry’s 35% on this type of risk.” 


s Disregard of effect oft rate revi- 
sions. The trap 

‘Since our five year loss ratio is 35% 
on class #B in this state, let us file 
a 10% rate reduction on this busi- 
ness.” 

The underwriter cautions: 

“The industry classification experi- 
ence is on a collected premium basis 
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and consequently the data does not 
give a true picture of the loss ratio 
at current manual rates. The past 
five years’ experience cited does not 
reflect the recent 20% rate cut in this 
state. Actually our last five year loss 
ratio is 44% on the basis of the rates 
now in effect. Consequently, we can- 
not afford to reduce our prices an- 


other 10%. 


4. Failure to evaluate time factor in 
classification experience. The trap: 


“T think that we ought to go after 
mercantile contents; and in the fu 
ture, shy away from building cover- 
age since our loss ratios for the last 
five years have averaged ten points 
higher on buildings than on con- 
tents !”” 

The underwriter explains: 

“The loss experience tells the 
story of what has happened in the 
past and does not necessarily indi- 
cate what will happen in the future. 
The recent inflationary cycle has 
most probably hurt building and 
helped contents loss ratios. The ad- 
justments which are now taking 
place in our economy will likely re- 
vise this situation. We would be 
most unwise to discontinue the fu- 
ture writing of building lines.” 


No Sharp Distinction 


I have heard companies referred 
to as “class underwriters” in a way 
that would suggest that class under- 
writing is an independent system or 
method of underwriting, entirely 
separate and distinct from risk un- 
derwriting. I have difficulty with 
this idea of a clean-cut distinction, 
for it is my impression that practi- 
cally every company has some list, 
large or small, of classes which it 
will or will not write and to that ex- 
tent it is underwriting on a class 
basis. At the same time, the risks 
in the acceptable classes are usu- 
ally required to meet certain stand- 
ards as to the physical property, 
financial and moral aspects, etc., and 
to that extent it seems to me that 
the company is also underwriting on 
an individual risk basis. 


For purposes of this discussion, 
then, class underwriting refers to 
that part of an underwriting pro- 
gram which deals with the general 


classes of risks which a compatiy 
will or will not accept. Risk under 
writing refers to the requirements or 
standards which must be met by in- 
dividual risks within the acceptable 
classes—requirements as to the phys- 
ical risk, the financial and 
aspects, etc. 


moral 


A company might very logically 
refrain from writing a certain class 
of risk simply because it does not 
consider itself properly equipped to 
handle the business profitably. (An 
example of this would be a company 
whose inspection and engineering 
staff is entirely capable of handling 
a wide variety of ordinary risks but 
would not be capable of handling 
certain highly hazardous classes. ) 
Unless the company felt it advisable 
to augment its inspection and engi- 
neering facilities, it might logically 
decide to avoid the highly hazardous 
classes entirely. 


Another example of a situation 
in which a class restriction might be 
imposed is one where for some rea- 
son a severely depressed financiai 
condition exists throughout a. par- 
ticular business or industry. In such 
a situation, there would be several 
reasons to anticipate that the pre- 
miums would be inadequate. For 
one thing, there would be the possi- 
bility that moral hazard losses might 
run higher than normal. There 
would also be the increased likeli- 
hood of fire resulting from lower 
standards of housekeeping and main- 
tenance and, perhaps most important 
of all, there would be the likelihood 
of widespread under-insurance in 
the business or industry because of 
financial pressure. 


Dwelling Risks 


Consider the dwelling class. Here 
we have a tremendous volume of 
premium comprising many small 
units on individual risks. The loss 
ratio runs extremely low but with 
the many small premiums involved, 
do we really know whether we are 
doing as well as we think we are 
because of the expense factor which 
is attached to the handling of small 
premium units. Somebody has made 
an estimate that 60% of all the poli- 
cies written in this class produce 
premiums of less than $25. When 
vou consider that you incur the same 
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expense as vou would in handling 
a premium many times that large, 
are you really making as much 
money on dwelling business as you 
think you are? Are you making any 
money at all? This question is pretty 
important in view of present compe- 
tition in this area. 

To my way of thinking, class un- 
derwriting is a mental disposition to 
avoid certain groups of risks. The 
segregation into classes naturally has §9 . 
to be on the basis of distinguishable : Intelligent 
characteristics—and it need not be 
restricted solely to occupancy fac 


’ p e 
tors. Sometimes these mental at- einsurance 


titudes are the product of personal 


* 
experience plus a liberal sprinkling 6 Analysis 


of hearsay. Such a mixture is usu- 


ally a hopeless composite. , 
To be good underwriters today 
we must watch economic and social : 


trends, scientific developments and q 

changing customs. There should be 7% gency 170. 
an open and exploring mind. The [a4 

important role of the expense factor = : 

must be fully understood. The ex- ; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—309 W. JACKSON BLVD. -WAbash 2-7515 
perimental approach, the courage to Fe ANDREW J. HELMICK, Pres.—HOWARD A. GOETZ, Vice-Pres. 
study facts and a willingness to ig- DALLAS, TEXAS—2020 LIVE OAK ST. + RAndolph 8335 
nore apparent facts when they are in . RONALD A. WILKINS, Vice-Pres. 

conflict with the truth as one sees it. 

is the material of which a good sound 
underwriting policy is made. As 
Alexander Pope once said, “Be not 
the first by whom the new are tried, 
nor vet the last to lay the old aside.” 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cah aman «EDS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 
*Bonds ond Stocks.________._ 116 551,150.52 
Interest due and accrved__ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 5,116,346.70 
Real Estate 3,341,000.00 
All other Assets. 10,047,431.78 


Total admitted Assets_$142,109,657.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__—_$ 16,723,394.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108, 133.00 
Reserve for other Liobilities_ 6,385,449.65 
Cepital 11,575,000.00 
Net Surplus 45,465,365.58 


Tetel —___$142,109,657.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities corried ot $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Se 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 2,398.55 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,936,351.46 
Interest due ond occrued —_ 35,716.80 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 
Rec! Estate 170,000.00 
AM other Ass) cere 80,422.65 

Total admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
459,593.00 
99,051.56 
1,000,000.00 
3,802,558.78 


Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 
Reserve for other Liabilities__ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


Voted = —_$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above stotement are deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
a 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 365,927.41 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253 368.57 
Interest due ond accrued 68,148.84 
Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 
All other Assets 209,099.66 

Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses _______$ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,263,131.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 24,341.29 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 9,590,479.31 
Total ______$35,026,487.05 


SURPLUS TO POLICYMOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above stotement are deposited as required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
PE 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 58,827.13 
*Bonds ond Stocks —— 35,814,363.79 
Interest due and accrued —__ 104,544.19 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,145,227.05 
All other Assets 584,756.36 

Total admitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —___$17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Liabilities _ 460,813.73 
Capital 1,500,000.00 
Net Surplus 7418,011.16 
Total —___ $42,435,428.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities carried at $4,241,375.40 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Western Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Southwestern Deportment 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of | 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cem cen 86—9769,147.48 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,865,004.08 
Interest due and accrued 34,486.89 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891.85 
Real Estate 75,000.00 
All other Assets 95,235.45 

Total admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _..____$ 1,747,22033 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 6,044,271.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 61,551.67 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 4,166,329.04 
DON eters 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities corried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Cash $ 32,782.26 
Bonds and Stocks 393,120.34 
Interest due and accrued 3,510.00 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 17,262.81 
All other Assets 12,000.00 

Total admitted Assets $458,675.41 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Capte8 oe - 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 357,405.24 


Total $458,675.41 





SURPLUS TO POLICYMOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities corried at $55,600.15 in the obove stotement are deposited as required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ASSETS 

GH eeemniininien 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 42,081,155.04 
Interest due and accrued _ 98,969.31 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109.50 
All other Assets 481,861.81 

Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 


$ 2,264,188.01 
481 408 74 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ——____$20,702,575.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Reserve for other Liabilities__. 844,774.37 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 8,148,845.14 
Tetel —_$48,570,692.41 


SURPLUS TO POLICYMOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above stotement are deposited os required by low. 





HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Deportment 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 





912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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QUIZ) |MON 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 


given the students of the Fire (Contracts) course conducted by the 


School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. C. 


QUESTION |. 


You are an agent discussing fire in- 
surance and its allied lines with an 
insured. He asks you the following 
questions which you are to answer. 
Just “yes” or “no” will not do. A 
complete answer must be given in 
each case if your customer is to be 
satisfied. 


(a) What do you mean by “80% 
coinsurance,” and why do we have 
it? 

(b) Why doesn’t my policy provide 
for replacement of my furniture ? 
(c) Would you advise my taking 
the $50 Deductible with the Ex- 
tended Coverage Endorsement ? 
(d) Why should I buy Extended 
Coverage on my house... I’ve never 
had a loss? 

(e) Will the fire policy I have on 
my dwelling and furniture cover me 
for damage I may cause to property 
of others? 

(£) Will my fire policy take care of 
medical bills if one of my family is 
burned in a fire on my premises ? 
(g) What is this Extra Expense in- 
surance Sam Brown says he bought 
from you? How much would I 
need ? 

(h) Do I have to pay for my insur- 
ance all at once? 

(1) What can I do to insure the 
earnings I get from my clothing 
store? 

(j) You say insurance is good, but 
[ think it’s rigged against me. If 
it isn’t, how do you explain what 
happened when that water pipe burst 
in the bathroom last month? It cost 
me $80 for tile work, $120 for dec- 
orating and $35 for the plumber. 
All the company gave me was $150. 
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Answer: (a) 80% coinsurance 
means that you must insure at least 
80% of the value of your property, 
otherwise you will be penalized in 
the event of a loss. We have it to 
make sure that all who seek like 
benefits maintain equality of insur- 
ance to value and contribute their 
correct proportions of the total pre- 
mium required to pay losses and the 
expenses of the insurance company. 
(b) The policy states that the com- 
pany may elect to replace your fur- 
niture but they are not obligated to 
do so. The reason for this is that 
it would be very difficult for the 
company to find the same type of 
furniture with the same depreciation. 
Therefore, you will be paid the ac- 
tual cash value of your furniture at 
the time of loss. 

(c) If you are insuring just the 
contents, I would suggest you take 
the $50 deductible, as it does not 
apply to contents inside the building 
and you would save a few dollars 
in premium. If you are insuring the 
building or you have an outside T.V. 
Antenna, | would advise against it. 
Spend a few more dollars and be 
assured of collecting the $30 or $40 
it would cost to replace the antenna 
or a few shingles. 

(d) Even though you have never 
had a loss, we still have hail and 
windstorms. Your house can just as 
easily be damaged as the one across 
the street. The rates for extended 
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coverage are very low and it is worth 
the extra money to know you will 
be paid for a loss, if it does occur. 
(e) Yes it will. If the property is 
on your premises when the fire oc- 
curs, as in the weekend 
guests. It will pay only for damage 
caused by fire. If a fire in your 
dwelling spreads to the one next 
door your policy will not cover; his 
will. 


case of 


(f) No, the fire policy does not 
cover medical expenses. 

(zg) In the event of a fire Extra Ex- 
pense insurance would pay you for 
the expense, above and beyond your 
ordinary expenses, to continue your 
business. In the case of a dwelling, 
it would pay for the extra expense 
of living in a hotel or renting another 
house. As for how much you need 
you would have to figure about how 
long the extra expense would last 
and about how much it would cost 
per month to either stay in business 
at a new location or in the case of 
a dwelling, to rent another dwelling. 
(h) No. You may buy it on the in- 
stallment premium plan. You would 
pay 100% of the first year premium 
and then 78% of each additional 
year’s premium. Not only does this 
spread the payments out but it saves 
you money in the long run. 

(i) Buy Earnings Insurance. This 
will pay for all net profits, Pay-roll 
expenses, taxes, interest, rents and 
all other operating expenses earned 
by the business during any shut 
down caused by fire. 

(j) You were paid for exactly what 
the Additional Extended 
endorsement said you would be paid 
for. You were paid for all the dam- 
age done by the water and the work 


coverage 
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men repairing the pipe, less $50 de 
ductible. You were not paid for the 
cause of the damage, the bursting 
pipe as this was not damaged by the 
water. 


QUESTION 2. 


Mr. Jones owns a dry goods store. 
He has goods on hand for which he 
has paid $50,000. He will sell those 
goods for $75,000. Can he insure 
the full amount of $75,000? if so, 
how ? 

Answer: Yes. He should carry $50, 
000 property damage insurance and 
$25,000 Profits and Commissions 
insurance both with 100% coinsur- 
ance. Profits and commission form 
No. 2 would be the best. 


QUESTION 3. 


A fire occurred on the fifth floor 
of a multiple tenant brick building 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
The sprinklers extinguished the fire, 
but in so doing water seeped through 
the floors and damaged the property 
of tenants on the third and fourth 
floors 


(a) What kind of insurance would 
cover the damage on the fifth floor? 
(b) What kind of insurance would 
cover the damage on the third and 
fourth floors ? 

Answer: (a) Fire insurance. 

(b) Fire insurance. 


QUESTION 4. 


The local hardware store has stock 
having an actual cash value of $80,- 
000. The stock will sell for $120,000. 
The owner carries property damage 
insurance in the amount of $80,000, 
and profits and commissions insur- 
ance in the amount of $40,000, each 
with 100% coinsurance. Fire dam- 
ages stock in the amount of $20,000 
and causes a profit loss of $20,000 
as well. 

(a) How much would the owner 
recover under Profits and Commis 
sions Form #1? 

(b) How much under Profits and 
Commissions Form #2? 

Answer: (a) The owner would re- 
ceive under Profits and Commissions 
Form #1: $10,000 Profits and Com 
missions; $20,000 Property Dam- 


age. 
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(b) The owner would receive under 
Profits and Commissions Form #2: 
$20,000 Profits and Commissions ; 
$20,000 Property Damage. 


QUESTION 5. 


Answer “yes” 
lowing : 

The Sprinkler Leakage policy covers 
Sprinkler Leakage loss caused by : 
(a) freezing 

(b) windstorm 

(c) malicious mischief 

(d) friendly fire 

(e) motor vehicles 

The Automobile policy, when writ- 
ten to cover comprehensive and col- 
lision damage, covers 

(a) Loss due to theft 

(b) A tire damaged by blowout 
(c) Cost of repairing a burned out 
bearing 

(d) Malicious damage to the paint 
(e) Loss due to upset 

Answer: 

(a) Yes (a) Yes 

(b) No (b) No 

(c) Yes (c) No 

(d) Yes (d) Yes 

(e) Yes (e) Yes 


or “no” to the fol- 
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SPECIAL SAFETY CAMERA 


HE streets and highways of 
North Carolina are now pa- 
trolled by police cars equipped 
with 35 mm. cameras which will 
provide incontrovertible evidence of 
traffic violations, according to an an- 
nouncement by Edward Scheidt, 
commissioner of motor vehicles for 
the state. It will be the first state 
to use this equipment officially in 
traffic control and law enforcement. 
The commissioner said that the 
photographic equipment, which is 
used now to check on the road be- 
havior of drivers of insured trucks 
and buses will be leased from Markel 
Service, Inc. 

Some of the following benefits 
are anticipated from use of the equip- 
ment. A patrolman will no longer 
have to follow a speeder at ninety 
miles per hour and risk his own life 
as well as lives of other motorists in 
trying to catch the violator. He 
will simply get within camera range, 
take his picture, then return to 
headquarters and have the film de- 
veloped for identification of the vio- 
lator through his license plate. The 
camera will be used to show illegal 
passing over solid lines, jumping 
red lights and exceeding speed limits 
as well as other violations. 

The camera is operated from a 
button attached to the steering 
wheel of the police car and another 
button on the floorboard can be used 
to operate the camera by foot when 
the police car is traveling at high 
speeds and both hands are required 
on the wheel. 

Both stills and motion pictures can 
be taken by the camera which has 
a police-checked speedometer and a 
watch within it. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY AWARD 
| SS prize of $100 in the Asso- 


ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies’ fifth annual “Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineer- 
ing” safety contest was awarded to 
Harry Howard, Jr., Jacksonville, 
Florida traffic engineer. The award 
was made for a traffic control pro- 
gram that produced a 67% reduc- 
tion in accidents at a hazardous in- 
tersection in Jacksonville through 
the installation of adequate warning 
devices. 
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PUSH-BUTTON PROTECTION 


A new, push-button type fire extinguisher, 
discharging a vaporizing liquid in a 25-foot 
stream by compressed air has been devel- 
oped by Pyrene Manufacturing Company for 
household, basement workshop and garage 
protection. 

The extinguisher is equal to almost any 
fire emergency around the home and is a 
good travelling companion, in an automobile 
or power boat. An all-purpose extinguisher, 
constructed simply of stainless-steel shell and 
red-plastic head, it can be used against 
ordinary small fires as in shavings, fires in 
gasoline and other flammable liquids, in 
wiring, power tools, household appliances. 

The liquid is discharged by holding down 
a push button. When the button is released 
there is positive shut-off. The extinguisher 
operates on air pressure. Once used, it 
can be easily and quickly readied again 
for action. 

The head is removed, the shell filled with 
extinguisher liquid, the head replaced and 
the extinguisher recharged with air. Com- 
pressed air can be put in through the 
extinguisher nozzle from a hose line at the 
corner gasoline station. The Pyrene is made 
to withstand many times the maximum 
pressures in such lines. 


CALL FOR COOPERATION 


HE people who buy insurance 
Wh age that insurance companies 
should get together on a gigantic, 
industry-wide campaign to reduce 
the nation’s tragic highway accident 
toll. An advisory committee of sixty- 
five policyholders from thirteen east- 
ern states, told officials of the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies that 
the industry was dragging its heels 
because of lack of unity in accident- 
prevention efforts. The committee 
suggested cooperation among in- 
surance companies to do_ these 
things 


1. Make driver education courses 
part of the required curricula in all 
our secondary schools. 


2. Help get traffic laws passed that 
have “teeth” and then insist 
rigid enforcement. 


upon 


3. Urge uniform licensing and auto 
mobile inspection requirements, and 
stiffer penalties for speeding, reck 
less and drunken driving, and simi 
lar offenses. 


The committee went on 
record with the recommendation that 
the insurance industry do something 
about “unnecessary litigation” in 
accident cases, fraudulent claims, 
and excessively high repair bills 
All these things, the group noted, 
add to the insurance and 
thus are actually paid for by the 
individual policyholders. The situ- 
ation, the delegates felt, argued for 
an intensive educational campaign 
to acquaint people with their respon 
sibilities to their policyholders. 


also 


cost of 


FILM HONORED 


op honors as the best general 
"T eraffic safety film produced in 
1953 were awarded by the National 
Committee on Films For Safety to 
“Look Who’s Driving,” the eight- 
minute cartoon animation movie 
sponsored by the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company. The movie 
also earned an award of merit at 
the Golden Reel Film Festival in 
Chicago, largest film contest ever 
held in the 16 mm. field. The Na- 
tional Committee on Films For 
Safety competition is generally re 
garded as the foremost annual film 
contest in the country for safety 
motion pictures. 


“Look Who’s Driving,” produced 
in technicolor in Hollywood by 


United Productions of America, 
offers a completely new approach 
to traffic safety by picturing motor- 
ists who don’t act their age at the 
wheel of a car as the major cause of 
highway crashes. 


“Box Office,” a leading motion 
picture trade journal, reported in a 
review of the film: “It is the amus 
ing story with tragic overtones ot 
Charlie Younghead, who goes child- 
like behind the wheel when other 
motorists enrage him, and it will rate 
with the top cartoons of the vear.” 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


NEW YORK 


WEST VIRGINIA 








RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLO2ZAD0 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


Hoey. Etutison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writinc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
Locat anp Country Wipe 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 


For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA 





FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANADA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 





JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 











FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


45! St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 











U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


TEXAS 














LOUISIANA 


William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
O. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 


Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal ‘ 








ROY MARTIN & CO., INC. 
Managing General Agents 


508 Industries 
New Orleans, La. 


Tel. CAnal 4566-67 
LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Building, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 


‘or 
and Re! 
Associate Offices at 
116 John Street. New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 
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Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited. London, England 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 




















MONTANA 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san antonio 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 





A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 





UTAH 





H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION |. 


The decline in prices of cotton, 
cattle, etc., again has brought the 
problem of farm prices and farm in- 
come into the headlines. Concur- 
rently, there has been agitation for 
the government to curtail some of 
its aid to the farmer. 

(a) Over the years farm incomes 
and farm prices have fluctuated more 
widely than non-farm prices and in- 
comes, but farm production has 
been more stable than non-farm pro- 
duction. Explain how such stability 
in farm production can be an im- 
portant reason for the instability in 
farm prices and incomes. 

(b) “There are two major ways in 
which the government may help the 
farmer obtain higher prices for his 
products—by influencing the de- 
mand for or supply of these prod- 
ucts.”” Explain briefly how the gov- 
ernment may raise farm prices by 
influencing (1) the demand for, and 
(2) the supply of farm products. 
Your answer must include specific 
illustrations of such programs cur- 
rently employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Answer 


(a) It has been said that while many 
industries exhibit an output fluctua- 
tion in connection with general busi- 
ness cycles, agriculture undergoes a 
price fluctuation of even greater 
magnitude. Industrial firms con- 
fronted with a decreased demand 
for their products are often able to 
reduce production severely instead 
of makine any major reductions in 
prices. The decreases in demand 
therefore are followed by decreases 
in supply and by onlv moderate re- 
ductions in prices in manv instances. 
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()uestions ¢ Answers 


Farmers, on the other hand, are 
not unusually in a position to reduce 
output to meet decreases in demand. 
There are several reasons why this 
is true. In the first place, there is a 
large number of relatively small 
farms in competition with one an- 
other, and any organized restriction 
of output, especially without govern- 
ment assistance, is difficult to ac- 
complish. Secondly, certain farm 
costs, such as rent, mortgage inter- 


est, taxes, and even certain labor 


DEAN’S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1953 Chartered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriter ex- 
aminations given by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had 
a choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a _ candidate’s 
knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of di- 
rect preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be use- 
ful as a guide to the type of 
quesions asked and the content 
of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter 
of the Institute’s curriculum. 


Fee, a = feo, 
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a Pr 


are fixed and must be met 
regardless of production. Moreover, 
the variable cost items, stich as the 
cost of hired labor and certain sup- 
plies also fall during periods of fall- 
ing farm prices. Therefore, there is 
ordinarily little to be gained by the 
individual farmer from output re- 
striction. In fact, if his income falls 
sufficiently the farmer may work 
even harder and attempt to cultivate 
poorer grade land, which will tend 
to further output. Farm 
output, therefore, tends to be rela- 
tively stable in the face of falling 
farm prices. Conversely, farm out- 
put does not exhibit a proportionate 
increase with rising farm prices. 

It is because farm output does not 
change greatly that farm prices 
must change. Prices drop with de- 
creasing demand until they are low 
enough to induce buyers to acquire 
the output. They rise with increas 
ing demand in order to bring a simi- 
lar balance in the market place. Un 
stable demand and supply 
means unstable prices. 

Farm result from the 
combination of (1) prices per unit 
of product and (2) the number of 
units produced. If the price fluctu- 
ates and the production is fairly con- 
stant, then the income will fluctuate 
roughly in proportion to price 
changes. Hence, instability of farm 
prices means instability of farm in 
come. 


costs 


increase 


stable 


incomes 


Demand 
(b)(1) The Federal 
may raise farm prices bv adding its 
own demand to the demand of con 
sumers and industry for farm prod 
ucts. That is, the sovernment enters 
the market and demands (and ac- 
quires) large quantities of agricul- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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tural staples. The government may 
also loan money to the farmers who 
in turn place their crops in govern- 
ment storage, presumably until fu- 
ture shortages and higher prices 
make withdrawal and resale profit- 
able. The farmer need not repay the 
loan if he does not wish to recover 
his crop. The effect of this program 
is very much the same as the outright 
purchase by the government of the 
farm crops. 
Supply 

(2) The Federal Government 
influences supplies of farm products 


also 


by fixing market quotas for individ- 
ual farmers. These quotas are fixed 
at a level below what the farmers 
would otherwise produce and sell 
and the quantity of marketable farm 
produce is therefore reduced. These 
quotas are employed only when at 
least two thirds of the farmers af- 
fected by them vote for the quotas. 


QUESTION 2. 


‘The gross national product (g. n. 
p.) of the United States in 1952 was 
about $346 billion with national in- 
come about $290 billion, personal in- 
come about $268 billion and disposa- 
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ble personal income about $235 
billion. When the 1952 g. n. p. is 
compared with the 1933 g. n. p. of 
$55 billion, it is found the average 
U. S. citizen had over six times as 
much real income in 1952 as 1933.” 
(a) Do you agree with the under- 
scored statement quoted above? Ex- 
plain carefully why or why not. 

(b & c) With respect to each of the 
following items, indicate whether or 
not you would include it in an esti- 
mate of (1) national income, and 
(2) gross national product. Give 
specific reasons for your answer in 
each case: 

1. Salaries and commissions received 
by property and casualty insurance 
agents. 

2. Loss payments made under fire 
insurance policies. 

3. Rent paid by agent for use of 
office space. 

4. New home purchased by individ- 
ual for his own use. 








Answer 


(a) The statement is not correct. It 
fails to account for the increase in 
the price level since 1933. The gross 
national product in money terms was 
over six times as high in 1952 as in 
1933, but the price level in 1952 was 
approximately twice the 1933 level. 
Furthermore, the gross national 
product figures are not on a per 
capita basis. The population in- 
creased by roughly 20% between 
1933 and 1952, and correction for 
this change would reduce the actual 
increase in g. n. p. per person. Fi- 
nally, comparison of real incomes 
between two periods is complicated 
by qualitative changes in the goods 
produced and by the introduction of 
new commodities. 
National Income 

(b & c)(1) In order to determine 
whether a given item should be in- 
cluded in national income it is neces- 
sary to determine whether it repre- 
sents a cost payment to a factor of 
production for a current contribution 
toward production. Therefore: 1. 
The payments of salaries and com- 
missions received by insurance agents 
are of this type and should be in- 
cluded. These agents are definitely 
contributing to national income. 2. 
The loss payments made under fire 
insurance policies do not themselves 
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represent part of national income 
since they do not satisfy the tests set 
forth above. Instead, they are a form 
of transfer payment from one person 
to another and not a payment tor any 
contribution to production. 3. The 
rent payment to the owner of office 
space should be included in national 
income since it also represents a pay- 
ment to a factor for current produc- 
tion. 4. The new home is also part 
of national income. It is included 
because the payment for the home 
represented payments to factors of 
production for their contributions to 
this one product. 
Gross National Product 

(2) Any item which is included in 
national income is also included in 
gross national product. Therefore, 
the salaries and commissions re- 
ceived by the agents, the rent pay- 
ments for the use of office space and 
the new home would also be counted 
in gross national product. The loss 
payments are excluded from g. n. p. 
for the same reason that they are 
excluded from national income. 


QUESTION 3. 


According to one forecast, the fol- 
lowing economic characteristics are 
likely to prevail for the next year: 
(1) The level of disposable personal 
income will remain relatively stable, 
(2) investment in plant and equip- 
ment will be more than adequate to 
meet defense needs, 
and (3) the tendency of people to 
save a larger percentage of their in- 
comes will continue. 

Assuming the forecast is correct, 
what would be the probable effect 
of this combination of economic cir- 
cumstances on: 

(1) Employment? 

(2) National income? 
(3) Wholesale prices of 
consumers’ goods? 
(4) Retail prices of 
consumers’ goods? 
Explain fully the reasons for your 
answer in each case. 


durable 


non-durable 


Answer 


This answer is in two parts. The 
first deals with employment and na- 
tional income, the second with whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

(1) If employment remains at a 
fairly high level it is probable that 
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national income will continue to rise. 
A high level of disposable income 
should lead to a large volume of con- 
sumer expenditures and this should 
tend to keep employment and pro- 
duction in consumers’ goods indus- 
tries at a fairly high level. The 
increasing savings need cause no 
concern as long as investment is high 
enough to use an amount of money 
at least as large as the amount being 
saved in the economy. All in all, then, 
the high and stable disposable in- 
comes and the prospect for a high 


rate of investment point to reason 
ably full employment and a growing 
national income. 

(2) As long as consumer expendi 
tures of their disposable incomes 
continue to be at a high level, no 
great changes may be expected in 
the prices of consumers’ goods, either 
wholesale or retail. However, other 
factors such as the availability of 
consumer credit and the ability of 
producers to properly anticipate the 
demands of consumers will have an 
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important effect on these prices. A 
restriction in consumer installment 
credit would probably cause a reduc- 
tion in sales of durable consumers’ 
goods and also a drop in their prices. 
Over-optimism on the part of pro 
ducers, leading to overstocking of in 
ventories, especially in consumer 
durables, could also cause a drop in 
sales volume as well as in the prices 
of the particular commodities af- 
fected. On the basis of the three 
factors given in the question, then, 


and assuming no important changes 
in any other part of the economy, it 
is reasonable to expect only moderate 
changes, in either direction, in the 
wholesale and retail prices of con- 
sumers’ goods. 


QUESTION 4. 


Representatives of certain Euro- 
pean countries have asked the United 
States Government to engage in 
more trade with them instead of 
providing so much aid to them. They 
have requested ‘Trade, not Aid.” 
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(a) What actions could be taken by 
the United States Government to 
increase trade with these nations? 
Explain carefully each action and the 
effects you think it would have on 
our trade with these countries. 

(b) Identify the various groups in 
the United States that would prob- 
ably object to the actions you have 
described and outline the arguments 
they would advance against more 
trade. 

(c) Critically evaluate each argu- 
ment described in your answer to 
part (b) of this question and in 
dicate the extent to which it is valid 
or invalid, 


Answer 


(a) There are three major steps 
which could be taken to increase 
foreign trade and thereby decrease 
the amount of our foreign aid: 

(1) The U. S. could reduce or re- 
move tariffs on many of the goods 
which are or can be sold to us by 
these countries. This would permit 
these countries to sell more goods in 
the U. S. and would, therefore, pro- 
vide more dollars for these countries 
to buy from the U. S. Producers of 
these goods in all countries would 
benefit and consumers in all countries 
would enjoy lower prices. The re- 
sulting lower prices of all commod- 
ities in foreign trade would tend to 
raise the standard of living of the 
citizens in every country as a result 
of their money income producing 
greater real income. 

(2) The government could reduce 
or abolish certain subsidies to dom- 
estic producers. Subsidies permit 
these producers to sell abroad and at 
home at a lower price than other 
producers who must cover the cost 
of production without assistance 
from the government. Without sub- 
sidies, these favored producers could 
not as easily outsell the foreign com- 
petitor in the U. S. market with the 
result that greater foreign trade 
would tend to develop. A reduction 
of subsidies is similar in effect to 
a reduction in tariffs, 

(3) The U. S. could remove quotas, 
regulations, restrictive agreements 
and other devices which limit the 
quantities of goods which a country 
may sell to the U. S. The removal of 
these restrictions, especially if com- 
bined with tariff and subsidy reduc- 
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tions, would tend to widen U. S. 
markets for sales by other countries. 
(b) In general, the opposition to 
these actions would come from the 
industries whose products are now 
protected at home from foreign com- 
petition by tariffs, quotas and other 
restrictive provisions or industries 
which are able to sell abroad only 
with the aid of federal subsidies. 
Labor organizations in these indus- 
tries may also react unfavorably to 
these proposals if they expect a loss 
in employment as a result of the 
increased foreign competition. 


The major arguments they would 
give would stress the following points 
give would the following 
points: (1) Foreign competition 
would result in fewer sales by dom- 
estic producers in these protected 
industries. They would experience 
loss of production, loss of employ- 
ment and lower profits (or even 
(2) 


stress 


losses ). Since foreign prod- 
ucts are produced under conditions 
of “cheap labor,” the sale of these 
goods in the U. S. would tend to 
lower wages at home thus reduc- 
ing the standard of living of Amer- 
ican laborers. (3) The “infant in- 
dustry” argument that new indus- 
tries need protection until they be- 
come well-established. The removal 
of a tariff might prevent the develop- 
ment of such industries upon a sound 
and mature basis. (4) Another argu- 
ment states that tariffs and other 
trade restrictions tend to isolate the 
country from the effects of fluctu- 
ating foreign prices and is based, in 
part, on the fear of business recession 
in a foreign country influencing pro- 
duction and employment in the U. S. 
(5) Finally, tariffs are frequently 
defended on the grounds of the need 
for maintaining an adequate and 
available source of supply in time 
of war. If domestic industries, there- 
fore, are protected against cheaper 
foreign goods in time of peace, an 
adequate supply of strategic materials 
will be available in the U. S. in event 
of war. 


(c) The evaluation of these argu- 
ments is presented in the same order 
as discussed above. 


(1) While it is true that certain 
domestic producers may lose some 
of their domestic markets if they are 
unable to meet foreign prices, it is 
also true that purchases by foreigners 
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from other U. S. producers will in- 
crease the sales of these other U. S. 
producers. The gain from these sales 
should more than offset the losses 
of the first group of domestic pro- 
ducers as a result of the principle 
of comparative advantage. Even 
though certain firms may suffer by 
this foreign competition, the country 
as a whole gains by the advantage 
derived from international special- 
ization. 

(2) This confuses low 
wages with low labor costs. Labor 


cost is the 


argument 


concerned with rela- 
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tionship which exists between the 
worker's wage, on the one hand, and 
the worker’s productivity, on the 
other. Therefore, in the case of many 
foreign goods the labor cost, in spite 
of low wages, is higher than in the 
U. S. because of low labor produc- 
tivity abroad. In the U 
greater 


. S., through 
more effective use of 
capital equipment, the productivity 
of labor is high. For this reason, 
U.S. products can frequently under- 
sell goods at home and 
abroad even though American wages 


and 


f reign 
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are generally higher than abroad. 
Consequently, the net effect of free 
foreign trade should be to raise, 
rather than lower, the standard of 
living of the American laborer. 

(3) The “infant industry” argument 
contains a certain amount of truth, 
Frequently, however, the protected 
domestic industry has been favored 
by tariffs for such an extended period 
that it can hardly qualify as an infant. 
In these cases, protection apparently 
is needed merely to permit the so- 


called infant to continue its favored 
role indefinitely. Sometimes these 
industries are relatively inefficient 
when compared to foreign producers 
and are unlikely to ever be able to 
engage in international competition 
unless favored by tariffs. Only where 
protection is necessary to allow a 
young industry to reach maturity is 
this argument valid. Protection may 
be justified, then, in cases where the 
product of a new industry may be 
reasonably expected to experience, in 
the foreseeable future, comparative 
costs lower than foreign products. 
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(4) It is true that instability of 
world prices may have unfavorable 
effects on domestic production. How- 
ever, it is questionable whether long 
term losses from this instability are 
as large as the losses resulting from 
protection. Losses due to protection 
arise through interference with the 
operation of comparative advantage. 
The argument that tariffs are needed 
to isolate a country from the effects 
of recession in other countries is 
often raised by foreign governments 
as justification for their restrictive 
policies against trade from the U. S. 
(5) Perhaps justification can be 
made for the argument that the U. S. 
needs to be free from loss of foreign 
sources of supply in case of war. 
However, stockpiling has been sug- 
gested by some experts as a possible 
alternative method for providing war 
time sources of strategic materials. 


QUESTION 5. 


Registration of all types of motor 
vehicles in 1951 totaled 51,913,965, 
an increase of 5.6% over the pre- 
vious peak established in 1950. Fan- 
tastic increases in the number of 
motor vehicles and in the individual 
use thereof have resulted in problems 
of traffic congestion which are espe- 
cially acute in metropolitan areas. 
A number of big cities have special 
problems of street widening, ex- 
pressway construction, and provision 
for new streets, which require ex- 
pert planning and construction, and 
expenditure of many millions of dol- 
lars. 

(a) By what methods or means may 
cities acquire properties essential to 
the development of their street and 
highway system? 

(b) Since many metropulitan areas 
embrace parts of two or more states, 
the Federal government has accepted 
part of the responsibility for provid- 
ing more adequately for our highway 
needs in these areas. (1) From what 
grants of power does Congress de- 
rive the authority to participate in 
the metropolitan highway program, 
and (2) what methods has Congress 
employed to assist in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate system of 
highways and streets in metropolitan 
areas? 

(c) Despite the apparent need for 
enlarged highwav facilities in metro- 
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politan areas and elsewhere in the 
country, it has been argued that it 
is economically unsound to proceed 
with a big highway construction pro- 
gram at this time. Submit arguments 
(1) for, and (2) against the eco- 
nomic soundness of such a construc- 
tion program at this time. 


Answer 


(a) Cities may acquire properties 
essential-to the development of their 
street and highway system in four 
main ways: First, they may purchase 
the properties in the open market. 
However, this method contains seri- 
ous shortcomings because of the pos- 
sibility of political favoritism in 
addition to the tendency on the part 
of property owners to demand more 
than the property is worth. Second, 
the essential properties may be ac- 
quired by exercise of the right of 
eminent domain. In other words, 
when persons will not sell their prop- 
erties for the price offered, then 
cities may condemn the private prop- 
erties for public use (streets and 
highways) on payment of a just 
compensation for them. Third, prop- 
erties may in some instances be 
obtained through gifts. Occasionally 
philanthropic individuals donate land 
for the development of certain proj- 
ects which sometimes include streets 
and highways. Finally, the essential 
properties may be acquired through 
dedication of the land by construc- 
tion companies and large builders. 
No doubt the motive of many of 
these benefactors is the desire to sell 
homes or business structures at a 
profit. 

Eminent domain is used most ex- 
tensively in many communities for 


«eq'isition of properties essential in 
the development uf otreets and high- 


ways although purchases in the open 
market are by no means uncommon. 
Moreover, dedication is used exten- 
sively where new developments are 
involved. 

(b) (1) Congress derives its author- 
ity to participate in the metropolitan 
highway program from the following 
Constitutional grants of power: 
First, the Constitution authorized 
Congress to tax and appropriate for 
the national defense and general wel- 
fare. Metropolitan highway develop- 
ment would seem to come within 
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these broad purposes for which tax 
funds may be spent. Second, Con- 
gress has power to regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce. Interstate 
commerce flows heavily over streets 
and highways in all of our metro- 
politan areas. Third, Congress is 
empowered to establish post offices 
and post roads which broaden the 
hase still further for federal par- 
ticipation in metropolitan highway 
development. Finally, Congress has 


elaborate war powers separate and 
apart from power to tax and appro- 
priate. These war powers, in light of 
the current international situation 
would seem to be sufficient to justify 
federal pagticipation in street and 
highway development in all of our 
metropolitan areas. 

(2) Congress has up to the present 
time assisted in this development 
primarily through grants-in-aid. In 
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the administration of federal grants, 
however, technical advice and assist- 
ance is provided by federal author- 
ities and the 
federal research are always available 
to aid the state and local authorities 
in street and highway construction. 
To a very limited extent, certain 
federal construction leading to mili- 


results of extensive 


tary reservations or defense projects 
has assisted states and local govern- 
ments in the development of high- 
ways and streets in metropolitan 
areas. 

(c)(1) A big highway construction 
program at this time may be eco- 
nomically sound for several reasons, 
First, existing street and highway 
facilities are burdened beyond the 
limits of normal capacity and safety. 
New construction would tend to re- 
lieve this strain and permit a freer 
flow of traffic which is so essential 
to efficient business operations today. 
Since “production” includes the de- 
livery of goods to the ultimate con- 
sumer, adequate highwavs may be as 
vital in the productive process as 
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skilled labor and modern capital 
equipment. Second, the inflationary 
trend may continue with the result 
that it may actually be cheaper to 
build streets and highways today 
than in the future. Third, revenues 
are more readily obtainable at this 
time of full employment and _rela- 
tively good incomes than during 
some less favorable phase of the 
business cycle. Fourth, the inade- 
quacy of existing highway facilities 
at this time is one important reason 
for the extraordinary number of 
highway accidents. Since these ac- 
cidents involve loss of life and prop- 
erty of incalculable value, improved 
highway facilities are imperative in 
order to reduce these heavy losses. 
Finally, the exigencies of national 
defense require more adequate high- 
ways to meet the contingency of war 
and such facilities can in general be 
provided more economically in time 
of peace than in time of war. 

(2) Enlarged highway facilities at 
this time mav be judged econom- 
ically unsound because of poor tim- 
ing. Public works should be de- 
signed to offset or compensate for 
those factors which produce busi- 
ness fluctuations. First, if extensive 
highway facilities were developed 
during this period of relatively full 
employment, they would tend to en- 
courage higher wage rates thereby 
adding to the problem of inflation. 
If these public works could be de- 
layed until a period of somewhat 
less than full employment, these ex- 
penditures would serve to reduce 
such unemployment. Second, en- 
larged highway facilities at this time 
would tend to force the cost of ma- 
terials upward as a result of the 
increased demand for steel, cement 
and other building supplies. Not 
only would this contribute to current 
inflation but it would also have the 
effect of providing a somewhat re- 
duced volume of highway facilities 
for a given outlay of expenditures. 
Postponement of such projects until 
a period of declining prices would 
help to counteract the decline and 
also provide greater returns from 
the expenditures. Third, if highways 
are constructed on a large scale at 
present high prices, this would mean 
government borrowing of a larger 
amount than would be necessarv 
when prices are lower. In turn, such 
higher borrowing would place a 


heavier debt burden on taxpayers 
than if such financing were delayed 
until a price decline occurs, Finally, 
extensive purchases for highways at 
this time will tend to bid away scarce 
and strategic materials for national 
defense and at the same time increase 
their cost which will add to the bur- 
den of our heavy military budget. If 
these expenditures could be post- 
poned, perhaps an eventual reduction 
in defense would provide the oppor- 
tunity to increase public works. 


(Continued next month) 


COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 


COMMISSIONER D. D, MURPHY of 
South Carolina resigned effective 
August 4th to take charge of the 
public relations of a group of south- 
ern life insurance companies. The 
Honorable R. Lee Kelly, former 
Deputy succeeds Mr. Murphy as 
Commissioner. Commissioner Mur- 
phy is a former president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


SEPTEMBER 


(ay 
Now 


is the time to remind each client 
that a periodic inventory of his 
home often reveals 


UNDER-INSURANCE 


Impress upon him how values 
have increased; remind him of 
new purchases which may not 
have been covered. You will be 
well repaid for your time. 
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“WORK DAYS ARE SHORTER 
ON LONG ISLAND” 


@ “One of the nicest things about working with Joe Kiefer, 
our Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman, is that whenever he's 
around our work seems to run smoother and gets done faster. 
| have a sneaking suspicion it’s because Joe knows insurance 
and understands our territory."—Mr. William F. Glacken, 
Partner in the Nolan and Glacken Agency, 113 W. Sunrise 
Highway, Freeport, L. |., New York. 
William F. Glacken 





@ Mr. Glacken’s suspicion is true. Joe H. Kiefer, one of 2 Fire 
Association-Reliance Fieldmen for Long Island, does know insur- 
ance ... thoroughly. 

Like all Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen, Joe Kiefer has been 
trained to help agents in many more ways than you'd reasonably 
expect. Besides being an insurance expert, your Fire Association- 
Reliance Fieldman knows your particular area intimately; he is 
willing to work with you and your clients at any time; he has the 
authority to make time-saving, on-the-spot decisions; and, equally 


important, he is trained by companies which will never grow too 





large for “family feeling”, nor lose their high regard for personal 
relationships. As one agent has expressed it: “Doing business with 
our Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman is a pleasure, because he 
combines both capability and friendliness.” 

Why not have a talk with your Fire Association-Reliance Field- 
man soon? You'll be glad you did. 


Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman 
Joseph H. Kiefer 


@ “Joe is always a welcome sight in our agency. His 
willingness to help us with clients whenever it is necessary, 
and his ability to do it well, is a service which I'd hate to 
put a price on.""—Mr. Norman F. Penny, President of the 
Norman F. Penny Agency, Inc., 1539 Franklin Avenue, Mine- 
ola, L. 1, New York. 


Norman F. Penny 
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Loss Logic—from page 31 


with little thought given to explain- 
ing the real background of insur- 
ance. Thus, when a claimant feels 
aggrieved at the way he has been 
handled by an adjuster, all insurance 
is condemned accordingly. 

[ am not advocating the role of a 
pacifist in the handling of claims. 
I am merely calling for prompt, 
efficient and aggressive investigation, 
with fair and reasonable adjustment 
where in order, but at the same time 
I admonish the adjuster to fight hard 


where unreasonableness motivates 
the claimant, and even then not arbi- 
trarily to dismiss him, but instead to 
endeavor to bring him to reason. 
While I have in mind the contact 
agents make with policyholders, | 
think it most important for insur- 
ance companies to educate their 
agents to explain the doctrine of 
insurance to each and every policy- 
holder when insurance is purchased, 
so that the man in the street will 
know the premiums he pays for in- 
surance are merely spreading the 
risk of losses generally, and the 
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greater the sum total of the losses 
the more the insurance company 
must demand of him in the payment 
of future premiums. Making a pol- 
icyholder stop and think when the 
insurance is written will save many 
a dollar in fraudulent and collusive 
claims and because of failure to 
promptly report all matters to the 
insurance company when any pos- 
sible claim arises. Then, too, that 
policyholder becomes a better pros- 
pect for a juror in the future and he 
encourages other individuals to like 
action. 


Fair and Reasonable Offer 


What should the home office or 
other supervisory personnel do with 
the adjuster’s complete report and 
recommendations when it is re- 
ceived? He should immediately sur- 
vey the situation and extend such 
authority as in his opinion is neces- 
sary for the ultimate disposition. 
Time and again I am satisfied fair 
and reasonable offers have prevented 
the claimant engaging counsel and 
where an attorney already represents 
the claimant a fair and reasonable 
offer has eliminated the necessity of 
trial. In many cases of high verdicts 
I know of my own knowledge the 
insurer could have disposed of the 
suits for substantially less money 
had it been realistic. There is nothing 
a good plaintiff’s lawyer will shrink 
from doing any more quickly than 
not seriously considering the accept- 
ance of a substantial offer. I have 
seen plaintiffs’ lawyers amazed when 
offered substantial amounts that are 
fair and equitable. They frankly ad- 
mit they have been placed in a quan- 
dary and they ultimately accept 
rather than take chances on risking 
trial, whereas had they been offered 
decidedly less there would have been 
every reason for them to have 
gambled on trial, and, in all prob- 
ability, have obtained considerably 
more by way of judgment. 

Some years ago I was asked to 
pass upon the legal situation where a 
four year old girl had lost both legs 
when an unattended truck drifted 
across the street and up on to the 
sidewalk. Within three days after 
the accident the insurer had author- 
ized payment of its full $25,000 
limits, and soon thereafter I was 
able to convince the insured to con- 
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tribute an additional $13,500. That 
$38,500 settlement, in my opinion, 
would have yielded a verdict of 
$100,000 or more, and that was about 
ten years ago. The highest verdict 
obtained in my home town of Balti- 
more for one personal injury was 
$250,000. Plaintiff’s counsel pleaded 
with the insured, after the insurers 
had put in their $30,000, to contrib- 
ute up to a total of first $75,000, and 
then $50,000, but the defendant was 
unrealistic and so a large verdict 
resulted, costing the defendant more 
than six times what it would have 
cost prior to trial. It is true the 
Trial Judge reduced the amount of 
the verdict by $50,000, and almost 
that much more was saved in com- 
promise disposition after appeal had 
been taken, but the damage done 
generally by big verdicts had been 
augmented just that much more, and 
“The More Adequate Award” was 
substantiated in another instance. 
Insurance companies must be realis- 
tic and so must defendants. Millions 
for defense and not one cent for 
tribute is a good slogan, and one that 
should be followed in resisting un- 
scrupulous and fraudulent claims, 
but let us not be pennywise and 
pound foolish in contesting claims 
that should be reasonably and ade- 
quately compromised and settled. 


A Part of All 


Insurance is so interwoven into 
the fabric of our economic existence 
it is a part of each and every one of 
us, from the lowest compensated 
employee to the multimillion dollar 
corporation. All industry must an- 
swer any attempt to take from the 
trust fuirds held by insurance com- 
panies anything that is not fair and 
reasonable. The insurance, safety, 
or personnel department of every 
employer should see to it that all em- 
ployees have adequately explained 
to them there is no such thing as 
“letting the insurance company pay,” 
but instead it is from his pocket and 
from those of every Tom, Dick and 
Harry the money comes to pay in- 
surance claims. Industry, and par- 
ticularly the insurance industry 
which is administering the insurance 
trust funds belonging to all of us, 
should sponsor radio and television 
programs and forums for dissemi- 
nating to the public by proper edu- 
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HERE'S HOW WE FIT INTO YOUR PICTURE... 


assisting insurance agents and brokers by providing markets 
for difficult, unusual, or surplus lines of insurance. For example: 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING—ALL COVERAGES 
MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 

AMUSEMENT PARKS—ALL COVERAGES 
EXHIBITIONS—ALL COVERAGES 
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cation the situation in its true light, 
so that when the public is called 
upon to serve as jurors they will 
listen to all the facts and a true 
verdict render on the merits, regard- 
less of the inflammatory tactics of 
any lawyer. Everyone should be 
ready and willing to give as a witness 
any facts within his knowledge, and 
when fraud or collusion is being 
practiced it should be brought to the 
attention of those in a position to 
stop it. The public should be edu- 


cated to the necessity of every citizen 
giving his time to serve as a juror 
whenever opportunity presents itself 
and not endeavor to evade service by 
this or that excuse. Let us make our 
jurors truly a jury of our peers. 
None of my remarks are to be 
considered in the least derogative 
to NACCA itself or NACCA mem- 
bers. I invite them at all times to 
sit at the other side of the table with 
me and to play the cards face up, 


(Continued on the next paage) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


looking to a fair and reasonable dis 
position of the claim before us. | 
urge them to disclose what they have 
and compare it fully with what I 
have. I believe that “More Ade- 
quate” means excessive, and if “The 
More Adequate Award” gets to the 
point where insurance premiums be- 
come prohibitive, then NACCA 
members, adjusters, liability insurers 
and my group as defense attorneys 


will be legislated out of business, 
and there will be passed statutes of 
compensation without fault limiting 
the amounts recoverable for injuries 
received in automobile accidents and 
making payment therefrom out of 
funds contributed by everyone regis- 
tering an automobile at the time the 
license is issued. Many of those 
funds might become state monopo- 
lies, but even if they could be written 
by insurance companies as are work- 
men’s compensation policies today 





Statement of 


of the 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL 


as of June 


ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds . 
Municipal Bonds 
Industrial Bonds . 

Stocks : 
Mortgage Loans 
Collateral Loans 

Cash in Banks 


Premiums in Course of Collection . 


Less — Reinsurance Balances Payable . 


Bills Receivable Taken for Premiums . 
Accrued Interest 


Reinsurance Recoverable on Loss Payments . 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . 


Reserve for Taxes ow 
Accrued Operating Expenses . 
Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities, except Capital . 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 


Capital Paid Up . 
Surplus . 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 


Total Liabilities, Capital and 


Condition 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


30, 1954 


$ 295,837.54 
330,608.43 
25,900.55 
. 993,514.89 $1,645,861.41 
92,920.00 
35,000.00 
ee oe 149,481.46 
$ 201,901.46 
. 25,647.29 176,254.17 
79,149.53 
6,530.74 
765.70 


$2,185,963.01 


$ 609,026.57 
352,987.20 
10,492.18 
10,153.48 
3,283.13 


$ 985,942.56 


$ 500,000.00 
- 700,020.45 


$1,200,020.45 


Surplus $2,185,963.01 


in some states, what profit is there 
in a workmen’s compensation claim 
for the average claimant’s lawyer 
or for the adjuster, or for the in 
surer writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion or for the defense attorney? | 
remember when I handled employ- 
er’s liability cases before the advent 
of workmen’s compensation in some 
states. The lawyers, plaintiffs’ and 
defendants’ alike, and the adjusters 
lost much of their business when 
workmen’s compensation laws were 
enacted. Let NACCA and defense 
attorneys be reasonable and sensible. 
Let not their action kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg in this por- 
tion of the economic life of our 
country of free enterprise. 


Pre-trial Depositions 


As a negligence trial lawyer | 
have echoed the thoughts that occur 
to me as I think back on many years 
of handling negligence work. I 
would fail if I did not direct atten- 
tion to the pre-trial procedure under 
the rules that have existed for the 
last fifteen or more years. Where 
the injuries are sufficiently severe to 
warrant it, the insurer’s counsel 
should determine when pre-trial dep- 
ositions are advisable. The adjuster 
should admonish the insured to 
promptly submit any process served 
upon him, for prompt handling in 
less than the time for answer might 
be advisable, as in the case of re- 
moval from the state to the Federal 
Court, which must be accomplished 
within twenty days from the date 
of service or within the time to 
answer, whichever first occurs. For 
example, I received for defense a 
suit under the Non-Resident Mo- 
torist Service Law. The company 
requested removal to the Federal 
Court, but that was impossible be- 
cause thirty of the sixty days from 
the date of the registered receipt 
had already expired. 





* Of the total invested assets, $100,000.00 par value of bonds are 
deposited with the State of Texas for purposes required by law. 
Bonds are carried at amortized values. Stocks are carried at June 
30, 1954 market quotations. 


As the company’s lawyer con- 
tinues with the case, the adjuster 
should give him all the help and 
assistance he requests, and, if he is 
not a good settler or does not desire 
to handle settlements, stand by him 
in his negotiations and thus help the 
company to get from under a suit 
for a fair and adequate amount. 


The above statement was verified by Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. on audit at 
June 30, 1954. 
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All too often insurance companies 
look upon the rate per hour in deter- 
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mining whether this adjuster or that 
adjuster serves the company in some 
particular area. In many places I 
think the prevailing rate is $4 per 
hour or even less. When an adjust- 
ing office has to a minimum of $100 
per week today for an investigator 
and adjuster with very little experi- 
ence, how can an insurance company 
expect that adjusting office to render 
services at $4 per hour when on a 
forty hour week basis they are pay- 
ing the man who is outside on the 
job $2.50 per hour, to say nothing 
of overhead and other expense, in- 
cluding the adjuster’s supervisory 
personnel. When insurance compa- 
nies insist upon that way of handling 
their claims, they are definitely 
pennywise and pound foolish, for the 
result is that an adjuster, in order 
to make ends meet, must overstate 
the hours consumed or he must 
handle by telephone or other short 
cuts, stages of the investigation and 
handling that merit considerably 
more attention. All monies paid out 
by an insurance company for other 
than its own personnel are through 
the avenue of the adjuster. Insurers 
should select adjusters of integrity 
and not fly-by-nights who are willing 
to work for a few cents less per hour 
on the surface of things. Insurers 
should also be realistic and pay an 
adjusting agency what is fair and 
reasonable in this period of our 
economic history when the dollar of 
yesterday is hardly fifty cents today. 


Adequate Remuneration 


Failure to do just this has resulted 
in a lot of adjusters going over to 
NACCA attorneys who are in a 
position to more adequately compen- 
sate an adjuster for his time and 
trouble. Furthermore, NACCA law- 
yers like the thoroughness and ag- 
gressiveness on the part of good 
investigators and adjusters who have 
been insurance company trained, for 
after all NACCA is only applying 
in its investigations the methods 
good insurance companies have used 
for years. 

The realities of adequate remuner- 
ation are also applicable to good 
defense attorneys. Some insurance 
companies expect today to have top 
flight negligence lawyers defending 
their suits for the $100 per diem 
charge of thirty years ago. More 
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to help us expand our services. If you 


are looking for new ways to increase 
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The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Adlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 





and more negligence lawyers are 
leaving the defense ranks and join- 
ing the plaintiffs’ side of the table 
because they find the compensation 
is so much more lucrative. Perhaps 
these last remarks are more graphi- 
cally emphasized with Victor Gor- 
ton’s manual for the adjuster on 
Automobile Claim Practice, costing 
but a few dollars, while one out- 
standing NACCA member offers his 
trade secrets in three volumes for 


$50. Furthermore, some insurers 
object to using a law firm if that 
office ever accepts a plaintiff's case. 
How foolish a position! Occasion- 
ally viewing negligence cases from 
the plaintiff's angle only serves to 
make a good defense lawyer a better 
appraiser of values, and thus a better 
representative for an insurer. 

In fairness to the many, many 
companies which always pay fair 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


and reasonable charges 
the file itself reflects in detail the 
work done on it and the bills are 
properly itemized, let me say the 
most important thing in the relation- 
ship of the adjuster and the attorney 
with the companies is the intelligent 
handling of all matters. There is 
nothing that irks a home office man 
any more than wading through un- 
necessary work to get to the heart 
of the situation, unless it is the fail- 
ure to find everything that is needed 
to reach a final conclusion. There 
should be a sensible relationship to 
the nature and extent of the claim 
insofar as the amount of work done 
and charges made are concerned. 
The experienced and intelligent ad- 
juster should never have any diffi- 
culty with a company concerning his 
charge, for he lets the company see 
he is using common sense, 
sees that his investigation is in keep- 
ing with the amount involved, 
when he renders a bill he 
ful to itemize 
upon the face 

reasonable. 


long as 


horse 


and 
is care 
it in such detail that 
> thereof it is fair and 


AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


REVISED FILINGS ON automobile 
physical damage coverages have been 
made in Iowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Puerto Rico by 
the National Automobile 
writers Association. 


The filing 


Under- 


effective in 
Puerto Rico on August 2. For both 
private automobiles and 
commercial vehicles comprehensive 
rates were reduced about 20% while 
collision rates were 
20%. 
for 


became 


passenger 


increased about 
The three-classification plan 
private passenger automobile 
collision rating was adopted. 





LOW COST SALVAGE 
SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you seftle. 
No damage is hopeless. 
ALL CLOTHING TAPESTRIES 
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LINENS CERAMICS 
LACES IVORIES 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press Fire 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 East 34th St., New York City 





and South Dakota 
the filings were approved effective 
August 16. The Missouri revisions 
apply to both private passenger auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles and 
result in an estimated annual saving 
to policyholders of $600,000. In 
South Dakota private passenger col- 


In Missouri 


lision rates are increased approxi- 
mately 4%, while private passenger 
comprehensive 
changed. 

The lowa, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and North Dakota filings be- 
effective August 23. 
collision classification 
which provides a rate 
20% 


rates remain. un- 


The new 
rating plan 
reduction of 
for farmers’ private passenger 
automobiles was adopted in all four 
states. In addition the new three- 
class private passenger automobile 
collision rating plan 
was introduced in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. In Massachusetts rate 
changes were made on both private 
passenger and commercial vehicles 
which result in an estimated annual 
saving to policyholders of $2,435,- 
000. Similar rate changes in New 
Jersey are estimated to represent an 
annual saving to policvholders of 
$4,717,000. Private passenger com- 
prehensive rates were increased ap- 
proximately 9% in North Dakota 
and private passenger collision rates 
increased about 5% 


come 


classification 


NOTICE OF LOSS 


A SIMPLIFIED, new one-page 
‘Notice of Loss”—a combination of 
the regular “Notice of Loss” and the 
“Catastrophe Notice of Loss”—has 
been recommended and approved 
for distribution by the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters as pres- 
ent supplies of the old forms are 
exhausted. 

The new form was initiated by a 
committee of The Loss Executives 
Association and developed in its final 
form by the Committee on Adjust- 
ments. It comes in pads of two hun- 
dred sheets and agents may make as 
many copies as required. It is a 
modern approach to form design and 
layout and can be more quickly pre- 
pared than. the loss notices formerly 
in use. 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 


THE ARBITRATION of automobile 
physical damage and plate glass sub- 
rogation claims between companies 
under the ten year old Inter-Com- 
pany Arbitration Agreement is fast 
becoming generally accepted prac- 
tice, according to Ralph G. McCal- 
lum. In an address before the 
National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, Mr. McCal- 
lum, who is assistant to the manager 
of the claims bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, noted that well over 200 com- 
panies, stock, mutual and reciprocal, 
are now signatories to the agree- 
ment and the number is growing. 
The vast majority of the claims 
covered by the agreement are settled 
between the companies and a con- 
siderable number more are settled 
after being referred to arbitration 
but before they are scheduled 
hearing. 


for 





USE A 


RESPONSIBLE 
SERVICE 


CASUALTY, FIRE & INLAND MARINE AUDITS, on Compensation, Liability, Fleet, Products, 
and all reporting form Fire & Marine policies. 


INSPECTION & ENGINEERING service on all Casualty, Fire & Inland Marine lines. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE in the U. S., Canada and Puerto Rico. 


COSTS can be reduced through our method of pro rating traveling expense, and obtaining 
isolated cases at no increase in fee. 


SERVICE can be maintained in urban and rural areas by our complete coverage of the country. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


A-1815 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
KIRBY BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 


. 369 PINE STREET, SAN ei A 


Harwoop Bipe., 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


:. CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 
D BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


«© AS WELL AS 22 OTHER OFFICES PROVIDING NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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Airline Trig Insurance—Unusual De- 
cision Subordinates Policy Provisions 
to Signs, Setting and Headings. 


Lachs v. Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of N. Y. (New York, 1954) 118 
N.E. 2d 555. 

This decision of New York’s high- 
est court deals with policies sold at 
airport vending machines, but in 
several respects deals with matters 
common to conventional insurance 
procedures. 

The insured, at a New York City 
tourist agency, purchased an “ex- 
change order”’ for passage on the fol- 
lowing day to Miami, Florida. At 
the Newark airport she presented 
her order to the Consolidated Air 
Service counter and received a ticket 
to fly on a non-scheduled airline, 
Miami Airline, Inc. In front of the 
counter in question was an insurance 
vending machine where insured ob- 
tained $25,000 “Airline Trip Insur- 
ance.”” According to the majority 
of the court, signs on the machine 
in large and small letters made no 
mention of scheduled or non-sched- 
uled flights. On the specimen policy, 
displayed on the outside of the vend- 
ing machine, there was printed in 
large letters “This Policy Is Limited 
to Aircraft Accidents Read It Care- 
fully” and those words, said the 
Court, “‘obliterate the words: ‘Civil- 
ian Scheduled Airline’ in the cover- 
age clause so that they cannot be 
read.” The copy of the policy re- 
ceived by the insured plainly dis- 
closes that limited to 
flights on scheduled airlines, but this 
copy cannot be seen by the insured 
until after the transaction is com- 
pleted and the policy is discharged 
by the machine. 

The evidence showed that at one 
end of the counter where insured 
picked up her ticket there was a 


T 
t 


coverage is 
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large sign listing Miami Airline, Inc. 
as one of ten non-scheduled carriers 
authorized to conduct 
the Newark Airport. 


business in 
The Court 
made this interesting comment on 
this sign (not the signs on the in- 
surance vending machine): “* * * 
applicants for insurance are not af- 
fected with notice by reason of wall 
signs nor do they incorporate words 
or definitions from wall signs into 
their insurance contracts.” 

The Court then proceeded to dis- 
cuss and weigh the effect of the 
signs on the vending machine, such 
as “Airline Trip Insurance” and 
stated the question at issue ‘Shall 
the (insurer), which 
wrote the policy, be permitted to say 
that ‘Airline Trip Insurance’ ‘means 
just what | choose it to mean’ and 
therefore means that a flight on a 
‘non-scheduled’ not 


defendant 


airline is 
ered by the policy?” 
Further points made by the New 
York Court were that the insurer 
could have placed in large lettering 
on the machine the limitation om cov- 
erage to scheduled airlines, that the 
machine could have been placed at 


COV- 


some place other than in front of 
the ticket 
counter, that there is no definition 


non-scheduled airline’s 
of scheduled and non-scheduled air- 
lines in the language of the Civil 
\eronautics Act, that if the insurer 
had used a living salesman the in- 
sured would not have bought this 
insurance to cover her trip or might 
have changed to a scheduled airline, 
that, where vending machines are 
used, additional care must be used 
by the insurer, that if the insurer 
were not held to have waived the 
limitation on coverage, all insurance 
purchasers who traveled on non- 
scheduled lines “would have no in- 
surance for their beneficiaries’ and 
the insurer would receive contribu- 


tions without giving any service in 
return. 

The Court refused 
the definition of 


to determine 
“scheduled airline” 
as a matter of law and also refused 
to take judicial notice of the term’s 
definition on the basis that the defi- 
nition matter of common 
knowledge. Two dissenting judges 


Was a 


pointed out there was a placard on 
the face of the vending machine 
stating the policies offered covered 
flights ‘“‘on any scheduled airline,” 
that the policy itself clearly specified 
that coverage was limited to flights 
on scheduled airlines, that the term 
“scheduled airline” is clearly defined 
in “a veritable mountain of material 
contained in statute and regula- 
tions, in opinions and reports, in 
newspapers and magazines.” 

The decision of the majority of 
the Court was that the case must be 
submitted to a jury to determine 
whether the limitation on coverage 
to scheduled airlines was applicable 
and whether or not Miami Airline, 
Inc., whose plane crashed and killed 
the insured, was a scheduled airline. 


Fire Insurance—Extended Coverage 
—"Explosion" in Heating System 
Not Supported by Evidence. 


Hicks v. N. Y. Fire Ins. Co. (Wis., 

1954) 63 N.W. 2d 59. 

Insureds oil-fired low- 
pressure hot water heating system 
in their home. While they were in 
Florida a 


had an 


discovered a 
radiator leaking on the third floor 
and that the water had soaked the 
entire first and second floors. 
Upon the trial, an expert witness 
for the insureds testified that there 
was no evidence of a freeze-up, that 
if the relief valve failed, the aquastat 
which cut off the burner at a set 


neighbor 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Judge Says—Continued 


water temperature failed, and there 
was a deficiency of air in the expan- 
sion tank, the pressure in the system 
would continue to build up until, at 
some weak point, a blow-out or break 
occurred. Therefore, in the expert’s 
opinion the break occurred in that 
way and because of those conditions. 

The trial jury found for the in- 
sureds and the trial court gave judg- 


ment against the insurance com- 
pany. On appeal, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment and directed that the complaint 
be dismissed. The grounds for re- 
versal were that the evidence was 
speculative since other possible 
causes, such as a rusted or weakened 
condition of the leaking radiator 
were not excluded. Also, there was 
no evidence of failure of the relief 
valve, aquastat, and pressure tank. 
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weeeeesONE TEST 


you can’t afford 
to fail! 


Hlere’s a short test for home owners. It looks easy, but there’s a hitch 
to it: the wrong kind of answer can cost you money. And there’s often a 
penalty—sometimes an expensive one—for guessing. 


NO 


ves 
OO 


[) Has the fire insurance on your home been increased recently 
to meet the higher property values caused by inflation? Are 
you sure you're adequately covered? 


C1) © Do you have enough insurance on your furniture, clothing 
and other household contents to replace them in the event 
of a severe fire or other loss? Are you sure? 


© (© If someone is injured on your property, would your liability 
be covered by insurance? Are you sure? 


O © Are your jewelry and other valuables protected against 
theft while you're travelling? Are you sure? 


§f your answer to any of these questions is “no”, you are tempting fate 
—a course not generally recommended to the prudent. If you are doubt- 
ful, don’t take a chance. See a competent, independent agent or broker 
and have him review your insurance protection. And while you’re at it, 
ask him about the new Homeowners Policy now available in many 
states. It covers in a single contract, for a single premium, all the normal 
hazards a home owner may expect to encounter. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
49 Wall Street « New York 5 


Baltimore + Boston - Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland + Dallas - Detroit » Grand Rapids - Houston 
Indianapolis Los Angeles Milwaukee + Newark New Haven Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland + Richmond + St.Louis + San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 








This advertisement will appear in leading newspapers throughout the country 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
DWELLING POLICY 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING 
policy recommended by the Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group 
is being filed in the various states 
by the rating bureaus having juris- 
diction. It is a named peril divisible 
premium policy and was filed in 
New York by the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, the Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Bureau and the Mutual Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau where it was 
approved effective August 11. 

Approval was given the filing of 
the policy by the New England Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, the 
N.B.C.U., the I.M.I.B. and the 
M.I.R.B. in Connecticut effective 
August 18. The filing of the Mary- 
land Fire Underwriters Rating Bu- 
reau, the N.B.C.U., and I.M.I.B. 
and the M.I.R.B. was approved in 
Maryland effective the same date. 

Filings of the policy in Oklahoma 
by the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, 
the N.B.C.U., the I.M.I.B. and the 
M.I.R.B. and in Tennessee by the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau, the 
N.B.C.U., the I.M.I.B. and the 
M.I.R.B. were approved effective 
August 25, 

The N.E.F.I.R.A., the N.B.C.U., 
the I.M.I.B. and the M.I.R.B. have 
also had their filings approved in 
Maine where the effective date was 
September 1. A filing in Illinois by 
the Illinois Inspection Bureau, the 
Cook County Inspection Bureau, the 
N.B.C.U., the I.M.I.B. and the 
M.I.R.B. became effective on the 
same date. A filing of the M.I.R.B. 
also became effective in Indiana on 
September 1. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


A STATEWIDE AVERAGE REDUCTION 
of approximately 7% in private pas- 
senger automobile bodily injury lia- 
bility rates was approved in New 
Hampshire effective September 1. 
The revisions, which were filed by 
both the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters and the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau, are esti- 
mated to mean an annual saving to 


policyholders in excess of $200,000. 
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Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


New editions of the New York, 
Nebraska and South Dakota Work- 
men’s Compensation Law pamphlets 
including recent important changes 
have now been prepared. 

Each of the pamphlets contains a 
digest and complete text of that 
state’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Law and the South Dakota pam- 
phlet also contains a digest and com- 
plete text of the state’s occupational 
disease disability law. Also included 
are all amendments and pertinent 
supplementary laws enacted by the 
New York 1954 legislative sessions 
and the Nebraska and South Dakota 
1953 legislative sessions. Annota- 
tions of cases decided since publica- 
tion of the last previous editions are 
also included. 

New York pamphlet $1.50 per 
copy. Nebraska and South Dakota 
pamphlets $1.00 each. Available 
from the Editor, Law Publications, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 


Accident Prevention Booklets 


Two booklets “Your Auto I.Q.” 
and “One Grand Slam” have been 
prepared, each dealing briefly but 
in detail with an important highway 
safety problem. 

“Your Auto I.Q.” features a ten 
question test of the driver’s knowl- 
edge of his car and the rules and 
forces affecting it on the road. 
Spaces are provided for the driver’s 
answers and the correct answers are 
included behind a sealed page of the 
booklet. 

“One Grand Slam” deals with the 
effects of “panic stops” on a modern 
car’s brakes. It notes that panic 
stops and hard fast braking produce 
brake temperatures that melt the 
brake lining, and that one panic stop 
from high speed can cost 1,000 driv- 
ing miles of brake life. Other factors 
affecting brake life are also detailed. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Each booklet is of eight pages. 
“Your Auto I.Q.” is $3.00 per 100 
copies and “One Grand Slam” is 
$2.00 per 100 copies. Available from 
the Accident Prevention Department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, New York. 


Handbook of Industrial Safety Stand- 
ards 


A completely revised edition of 
this handbook, a recognized classic 
in its field for more than thirty years, 
is now available. It is 50% larger 
than the previous edition and in- 
cludes several new chapters and il- 
lustrations and tables. 

Encompassing thirty-eight chap- 
ters and four appendices, the hand- 
book is a concise but comprehensive 
compilation of industrial safety re- 
quirements recommended by nation- 
ally recognized authorities including 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and vari- 
ous governmental organizations. 
Much of the text material is ampli- 
fication and extension of the various 
codes on which it is based, and some 
sections deal entirely with topics not 
covered by any existing standards. 

Designed as an_ authoritative 
safety reference for plant adminis- 
trators, safety directors and engi- 
neers, industrial training program 
instructors and safety and technical 
educators, the handbook also in- 
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cludes at the end of most chapters a 
reference list naming the safety 
codes which are especially applicable 
to the subject matter of the chapter. 

315 pages; $1.40 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 


Survey of Business Car Allowances, 
Costs and Control Practices 


This is a survey of the policies, 
practices, costs, allowances and con- 
trols used by more than 350 com- 
panies to obtain economical and ef- 
fective operation of salesmen’s cars 
and automotive fleets. It has been 
designed to make available in organ- 
ized form the experiences and prac- 
tices of a nation-wide cross section 
of companies operating with em- 
ployee-owned cars or business car 
fleets. Although the companies sur- 
veyed vary in their methods of opera- 
tion, there is a consistency in the 
types of problems they face and 
solve. This consistency permits the 
reporting and comparing of impor- 
tant policies and selected operating 


tactors. 


Indexed and separated by tab- 
divider guides, the survey is fur- 
nished in a sturdy ring binder making 
it acceptable for both the executive 
desk and the supervisor’s reference 
shelf. Each unit is organized so as 
to provide ease of reference and use 
of the ten sections which make up 
the survey. These sections include 
new developments in business car 
operations, operations of company- 
owned cars, auto leasing plans of rep- 
resentative companies, cutting costs 
through accident prevention, main- 
tenance methods that lower costs 
and insurance practices and cost- 
reducing methods. 

$19.85 per copy. Published by 
The Dartnell Corporation, Ravens- 
wood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 


40, Ill. 
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EUREKA 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


OFFERING: 


AUTOMOBILE 
(Full Coverage) 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
WORKMENS COMPENSATION 
BURGLARY 

PLATE GLASS 

Lig Enough— 
Th Risk. 


Small Enough—to Know Each 
Agent. 


= Philadelphia 4, Penna. 











To Service Any 


BEST 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


a confidential report 








each Monday morning 


All significant news 
items covered in a few 
words—5 to 10 min- 
utes reading time. Saves tedious searching 
through your daily papers . . . sifts all the news 


. assigns each item its proper relative 


importance. 


Fire & Casualty edition 


— $15.00 per year 


73 PATON STREET, NEW YORK JAN 


Company Developments—from page 9? 


WYOMING Admitted 
PeGEee SO, 950. OE UN. Ye casescasunys New York, N. Y. 
Pelee Pare Oe. WO... . . cede ae New York, N. Y. 


ALASKA Admitted 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. .............. Birmingham, Ala. 
Government Employees Ins. Co. ........ Washington, D. C. 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAWAII Admitted 
International Service Ins. Co. ........ Forth Worth, Texas 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Mutual Benefit Health & Acc. Assn. ......... 

Examined 

Compafiia Mutua de Fianzas de los Agentes de la 
Loteria de Puerto Rico, Santurce, Puerto Rico 


.Omaha, Neb. 


NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
New India Assurance Co., Ltd. ............. Bombay, India 


QUEBEC Admitted 
L’Abeille, Compagnie Anonyme D’Assurances A Primes 
Fixes Contre L’Incendie, Les Accidents Et Les 
Risques Divers, Paris, France 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. ........ Bombay, India 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ...... 53.3.5 Rotterdam, Holland 


SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Corey ee, oe PAGS a bis cccveosecepeadese London, Englan«d 


conventions ahead 


SEPTEMBER 


Vermont Agents, annual, Equinox House, Manchester. 
Utah Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Hotel Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 
International Claim Ass'n, annual, Wentworth By-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Minnesota Agents, annual, Hotel Duluth, Duluth. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Texas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, San Antonio. 
Idaho Agents, annuai, Sun Valley. 

Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Mutual Loss Managers 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Illinois Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Leland, Spring- 
field. 

Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Statler, 
New York City. 

Western Underwriters Ass'n, semi-annual, 75th anniversary, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nat'l Society of Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, annual, Palmer House, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 


National Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Arizona Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Pioneer Hotel, 
Tucson. 

Rhode Island Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

Wisconsin Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 

Ins. Accountants Ass'n, annual, Hotel Kenmore, Boston. 
Missouri Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

California Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Connecticut Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Hotel Statler, Hartford. 


NOVEMBER 


9-10 Mutual Ins. Agents of New England, annual, Boston. 

9-10 Kansas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Baker Hotel, Hutchin- 
son. 

15-17 Indiana Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

29-Dec. | Southeastern Underwriters Ass'n, semi-annual, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Auto Rate Revision—Fire Filings Approved 


Revisions in automobile collision and comprehensive 
coverages have been made effective in New York by 
this company. The changes in collision contracts, rang- 
ing from reductions as great as 44% to increases, par- 
ticularly in the under-25 age group, average out to a 
16% reduction on an overall basis. 

The insurance departments of the states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Nevada 
and South Carolina have approved the fire insurance 
filings of this company. Coverage will be written at an 
average of 20% less than Bureau rates and will be con- 
fined to homes and residential dwellings housing up to 
four families. Also household contents and personal 
property in buildings housing up to twenty families will 
be insured. 


AMERICAN Equity Group 


Miami, Florida 
New Director 


Freeland R. Cameron, vice president and comptroller 
of the American Title and Insurance Company and the 
Equity General Insurance Company, has been elected a 
directer of both companies. 


AMERICAN MERCURY Insurance Company 
Washington, District of Columbia 


To Increase Capital 


The Board of Directors has voted to increase the 
company’s authorized capital stock from 250,000 to 
400,000 shares of $1 par value common stock subject 
to ratification at a special stockholders meeting to be 
held September 23, 1954. Subject to compliance with 
Securities and Exchange Commission regulations, the 
additional shares would be offered to stockholders at $2 
each in the ratio of three shares of new stock for each 
five shares held on the record date to be announced. 


For September, 1954 





The company, which writes aviation insurance exclu- 
sively, had a premium volume of $460,000 during the 
first half of 1954, approximately 45% over the volume 
in the comparable period of 1953. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Company 


This company, P.O. Box 6034, is being organized by 
Insurance Research Service, Inc., 


of the same city to 
conduct multiple line operations. 


Headed by R. E. 
Lawrie, president and general manager of Insurance 
Research Service, the company will write specialized 
policies described as directly competitive with mutual 
and direct writing companies, through agents and bro- 
kers. Plans call for a capitalization of $3,000,000 and the 
start of actual operations around January. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Insurance Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Purchased 


More than 95% of the capital stock of this company 
has been purchased by the United Dye and Chemical 
Corporation. The United Dye and Chemical Corpora- 
tion is a diversified holding company whose securities 
are publicly held and listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It has subsidiaries in both the United States 
and foreign countries which are mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of natural and synthetic dyes and pharma- 
ceuticals. William H. Green will continue as president 
of Central Standard under the new ownership. 


CHICAGO Casualty Insurers 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reorganized—Changes Title 
Financial control of the attorney-in-fact corporation 
for this reciprocal was recently purchased by interests 


closely allied with the Illini Mutual Insurance Company, 
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REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


| 256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 
| 1122 Wilshire Bivd. + Los Angeles 17 


Chicago Casualty—Continued 


Champaign, Illinois. The title of the attorney-in-fact 
corporation was changed on April 23, 1954 from J. T. 
Reedy, Inc., to Illinois Management Company, Incorpo- 
rated and that of the Chicago Casualty Insurers, on 
July 20, 1954, to Illinois Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, A Reciprocal. Underwriting activities are con- 
fined to accident and health coverages. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Split 


A stockholders meeting has been called for September 
20 to vote on a recommendation of the directors that 
the stock of the company be split two for one. The par 
value of the stock would be reduced from $10 to $5. 
Subject to approval of the stock split, the directors have 
declared, out of the company’s holdings of the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company, an extra dividend of one 
new share of Continental Assurance for every one 
hundred shares of new Continental Casualty, deliver- 
able on or about October 15 to shareholders of record 
October 7. The Continental Casualty owns approxi- 
mately 40% of the stock of the Continental Assurance. 





CRUM AND FORSTER Group 
New York, N. Y. 


Inland Marine Department 


Charles A. Kirkland, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
vice-president of this group of companies for the pur- 
pose of setting up country wide facilities for the direct 
writing of inland marine business by the companies of 
the group. 

For many years Appleton & Cox, Inc. has repre- 
sented the companies in the inland marine operations 
and they will continue in the same capacity. The man- 
agement of Crum & Forster believes that there is a 
field for the representation of their companies by both 
Appleton & Cox, Inc. and Crum & Forster following the 
practice of several other prominent companies who have 
for many years operated in the inland marine business 
both through marine management companies and on a 
direct company basis. Appleton & Cox, Inc. also con- 
tinues as sole representative of the companies for the 
writing of ocean marine business. 


EASTERN Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Purchased 


The American Bankers Insurance Company, a life 
carrier with home office in Waco, Texas, has purchased 
the entire outstanding stock of this company. The East- 
ern Insurance Company was incorporated on September 
15, 1952, with capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50,- 
000. 


EMPLOYERS' GROUP Associates 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Trustee and Director 


Edward L. Bigelow, president of the State Street 
Trust Company, has been elected a trustee of the Em- 
ployers’ Group Associates and a director of the Ameri- 
can Employers’ Insurance Company and the Employers’ 





Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


The Insurance Company 
of the 


State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Fire Insurance Company to succeed the late Charles 
Francis Adams. Mr. Bigelow is also a director of the 
United Fruit Company, and a trustee of Wellesley Col- 
lege, the Provident Institution for Savings and the 
Children’s Hospital. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Liability Insurance 


Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Increases Auto Dividend 


This company has increased the rate of dividend re- 
turn on its automobile physical damage policies (col- 
lision, fire, theft and comprehensive) from 10% to 20% 
for policies expiring on or after July 1, 1954. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 
Appointments 


Harry L. Godshall, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, has been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Alfred C. Sinn of Clifton, New Jersey was 
elected executive vice-president and John C. Stott of 
Norwich, New York has been elected a member of the 
executive and finance committees. These gentlemen fill 
positions formerly held by the late John E. Greenwood 
of Warren, Ohio who passed away last May. 


FARMERS MUTUAL Hail Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement Approved 


An unsatisfied judgment endorsement filed by this 
company has been approved by the lowa Insurance De- 
partment. The coverage is limited to the actual provable 
loss, irrespective of the amount of the judgment ob- 
tained. 





FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


* 
FRANK BURNS 
< 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Director 


Edwin Stewart, president of The Excess Manage- 
ment Corporation of New York, underwriting manager 
of The Excess Reinsurance Association, has been elected 
a director of the Fire Association of Philadelphia and 
the Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Stewart succeeds the late Dr. David McCahan. 


GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Director of Casualty Underwriting 


Robert A. Leeret, vice president, has been named 
director of casualty underwriting in another step in 
the consolidation and unification program of the com- 
panies. John H. Derby, Jr., secretary, and J. J. Rourke, 
secretary, will assist Mr. Leeret in the handling of this 
new major division. 

The automobile department, of which J. N. Hastings 
is manager, and the inland marine, burglary and glass 
department, whose manager is Turner McDowell, will 
be the direct responsibility of Mr. Derby. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THESE FACILITIES ... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA PR 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK: 


Glens Fal's Group 


— ea 


Mr. Rourke will be in direct charge of the workmen's 
compensation and liability department, and he will be 
assisted by S. T 


Birdsall, assistant secretary, and by 
Byron J. 


Howe who has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of manager of this department. 

The third unit to under the supervision of 
Mr. Leeret in his new position is the inspection and 


come 


audit department with Garry Memmelaar as its manager 
and direct head, assisted by R. C. Meldrim as manager 
of the inspection division and D. S. Potter as manager 
of the payroll audit division 


INCOME INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Rockford, Illinois 


Vice President and Actuary 
LL. B. Webster, Jr. was recently named vice president 
and actuary. He has spent over twenty years in the 


insurance field, primarily in actuarial and administrative 
positions. 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Director 


Herbert A. Pasch of Indianapolis has been elected 
a member of the board of directors filling the vacancy 
created by the death of G. F. Osterhage. Mr. Pasch is 
district manager of lumber insurance production. 
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LUMBER MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Enters Auto Liability Field 


This company has entered the automobile liability 
field. It is presently writing the coverage in all the New 
England states except Massachusetts, where it will be 
available in January, 1955, and in North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, District of Columbia and New York. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan 


Shortens Name 


Effective July 13 the word “Fire” was eliminated 
from the corporate name of this company. The new 
name thus reads the Michigan Millers Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


NATIONAL SURETY Corporation 
New York, New York 


Enters Fire Field 


This corporation, which was purchased by the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Group in January of this year, 
began the underwriting of fire insurance and _ allied 
lines on a countrywide basis on September 1. The cor- 
poration which had specialized in the fidelity and surety 
fields, established an inland marine insurance depart- 


ment in 1940 and entered the general casualty business 
in 1944. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 


Official Changes 


L. T. Waldron, formerly vice president and secretary, 
has been made vice president and controller and N. F. 
Henry, former treasurer, elected secretary-treasurer of 
this company. In addition, E. R. de Rosa, assistant sec- 
retary, has been placed in charge of the administration 
accounting department and R. R. Rounds has been made 
auditor. 


PAN AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Houston, Texas 
Votes Stock Dividend 


This company has announced a $100,000 stock divi- 
dend which will increase its capital to $500,000. Accord- 
ing to the president, T. E. Gammage, Sr., the company 
plans to enter the fire field in the near future. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 
|. oem 


“Tt ain’t peanuts” 


It’s always real money you shell out ... when a customer has an accident in your 
place of business. A single damage suit can cost you thousands. A torn carpet, a loose step, 
dropped merchandise or any one of a score of other hazards may cause an 
unexpected accident that could result in a costly lawsuit. It is essential—for the security 
of your business and your bank account—to have the reassuring protection 
of Maryland comprehensive liability insurance. See your Maryland agent. 
Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


General Liability Insurance is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more General Liability Insurance. 














AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


PHOENIX Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Dividend 


The 3314 % stock dividend recommended by the board 
of directors of this company was authorized at a special 
stockholders meeting held August 2. The dividend is 


payable October 15 to stockholders of record September 
10. 


STANDARD Accident Insurance Company 


PLANET Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


PILOT Insurance Company 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Executive Appointments 


The following appointments have been made by the 
Standard Accident and Planet Insurance Companies: 
Vice presidents J. P. Hacker, E. A. Warnica, and Paul 
Wilson have been designated senior vice presidents. 
Mr. Hacker continues in charge of bonding operations 
while Mr. Warnica will head casualty and fire under- 
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writing and claim operations at the home office as well 
4s industry relations. Mr. Wilson will be in charge of 
all field operations and all production, underwriting and 
claim service in the field. 


New Director and Treasurer 


L. M. Goodspeed, assistant treasurer, has been made 
vice president and treasurer, succeeding L. K. Kirk who 
was recently made executive vice president. C. L. Mil- 
ler, resident vice president of the Detroit branch, has 
been made vice president of the companies at the home 
office, and, together with H. A. White, present vice 
president, will assist Mr. Wilson. M. J. Thompson, 
executive secretary, has been made vice president in 
charge of personnel and training, office systems and 
procedures, properties and office services. 

F. W. Renter, executive secretary in charge of cas- 
ualty underwriting, becomes one of two men to occupy 
a new office of assistant vice president. The other is 
R. F. Sommer, executive secretary, in charge of fire 
underwriting. Three new assistant treasurers were 
named. R. D. Hasse, manager, investment department, 
becomes assistant treasurer in charge of investments. 
T. O. Schwarz, actuary, has been given the additional 
office of assistant treasurer. Scott Kidd, Manager, ac- 
counting department, has been made assistant treasurer 
in charge of accounting. 

Lawrence M. Goodspeed has been elected a director 
and treasurer of the Pilot Insurance Company, the 
Canadian affiliate of Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Goodspeed is assistant treasurer in charge 
of the investment and mortgage departments at the 
home office of the parent company. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Auto Rate Reductions 


Reductions in auto collision and comprehensive rates 
in Utah and Washington were made effective August 
23rd. In Utah, private passenger car collision rates are 
cut 10.9% for 80% collision and 12.8% for $50 de- 
ductible, except in the Salt Lake City area where the 
reductions are 17.3% and 19.4%, respectively. Minor 
adjustments were made in private passenger compre- 
hensive. Utah commercial vehicle reductions, statewide, 
are 39.4% on comprehensive, 43.6% on 80% collision 
and 39.4% and 35.9% on $50 and $100 deductible, re- 
spectively. 

Collision rates in Washington, private passenger, are 
cut 22% in Seattle on 80%, $25 and $50 deductible, 
32% on $100 deductible. Remainder of state reductions 
are 26% on $100 deductible and 16% on all other col- 
lision coverages. For commercial vehicles, the cuts are 
39% on comprehensive, 19% on 80% collision, 27% 
and 14% on $50 and $100 deductible. 

The reductions are estimated to represent an annual 
saving to policyholders of $540,000. 
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American Pioneers 


In 1802, just three years after Providence Washington 
was founded, the endstroke engine “Hero” started its 
fire fighting duties at Warren, Rhode Island. Now care- 
fully protected by the town government, the sturdy Progressive Protection 
hand bucket served continuously for one hundred years. Since 1799 
This pioneer apparatus is the oldest known American 
made fire engine in existence. 
Providence Washington . . . the oldest stock insur- 
ance company in New England . . . also is a pioneer in 
providing progressive protection. 








PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


ah ndurance Company 
communities through the Providence Washington Sr won 
Insurance Company. 


Join with the thousands of agents who now pro- 
vide dependable insurance protection in their 











PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 

















UNIONS CONSIDERING 
FORMATION OF CARRIER 


REPORTS INDICATE THAT the Mas 
sachusetts Federation of 
planning to organize a union-spon- 
sored insurance company somewhat 
along the lines of the Insurance 
Company of Texas. Under the Mas- 
sachusetts law, a union might not 
need to meet the financial require- 
ments demanded of regular carriers 
to write group accident and health 
and fire lines. It would probably be 
more difficult for the preposed car 
rier to underwrite other lines 


| abc rT is 


AUTO CLASSIFICATION 
PLAN 


A NEW CLASSIFICATION rating 
plan for bodily injury and property 
damage liability insurance on pri- 
vate cars has been ap- 
proved by the New Jersey and New 
York insurance departments. The 
new plan, which was filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau, became effective 
August 23 in New Jersey and Sep- 
tember 1 in New York. Under it 


passenger 


divided into seven classifications 
with resultant rate benefits to mo- 
torists who use their cars for pleas- 
ure driving only, those who have 
youthful operators in their family 
who occasionally drive the car and 
young married couples with children, 

Both Bureaus’ automobile ex- 
tended medical payments insurance 
programs were approved in New 
Jersey. The new program for auto- 
mobile extended medical payments 
insurance was also filed by the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau in 
Kansas effective August 4. Forty- 
one states and the District of Co- 


the prior three classification plan is 
lumbia have now approved the filing 
and it is under consideration in 
several other states. The extended 
coverage supplements the medical 
payments insurance already available 
on an optional basis under automo- 
bile liability insurance policies and 
will be provided by endorsement of 
policies which include basic medical 
payments insurance. 





SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 


THE SELECTED RISKS Companies 
and the Insurance Agents and Brok- 
ers Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs have launched safety cam- 
paigns which are worthy of note. 
The former have prepared a com- 
plete kit with the thenie “Make 
Courtesy the ‘Code of the Road’ in 
your home town.” It includes a 
large circular to be posted in the 
agent’s office, a small folder explain- 
ing the program to the agent and a 
supply of return addressed 
cards to be distributed by the agent 
to his clientele. A car window 
sticker is given to those who pledge 
to make courtesy their code of the 
road. The companies have set a goal 
of 50,000 drivers pledged to con- 
tribute to highway safety through 
courtesy. 


The handsome edged weapons of 
the Scottish Highlanders were 
extremely effective in the days 
when hand-to-hand fighting was the 
mode of combat. With changing 
conditions, however, they have 
become completely inadequate. 
Insurance protection, too, no 
matter how well designed for its 
day also becomes obsolete if it is 
not adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute protection its 


post 
agents give policyholders. 


A long, single-edged, triangular blade, 
without a guard, and a cylindrical, 
knotwork-carved grip, surmounted by a 

rcular, flat-topped pommel distinguish 
the Highland Dirk 


The producers are running adver- 
tisements in their local papers de- 
voted to the reasons for higher in- 
surance rates and the methods by 
which car owners may reduce them. 
Featuring a picture of Will Rogers 
the theme is that automobiles can 
he made safe if they’re driven by 
safe drivers. Will Rogers’ comment 
that it ‘seems to me horsepower was 
safe when only the horse had it” sets 
the tone of the copy message. 


Founded 1805 
Executive Offices + Hartford, Conn. 
Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 
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Make Your Facts Ring 


THE SALESMAN WAS GIVING a 
group presentation. His audience 
was a critical board of directors. He 
was selling an expensive installation. 
Not one of the directors thought it 
was essential to buy it or even de- 





han Ki 


> 





lieve now if we do not buy Mr. 
Pryor’s proposition we will be mak- 
ing a grave mistake.” 

The others agreed. The deal was 
closed and signed then and there. 

It was a triumph of the presenta- 
tion of an art it would pay 
study and to 


facts ; 


every salesman to 








sirable. Here was selling of the 
hardest possible kind. 

Group selling is always hard, as 
you know, so hard some salesmen 
cannot do it at all. Even convincing 
one indifferent prospect is hard 
enough. What if there are half a 
dozen in the room, as there were 
for this salesman ? 

At the end of twenty minutes, the 
board chairman got to his feet and 
said: “Gentlemen, when Mr. Pryor 
entered this room I was prepared to 
make short shrift of him and of his 
proposition. I had made up my mind 
we would listen to him out of cour- 
tesy, but that I for one would never 
approve of his proposition. He has 
completely changed my mind. I be- 
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master. 

It is an art, you know, this pre- 
senting of facts. Here are some of 
the principles upon which it rests: 
First, present your facts from the 
customer's point of view always 
not from your own. Translate facts 
into benefits that will accrue to the 
customer. After all, isn't that what 
he is interested in exclusively ? 
Second, always be specific, never 
vague, never general. Give details, 
the more the better, just so long as 
you do not bore your prospect. 
Third, use the experience of other 
customers with the proposition, be- 
cause he doubts your word, no 
matter how sincere you may seem, 
but seldom doubts the word of an- 


other person in the same category 
as himself. 

Fourth, make your statements, ring 
true. It is much better to understate 
and be believed, than to overstate or 
exaggerate and be doubted. 

If you will practice presenting 
your facts according to this four- 
pronged method, will make 
easier sales more often. 

You see, you will be giving your 
one of greatest 


you 


selling’s 
believability! 


selling 
powers 


Get An Easy Sale First 
I WORKED WITH HIM 


the 
selling day 


FOR A WEEK, 


marvelled at way he went 
through like a 
breeze. He hard 
proposition in a hard competitive 
market, but he made it seem so easy. 

It wasn’t for two or three days that 
| began to get hep to the fact that 
he wasn’t making his calls and sales 
hit or miss but was actually follow- 
ing on a regular predetermined pro- 
cedure. 

On the fourth night I asked him 
about it, and he confessed he did 
have a system. His system might be 
of a lot of help to you, so let me 


every 


was selling a 


quote him verbatim: 

“My system is simply to get an 
easy sale first thing in the morning, 
so as to set up the day right. Then 
no matter how hard the succeeding 
interviews are, I never lose heart. 

“You noticed that my first call, 
maybe my first two or three calls, 
were on someone I knew, on some- 
one I was sure would buy, no matter 
how little. 

“Well, there was a method in that. 
Now you know what it is. Like most 
salesmen, I am emotional about my 
work, especially about turndowns. 

Continued 


on the next paae) 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE— OCEAN MARINE — INLAND MARINE 


33 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
J. B. Carvalho, President 











Show Your Client 
How To-— 


PROTECT HIS INCOME 


CUT DOWN ON HOSPITAL 
& SURGERY COSTS 


PROTECT HIS FAMILY 


SAVE MONEY 





ENJOY RETIREMENT FREE 
Y FROM WORRY 


With North American’s 


“Complete Circle Of Personal Protection" 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Selling Parade—Continued 


Let me get a series of bad turndowns 
first thing in the morning, and my 
day is shot so far as making a come- 
back is concerned. 

“Let me start it off with an easy 
sale or two, and I’d like to see the 
prospect who is tough enough to 
stop me!” 

Do you think this is a good sys- 
tem? I certainly do. 


Keep in Close Control 


THE SALESMAN ADMITTED he had 
carried around the handicap of a 
bad temper for years and that it had 
cost him “oh, maybe $100,000 in 
sales.” Then he realized what he 
should have known for a long time; 
namely, that no salesman can control 
a prospect unless he first learns how 
to control himself. 

“A customer taught me that,” said 
he, and I asked him to tell me more. 

“T was given to violent outbursts 
of temper, as I told you. One day 
a customer said something I didn’t 
like, whereupon I arose to my feet 
and started pounding the desk and 
vociferating in a loud voice. He 
could have taken the cue, lost his 
temper. Instead, he smiled and said, 
‘Say, I almost lost my temper, too.’ 

“That made me see the funny 
side of being the dope I was, and I 
decided then and there no prospect 
or customer would ever see me in 
less than full control. It has paid big 
dividends.” 


Tell it All 


THIS WOMAN, NO LONGER YOUTH- 
FUL, sells brilliantly in a large Phila- 
delphia store. She is counted a 
master of her work. I had the 
privilege of discussing it with her. 

Her secret is that she tells the 
whole story of her goods. 

“How do you expect to make sales 
if you leave important things un- 
told?” she asked. “If you tell the 
whole story you shut out competi- 
tion, and you also minimize the 
goods being returned. I find it 
fascinating to study about my goods, 
then tell interesting stories to my 
customers. They invariably respond 
by buying.” 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: William O. 
Bailey, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Thomas William 
Graham, Jr. has been appointed special 
agent in the State of Virginia with head- 
quarters in Richmond. 

William T. Roche, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the casualty de- 
partment of the St. Louis, Mo. office. 

Frederick T. Minton has been ap- 
pointed a special agent in the Baltimore 
office. 


Allstate: John G. Wigely has been ap- 
pointed state filings manager of the prod- 
uct development and pricing department 
of the home office. 


America Fore: The Hartford offices have 
been consolidated in a new building, the 
America Fore Building, at 920 Farming- 
ton Avenue, West Hartford. The Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, pre- 
viously located at 49 Pearl Street, and 
the field offices of the fire companies con- 
sisting of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Niagara and America Eagle, for- 
merly located at 57 Pratt Street are now 
located at the new building. 

The Charlotte, N. C. offices have been 
consolidated in the new America Fore 
Building at 610 East Morehead Street. 


American Associated: Daniel J. Cronk- 
hite, formerly of National Fire, has been 
named bond manager. 

Robert J. O'Neill, formerly of the New 
Hampshire Group, has been appointed 
fire and marine manager. 


American Ins. Group: Pennington H. 
Way, Jr. has been appointed to head the 
marine-burglary department succeeding 
secretary Charles A. Kirkland, Jr., re- 
signed. 

Special agent Warren R. Bess, formerly 
in charge of northern Ind., will now as- 
sume responsibility for eastern Ind. 

Special agent Rueben H. Rasmussen 
has been appointed state agent for east- 
ern Wisc. succeeding state agent G. A. 
Strasen, retired. 

John M. Hoie has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in the Des Moines office re- 
placing Bernard Jacobs, who has been 
transferred to the Galesbury, Ill. terri- 
tory. 

Donald R. Rust has been appointed 
special agent in the Milwaukee service 
office. 


American Internat’! Marine Agency: 
Thomas C. Johnson has been appointed 
an underwriter in the Inland Marine De- 
partment. 
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American Internat'l Underwriters 
Corp.: H. Geary Gardner has been elected 
vice-president. Mr. Gardner was _for- 
merly with the American  Internat’l 
Marine Agency of Calif. 

Murry A. Coker, formerly of Liberty 
Mutual Ins. Co., has been appointed 
manager of the casualty department. 

Alfred Weber who is treasurer and di- 
rector has been elected secretary. 

Howard L. DeMott, formerly with 
Home Life, has been appointed assistant 
secretary. 


American Surety: William M. Ganey 
has been appointed special agent in the 
Buffalo branch office. 

Stuart E. Butz has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in the Syracuse branch office, 
and James W. Crowley has been ap- 
pointed special agent in the Washington, 
D. C. branch office. 

John R. Simacek has been appointed 
superintendent of casualty at the Min- 
neapolis branch office. 

Joseph D. Foster has been appointed 
superintendent of casualty at the Hous- 
ton branch office. 


Atlantic Cos.: Edgar FE. Isaacs and 
Charles F. Cowley have been appointed 
to head the casualty operations following 
the death of Louis R. Burbach, 
president. 


vice 


Bituminous Casualty Corp.: A new office 
has been opened at Milwaukee, Wisc., lo 
cated at 500 Century Building. R. T. 
Ohlweiler has been appointed manager. 
V. L. Willet has been promoted from 
assistant manager to manager at Rich- 
mond, Va. succeeding Mr. Ohlweiler. 


Boston Ins. Co.: Richard H. Brill, for- 
merly with the fire Rating Organization, 
has been appointed fire special agent for 
northern New Jersey. 


Camden Fire Ins. Ass'n: The 
Agency Company has _ been 
general agents in Oklahoma. 
pany is located at 
Tulsa. 


American 
appointed 
The com- 
the Castle Building, 


Continental Casualty: Goodwin Clark, 
Jr. has been elected an assistant vice 
president in charge of all miscellaneous 
liability underwriting. 


Employers’ Group: William P. Pitts, Jr. 
has been appointed a special agent in 
Virginia with headquarters in Richmond 
and A. W. Gardman has been appointed 
a special agent at Dallas, Texas. 

Irving Hardesty has been appointed 
bond manager at the Dallas, Texas 
branch office. 

Kenneth M. Wickett has been ap- 
pointed assistant resident manager of the 
central department. 


John Longo has been appointed special 
agent in the central department. 


Excelsior: Edward A. Mundy has been 
appointed a special agent in Mass., Conn. 
and R. I. 

Rolla H. Nuckles has been appointed 
a special agent in Ohio. 


Fidelity and Deposit: William M. Kroll, 
manager of the Washington, D. C. branch 
has been promoted to resident vice-presi- 
dent in charge of both the service office 
and the branch succeeding L. C. Rosen 
krans retired. 

John K. Burkley, Jr., special agent at 
Dallas, has been promoted to manager 
of the Cincinnati office. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Fire special agent 
Carl H. Colcord has been transferred to 
the Rochester, N. Y. territory replacing 
special agent Robert K. Porter. 

L. S. Larsen, Philadelphia fire manager 
has been transferred to Boston succeed- 
ing David J. Sherwood as superintendent 
of production. Mr. Sherwood has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies in 
charge of fire operations in R. I. and 
Mass. 


Frank Lang and Associates: This is a 
new consulting firm providing protes- 
sional services on special management 
and marketing problems. The firm is lo- 
cated at 30 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 

Mr. Lang was previously manager of 
the research department of the Ass'n of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Glens Falls: Byron J. Howe has been 
named manager of the Workmen's Com 
pensation and Liability Department. 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty: William 
David Chappell has been appointed 
auditor-engineer, a newly created posi- 
tion in the safety engineering and in 
spection department. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity: 
James E. Duffy has been advanced to dis- 
trict engineer with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. 

Leslie S. Gibbs has been appointed 
special agent in Roanoke, Virginia. 

William E. Reilly has been appointed 
special agent in Stevens Point, Wisc. 


Home: James A. Hughes has 
pointed special agent in the 
Texas office. Mr. Hughes 
connected with the Texas Fire 
sion. 

Tilford G. Webster has been appointed 
manager of the Cook County Department 
of the Chicago office. 
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CONSULTANTS 





JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., ING. 
CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
ACTUARIAL EVALUATIONS 
74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 

WHitehall 4-7440 








PENSION PLANNING 
COMPANY 


Pioneer 
Actuaries & Consultants on 
Pension, Profit-Sharing 
and Employee Benefits 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 9-1818 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
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Pension Consultants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
New York « 


Washington « Los Angeles 
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& DAVIS 
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& ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 
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LIMITED 
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Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG HALIFAX 
EDMONTON 


Associate Offices 
Payne & Hardy, Ltd. 





Hamilton, Ont. | 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. | 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurance & Special Risks 


630 Dorchester, W. 
MONTREAL 


4 Fenchurch Ave. 
LONDON 
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Johnson & Higgins of Ill.: Walter C. 
Howe, Jr., vice-president of Johnson & 
Higgins of N. Y. has been elected a vice- 
president. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Robert 
P. Palmer has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager and will be in charge of 
public relations. 

Clive R. Bishop and Earle F. Heffley 
have been appointed assistant advertising 
managers. 


Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co.: Donald L. 
Rollins, formerly of the Boston Ins. Co., 
has been appointed supervisor of claims. 


Lumber Mutual of New York: The Char- 
lotte, North Carolina office has moved to 
109 West Third Street. 


MacDonald, A. K., & Co.: Herbert H. 
Hair, has been appointed manager of a 
new claims office opened in Chatham, 
Ont. 


McCabe, Harold E.: This attorney, a for- 
mer member of the Illinois Insurance 
Department, has moved to new offices 
located at Suite 604, First National Bank 
Building, Fifth at Adams Street, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Michigan Mutual Liability: Bruce W. 
Griffin has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president in charge of the home 
office liability claims department. 


National of Hartford Group: Special 
agent Arthur G. Corry has been trans- 
ferred to Western Kansas succeeding spe- 
cial agent E. H. Carpenter who has been 
transferred to Southern Towa. 

Kenneth J. Olson has been appointed 
special agent for Northeastern Kansas. 

Wayne V. Pease, formerly with the 
Western Inspection and Adjustment Com- 
pany has been appointed a special agent 
in South Dakota. 

C. E. Grundish has been appointed 
marine supervisor for Michigan and 
Northern Ohio. 

Robert C. Erickson has been appointed 
casualty agency supervisor with head- 
quarters in the Western department. 


Nat'l Ins. Underwriters: Harland S. 
Herrin has been appointed manager of 
the aviation department. 


Nat'l Union Ins. Cos.: James R. Swag- 
gerty, formerly with the Oregon Ins. Rat- 
ing Bureau, has been appointed special 
agent in Oregon and Southern Washing- 
ton. 


Newhouse & Hawley: Charles E. Wood- 
house, formerly with the Loyalty Group, 
has joined this Chicago firm and will be 
in charge of accident and health opera- 
tions. 


New Zealand: Robert L. Neville, for- 
merly of the Security-Connecticut Cos., 
has been appointed assistant United 
States Manager for this company and its 
affiliates the South British Ins. Co. and 
the Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Pearl Assurance: JWVilliam Mohr has 
been appointed state agent in Western 
New York with headquarters in Buffalo. 
Rene Coirin is being transferred from 
New York City to Albany, New York to 
replace Mr. Mohr. 

Phoenix of Hartford: 7. 4. Valine, Jr. 
has been appointed resident secretary in 
Minneapolis, Minn. succeeding Noel W. 
Cady, deceased. 


The following appointments as special 
agent have been announced: E. J. 
Gridley, the mountain states with head- 
quarters in Denver; William J. Dunne, 
western Pennsylvania with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh and Edwin J.‘Lysak, Okla- 
homa with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 


Phoenix of London: Alfred B.:Storie, Jr. 
has been appointed special agent in 
Rochester, N. Y. and William iF. Morse 
has been appointed special agent in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Resolute: Kenneth H. Field, formerly of 
the Nat'l Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, has 
been appointed treasurer. 

George W. Salzer, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, has been appointed an as- 
sistant secretary. 

Morton Laxer, formerly with the Serv- 
ice Fire Ins. Co., has been appointed 
comptroller. 


Royal Exchange Group: Leroy A. Mals- 
bury has been appointed state agent in 
Md., D. of C. and Del. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine: Robert L. Fry, 
recently transferred to the home office 
from the Pacific department, has been 
elected assistant secretary of this com- 
pany and its affiliates, the Mercury Ins. 
Co. and the Saint Paul-Mercury Indem- 
nity Co. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Gordon C. 
Mears, formerly with the Chas. E. Slusser 
Agency in Akron, has been appointed 
special agent in the Rockford office, and 
Robert E. Comrie, formerly with the 
Maryland Casualty Co., has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Detroit. 


Richard V. Moore has joined these com- 
panies as marine manager for Ala., Ga. 
and Fla. 


Southeastern General Agency: Wil- 
liam Latimer, formerly of the Aetna Fire 
Ins. Co., has joined this Florida firm of 
managing general agents as a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Standard Accident: W. J. Derchin has 
joined the bonding department of the 
New York branch succeeding W. McRea 
Ford, retired. 

Bennett N. Levinson has joined the 
San Francisco branch office of the Planet 
Ins. Co., the fire and marine affiliate of 
Standard, as chief fire underwriter. 

Clifford D. Stolte has been made field 
auditor for the St. Louis territory, Robert 
W. Damuth has joined the Minneapolis 
office as payroll auditor, and James F. Mc- 
Hale has been appointed field represent- 
ative at the Harrisburg sub-office of the 
Philadelphia branch. 


Sterling Ins. Co.: Robert J. Jones has 
been appointed director of advertising. 


Sterling Offices, Ltd.: George E. Scaff, 
formerly United States manager of the 
Halifax Ins. Co. of Nova Scotia, has been 
appointed to the staff of this firm of re- 
insurance managers and intermediaries. 


United States Casualty: The R. Lynn 
Colomb General Agency, a newly formed 
multiple line general agency in San Fran- 
cisco, will represent this company in the 
casualty and surety lines. Mr. Colomb 
was recently a vice-president of the In- 
dustrial Indemnity Co. 
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association notes 


American Bar Ass'n: Waller 1. Mans 
field of Detroit has been elected chair 
man of the Insurance Law Section. 

Other officers elected were: W. Percy 
MacDonald of Memphis, chairman-elect; 
H. Beale Rollins of Baltimore, vice-chair- 
man; Welcome D. Pierson of Oklahoma 
City, re-elected secretary and Ambrose B. 
Kelly of Providence and Lon Hocker of 
St. Louis, council members. 


Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Cos.: /Vi/ 
liam Hicks, treasurer, has been assigned 
additional duties as director of the Index 
System. 


General Adjustment Bureau: [he Nor- 
wich branch office has moved to 301 
Franklin Street, Norwich, Conn. 

A new branch office has been opened 
in Opelousas, La. under the management 
of J. R. Lockhart. 


Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: Ihe 
following companies have been elected to 
membership: American Liberty Ins. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Birmingham Fire Ins. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Ohio Casualty 
Group, Hamilton, O. and the Standard 
Fire Ins. Co., Trenton, N. J. The total 
number of member groups is now twenty 
eight and the total number of member 
companies is now one hundred and three. 


Internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: Marion F. Houston, Wash- 
ington National Ins. Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Marine Office of America: George Insel- 
man has succeeded Owen C. Torrey as 
general manager. Carl P. Kremer con 
tinues as assistant general manager. 


Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers: The Standard Fire Ins. Co. of New 
Jersey has been elected to membership 
bringing the total number of member 
companies to one hundred and sixty. 


Nat'l Ins. Buyers Ass'n: Claude H. Rice 
(Babcock & Wilcox Co.) was re-elected 
president at the annual meeting. Other 
officers elected were: first vice-president, 
Raymond Cox (Arabian American Oil 
Co.); second vice-president, W. D. Mc- 
Guinness (Port of New York Authority); 
treasurer, H. Stanley Goodwin (McKes- 
son & Robbins) and secretary, E. W. Pickel 
(Foster-Wheeler Corp.). Peter A. Burke 
continues as executive secretary. 


Mutual Fire Ass'n of New England: The 
following officers were elected at the 
seventy-fifth annual meeting: president, 
Clifford A. Peterson (Merchants and 
Fatmers Mutual Fire); first vice-president, 
Minott M. Rowe (Worcester Mutual 
Fire); second vice-president, Harvey Mac- 
Arthur (Quincy Mutual Fire); secretary- 
treasurer, Edward D. Sirois and assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Ethel M. Pratt. 


Society of Ins. Brokers: The following 
officers were recently elected: Jack H. 
Helms, president, (Johnson & Higgins of 
Calif.); first vice-president, William G. 
Erving (Paul M. Nippert Co.) and second 
vice-president, Phillip W. Rainey (Tinne- 
mann, Bridgford & Rainey). 
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Uninsured Motorist—from page 19 


Surely this cannot be satisfactory to 
the public for the public is interested 
in a solution, not in legislative stale- 
mates. 

In plotting our future action what 
lessons should we have learned from 
these recent years? First we know 
that one of the major arguments 
raised by the proponents of compul- 
sory insurance against the solutions 
advanced by the industry is that no 
portion of the cost should be borne 
by the presently insured motorist. 
All of our arguments—that an Un- 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


Nation-Wide Service 


satisfied Judgment Fund and that 
the Voluntary Plan placed only an 
insignificant burden upon the in- 
sured, that the insured for the very 
small contribution which he would 
be required to pay under the first 
plan, or could pay if he chose under 
the second plan, would receive sub- 
stantial benefits which would not be 
available to him under a compulsory 
program—fell on deaf ears. 

In this connection none of us has 
ever denied that compulsory insur- 
ance, at no apparent direct cost to 
those already insured, would in- 
crease to a certain limited extent the 
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number of uninsured motorists. I 
emphasize at no apparent direct cost 
because the indirect price could very 
well be an amount which presently 
insured motorists would be unwill- 
ing to pay. It is also clear that there 
are numerous vehicles exempted 
from the law as drawn in New York, 
so it is actually not compulsory for 
all. These exemptions plus the in- 
evitable number of law violators 
point to the fact that even compul- 
sory insurance cannot hold forth 
the promise of being a complete solu- 
tion. 

Certainly those who drafted the 
New York law were reluctant to 
come to grips with the non-resident 
motorist problem at all. Be that as 
it may, however, is it not now ap- 
parent that if in any state where the 
percentage of uninsured cars is small, 
as in New York, the industry with- 
out assuming an undue burden could 
make available to its insureds with- 
out any additional charge the same 
protection that such insured would 
have if compulsory insurance was 
added. Is it not clear also that if 
this were done the main bulwark of 
the proponents of compulsory insur- 
ance would crumble to the earth and 
the program would receive enthusias- 
tic public acceptance ? 


The Necessary Cost 


Can we not face this issue 
squarely? If we are serious in be- 
lieving that compulsory insurance 
threatens to destroy the private in- 
surance industry, would we not then 
be willing to support some other 
more palatable solution? At the pre- 
sent time in New York State the 
B.I.P.D. rate level is in the neighbor- 
hood of $300 million dollars. Should 
not the industry, as practical insur- 
ance men, be willing to pay some 
reasonable premium to protect itself 
and the insuring public against this 
eventuality ? 

We have the power and the ability 
either to develop a new coverage or 
broaden an existing coverage so as 
to give those already insured with us 
protection substantially similar to 
that which they would receive under 
compulsory insurance. In _ other 
words, the policyholder could be se- 
cured against loss due to this inabil- 
ity to collect damages from a negli- 
gent, financially irresponsible third 
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party who was the operator of a 
motor vehicle registered in New 
York State. 

My own predilection in drafting 
such a coverage is to eliminate prop- 
erty damage on the theory that the 
average loss is small and does not 
involve “social loss’” and human 
suffering. | would eliminate any de- 
ductible. Deductibles, as the reader 
may know, have been assailed by the 
spokesmen for compulsory insur- 
ance as cutting off from payment 
those who may need help the most. 

I think in any state where the 
percentage of uninsured motorists is 
small as it is in New York, we could 
make protection against loss caused 
by financially irresponsible residents 
of the state available to the policy- 
holder without charge, as the indus- 
try’s contribution to the solution of 
this problem. This, | emphasize, is 
my personal view, and, as will be 
developed later, is subject to strong 
and vigorous dissent. 

In addition we could sell, at a very 
nominal premium, a similar coverage 
which would protect the policyholder 
against loss caused by financially ir- 
responsible non-resident motorists. 

We, of course, must reserve our 
right in the future to sell the first 
coverage rather than to give it away, 
to protect ourselves if the cost 
thereof proved to be prohibitive. In 
this connection my computations con- 
vince me that the actual expense to 
the companies of such coverage in 
New York would be less than 1% 
of combined B.I. and P.D. pre- 
miums. The cost could ultimately 
very well be less since this estimate 
is based upon an assumption that 
95% of the motorists are insured. 
Very recently figures were released 
by the New York Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles which showed that some 
96% of the vehicles were insured. 
In addition, the enactment of an im- 
poundment law would do much to 
increase the percentage of insured 
vehicles and therefore guarantee 
that the cost would not become ex- 
cessive. 


A Nominal Premium 


There are others who believe with 
equal conviction that a single appro- 
priate coverage can be sold to the 
public. They argue that insurance 
company economics do not warrant 
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the inclusion of any coverage without 
charge. They feel that the coverage 
should be broadened to include pro- 
tection against injury caused by non- 
residents as well as residents, and 
that it should be extraterritorial in 
its application. They feel that the 
insured motorist would accept such 
a plan without complaint or any feel- 
ing of inequitable treatment if he 
were charged a nominal premium. | 
have no quarrel with this approach. 
If the public were satisfied, | would 
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be entirely content with this solu- 
tion. It seems to me, however, that 
we cannot afford to test a new theory 
which is subject to the same objec- 
tions advanced under other suggested 
solutions. We must solve the prob- 
lem this time or go down in defeat. 
We cannot hope to win another stale- 
mate. 

What I have said to this point ap- 
plies for the most part to the State 
of New York. The problem there is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Uninsured Motorist—Continued 


than in other 
country. What 
should be done in other states where 
compulsory may become a threat. If 
the percentage of uninsured cars is 


of course more acute 
sections of the 


too low to make my suggestion for 
the State of New York practical, 
then it would seem that we 
immediately 


should 
available at a 
nominal price properly drawn cover- 
age to protect the insured motorist 
grom loss for inability to collect dam- 
‘ages for bodily injuries 


make 


resulting 


from acts of financially irresponsible 
motorists for which they are legally 
liable. Impoundment statutes should 
be enacted to increase the percentage 
of insured cars. When the percent- 
age of uninsured cars become so 
small as it is now in New York, the 
New York program might be in- 
corporated. 

At least two companies have al- 
ready devised and have approved in 
several states unsatisfied judgment 
endorsements which are being sold 
for approximately five dollars. Pre- 
liminary reports seem to indicate 
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that public acceptance is good and 
that sales are progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

Recently, in addition to the issu- 
ance of these forms, an unsatisfied 
judgment coverage endorsement was 
released for use in California. Auto- 
matically attached, without charge, 
to all outstanding policies of the in- 
suring company, this form is too new 
for any public reaction to it to have 
crystallized. 


Uncontested Actions 


These developments, although 
testifying to the serious efforts of 
the insurance industry to devise and 
present constructive solutions, con- 
tain disturbing elements. One of the 
endorsements does not provide for 
paying the insured if the defendant 
has not contested the case on the 
merits and in good faith. Another, 
if the action is uncontested, contem- 
plates paying not the amount of the 
judgment but rather only the neces- 
sary medical, surgical and similar ex- 
penses incurred by the insured. Both 
of these approaches appear to be self- 
defeating. In my opinion, they stim- 
ulate the possibility of fraud. It 
seems clear that an insured, faced 
with either no payment at all or a 
substantial decrease in the amount 
of recovery, would be tempted to 
collaborate with the defendant and 
see to it that at least a token defense 
was made. There are well known 
practical difficulties involved in de- 
termining whether or not a defense 
is made on the merits and in good 
faith. Although it is important to 
solve our problem quickly, it is 
equally imperative to make sure that 
our solutions do not produce such 
undesirable results. 

Another recent proposal came 
from a committee representing the 
insurance industry in California 
which recently rendered a report to 
a California legislative committee 
studying the problem created by un- 
insured motorists. Although I have 
not been able to study thoroughly 
the details, it is clear that the es- 
sence of this proposal is to make 
an unsatisfied judgment fund cover- 
age an integral part of the auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy and 
to establish an Unsatisfied Judgment 
Corporation to defend and to pay 
claims arising out of such coverage. 
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Such corporation also would pay 
claims made by non-car owners as 
well. Although eliminating any 
necessity for uninsured motorists to 
buy insurance, this plan would com- 
pel those already insured to purchase 
the new coverage. It is not clear to 
me how the use of direct compulsion 
solves the problems created by com- 
pulsion. 

However important the resolution 
of this issue may be, I do not be- 
lieve we have time enough remaining 
to solve it by endeavoring to get un- 
animity on theory. The danger of 
the enactment of compulsory insur- 
ance in New York is too great for us 
to delay taking positive action. So 
long as the action we take is well 
considered and beneficial to the pub- 
lic we should not shrink from it 
solely because universal agreement is 
lacking as to the exact course to 
follow. 


Conflict of Interest 


Another guide post which we 
should have in mind is the question 
of conflict of interest. This issue has 
been raised both in connection with 
the Voluntary Plan and the various 
unsatisfied judgment endorsements 
which are coming into more common 
use. Those critics who seize upon 
this issue point out that the insurer 
actually would end up defending the 
financially irresponsible third party 
against its own insured. 

This problem should be viewed in 
the light of its size. At the present 
time my company insures some 10% 
of the motor vehicles registered in 
New York State. Figures released 
by the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
show that there are approximately 
25,000 accidents annually for which 
security is not deposited. If we can 
assume an even distribution of acci- 
dent involvements by uninsured 
motorists, | would assume that 10% 
of these cases would involve individ- 
uals insured by my company. Our 
claim figures show that of these 2500 
claims, less than 1%, or approxi- 
mately twenty, would go to trial. I 
cannot believe that twenty cases for 
my company, or two hundred cases 
for the whole automobile insurance 
business in the State of New York 
presents a problem of major impor- 
tance. Neither is it a problem inca- 
pable of solution. At the present time 
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an informal industry committee is 
studying it. They have shown great 
ingenuity and imagination, and I am 
very hopeful that from their deliber- 
ations will emerge a solution ac- 
ceptable to all. 

The practical problems created by 
the uninsured motorist I have 
touched upon are, in my opinion, the 
most important. There are others 
which are necessary of solution. 
However great the difficulties, all of 
these questions must be resolved— 
and soon. I believe firmly that we 
can do so. I believe we have the 
necessary will, intelligence and tech- 
nical skill. I am reasonably sure, if 
we move quickly, that we will have 
the time. 


While we are engaged in 
with these problems let us 
no illusion about what is 
What is at stake is not a desire to 
preserve the status quo. Surely we 
have demonstrated that beyond any 
possibility of doubt by our actions 


wrestling 
be under 
at issue. 


over the past two years in devising 
new plans, programs and coverages. 
What is at issue is the future of the 
insured motorist—his right to buy 
under a free enterprise system a 
competitive product at a competitive 
price from any one of his choice of 
Let us not 
permit the destruction of this right 
through the agency of compulsory 
insurance. 


competing companies.- 





Homeowner's Policy—from page 22 


is willing to use the money for in- 
creased coverages. In fact, the 
average client goes far beyond his 
original insurance program. Under 
the package plan, he will buy addi- 
tional extended coverage which he 
never had before, more insurance on 
his dwelling, and definitely more 
insurance on his contents. Take as 
an average an ordinary town; out 
of one hundred who are now pro- 
tected for fire and extended cover- 
age, there are only twenty-five at 
most with CPL and ten with resi- 
dence theft. The homeowners policy 
sells all of these 
matically. 


coverages auto- 

As of the first of the year, there 
are about 48,000,000 families in 
separate dwelling units in the United 
States. It is astounding but of these, 
54% own their own homes today. 
This comes to 25,920,000 owner- 
occupied dwelling units in the 
country. Conservatively considered, 
one half of them are good prospects 
for this policy, meaning 12,960,000 
sales at an average three year pre- 
mium of $200. This would create 
the staggering premium potential of 
over two and a half billion dollars in 
residence business. 


Cost of Operations 


The cutting of cost of operations, 
has amazed Instead of 
writing three, four, sometimes ten 
policies, one policy is written. There 
is no multiplicity of endorsements 
all shapes and forms. There is only 
one daily report to file, one expira- 
tion notice to file, one bill to send, 


agents. 


one accounting entry throughout. 
There is only one collection to make 
and that is made easy by a very 
simple annual installment basis. Just 
consider that instead of checking 
three manuals in five or six different 
parts, the girl in the office only has 
to check two pages in the simplest 
manual in the insurance business. 
Instead of making about eight mul- 
tiplications of amounts times the 
rate, there is quoted a single three 
year premium. Instead of typing a 
very minimum of 160 words, the girl 
only types 50. The hidden gold 
mine in the homeowners contract is 
the tremendous savings in adminis- 
trative, clerical and selling time for 
the average agent. It will make it 
possible for him to spend much more 
time on the selling and handling of 
more complicated commercial risks. 


A Better Job 


As respects the producer’s desire 
to do a better job with his clients; 
the attractiveness of a systematic 
and orderly basis of insurance; the 
savings angle on a pure cost basis; 
there are the many selling advan- 
tages which appear as soon as the 
producer prepares a comparison 
chart between present insurance and 
the homeowners policy. In addition 
to filling big gaps like the absence 
of A. E. C., CPL or RT, there are 
many small factors. The amount of 
insurance on outbuildings is a sep- 
arate item in addition to the coverage 
on the dwelling and not a part of it. 
This is also true of the additional 
living expense coverage. There is 
$100 coverage on money and $500 
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on securities for fire, E. C. and A. 
E. C. as well as theft. The theft 
coverage itself is 40% of the dwel- 
ling item for personal property on 
the premises even though the charge 
is nothing like that and theft away 
from the premises is world-wide. 
There is consequential loss damage 
coverage. On the liability portion, 
fire legal liability for property of 
others in the insured’s care is in- 
cluded without charge and there is 
no extra charge for the fact that a 
man has a two family dwelling 
instead of a one family dwelling. 

Incidentally, the use of a compari- 
son chart in sitting down with a 
client is having considerable effect 
in many agencies in the sale of other 
coverages. For example, as soon as 
it is brought out that there is a one 
thousand dollar limitation in the 
theft coverage for any single unset 
gem or article of jewelry or fur, the 
need for a jewelry floater or per- 
sonal articles floater immediately 
arises. In another case, the need 
for additional coverages at a sum- 
mer or winter home is revealed. In 
effect, the use of a comparison sheet 
results in a simple survey. 


Objections? 


Now there are objections which 
have frequently been voiced in con- 
nection with this contract. It is said 
that there is no mysterious disap- 
pearance coverage and that there is 
no theft from an automobile. This 
is not so. While the phrase, mys- 
terious disappearance, is not used 
in the contract it makes little differ- 
ence. Mysterious disappearance has 
been interpreted to mean a pre- 
sumption of theft, this however, is 
rebuttable. It is my interpretation 
that if there was a good possibility 
of theft, presumption was strong 
enough, therefore theft coverage 
would be there and a court would 
uphold the claim. There is cover- 
age for theft from an automobile; 
if, however, the automobile is un- 
attended, the coverage is restricted 
to forcible entry. What they are 
trying to do under the theft portion 
is get rid of the careless type of 
loss which is the kind of luxury 
coverage provided under the PPF 
at a higher cost. It is a question of 
price and, of course, the charge in 
the homeowners is extremely low. 
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It is interesting that no matter 
what is said about the positive ad- 
vantages for the sale of this contract 
by a producer, the most potent 
weapon is actually a negative one 
and that is the fear of competition. 
One of the features of the contract 
is that similar to the PPF credit is 
allowed for existing insurance. Many 
times existing insurance is cancelled 
because the credit is only 80% of 
the unearned premium. MPIRO 
could not allow a credit greater than 
the approximate loading in the new 
rate charged for the package. At 
the same time a bit of simple figuring 
will show that it is cheaper to cancel 
short rate than to give the credit 
of 80%. Actually, however, a great 
many agents leave the other con- 
tracts in effect due to a reason hasic 
in human nature. The agent is not 
eager to let his competitor know that 
he has stolen the line and that the 
competitor’s policy will be dropped. 
The client himself is reluctant to go 
to the competitor and tell him that 
he is taking away one of the policies 
and giving all the business to another 
agent. Perhaps, the very reason why 
this piece of business has never 
before been taken away from the 
competitor has been the reluctance 
of the client to face his friend. It 
is an easy out for the client to let 
the policy go until expiration and 
then explain that it was picked up 
quite some time ago in another more 
comprehensive policy. 


A Positive Approach 


This movement is inevitable. The 
splitting of personal residential lines 
among several agents is bound to 
end. The agent who does not get 
there first will lose out. This con- 
tract or something like it should 
become a permanent form in the 
United States. 

It is a question of attitude. The 
vice president of a large agency in 
one city said recently that out of 
the first nine people he approached, 
he sold nine. He is now writing 
about forty a month. Another agent 
who was not convinced was asked 
to make a fair test—organize his 
product information and make an 
enthusiastic approach. Out of the 
first five, he sold three and had one 
interested. A positive approach has 
to be made. 
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New England Insurance Company . . . . - «+ ~ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Detroit, Mich. 








In any market. 


THERE’S A GREATER DEMAND 
FOR THE QUALITY BRAND! 
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= INSURANCE 


The CS brand has 
been a symbol of 


CONFIDENCE 
AND STRENGTH 


for over 


THIRTY YEARS! 


with assets in excess of over $12,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT 
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Personal Hazard—from page 44 


I have a deep feeling of sympathy 
for both underwriters and engineers. 
Our company recently suffered a loss 
well over $100,000. From an engi- 
neering standpoint this risk was ex- 
cellent. There was absolutely no in- 
formation in files that would 
indicate that this risk should not 
have been written. After the fire, 
which looked bad, things began to 
come to light that had they been 


our 





known we would have been off the 
risk immediately. I attach no blame 
to the underwriter or engineer in 
this case. 

On the other hand, the under- 
writer who gets a clue and fails to 
act on it is like the doctor who finds 
a lump and instead of doing some- 
thing about it says he will watch it 
and then it turns into cancer. Un- 
derwriting is not measured by the 
number of risks rejected but by the 
number of risks accepted. It is no 





“You want a Company that 
takes a personal interest 


in your problems ? 


then you want 


Worcester Mutual 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY” 


It's our job to help you do your 
job. Everyone in this agency- 
minded Company is constantly 
striving to be of greater service 


to agents. 


cu 
Norcester 
Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
Company 
RELIABLE onan 
FIRE PROTECTION 


HOME OFFICE 
29 Elm Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


Massachusetts’ Oldest 
Fire Insurance Company 
Established 1823 


Now Operating In: 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, Texas. 


trick to cancel a risk. The art is in 
keeping the good ones. 

We once had a chief underwriter 
who used to put his initials in the 
very tip of one corner of the inspec- 
tion report and send the risk through. 
Later he would tear the corner off so 
in case it burned he could deny ever 
approving it. 

All engineers and underwriters 
are human and some of their risks 
are going to burn, but there can be 
no criticism providing they did not 
fail to recognize any signs that 
should have been apparent to them. 
Cooperation between the engineer 
and the underwriter is all that is 
necessary for successful underwrit- 
ing of the physical hazard but the 
underwriting of the personal hazard 
is something that the engineer and 
the underwriter have to learn gener- 
ally the hard way. 

I want to cite an example of the 
personal hazard in a fire that oc- 
curred where, I am sure, it would 
not have been detected by the best 
engineer or the best underwriter in 
the business. Two men were play- 
ing billiards across from a room oc- 
cupied by an elderly woman. One 
of the balls bounced off the table, 
sailed across a court and through the 
window of the woman’s room. The 
ball frightened the woman’s cat. The 
cat leaped onto the dining room table 
and upset an electric coffee percola- 
tor. This set fire to the tablecloth 
and soon the room was burning. 
When the woman discovered the fire 
she died of shock and the billiard 
proprietor was held liable. 


A Buyer's Market 


The transformation from a sel- 
ler’s to a buyer’s market, particularly 
in hard lines, is beginning to pinch 
the dealers quite seriously. I think 
the dealers primarily affected are in 
the implement and automobile field 
but also in the appliance field, in- 
cluding the retailers of larger items 
such as stoves, refrigerators, deep 
freezers and so forth. Many con- 
cerns in these fields are relatively 
new. They went into the business in- 
sufficiently capitalized and, of course, 
with no background of experience to 
speak of, they do not know how to 
contend with a buyer’s market. 

Lacking imagination and_ sales 
ability their only approach to their 
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problem is price cutting and it 
doesn’t take long before they find 
that their price cuts are so bad that 
the net left is insufficient to cover 
their operations. As soon as their 
capital disappears under operations 
of this kind they become a serious 
personal hazard to the company in- 
suring them. Repeating in a way 
some of the things previously noted, 
I don’t mean that these individuals 
use the torch necessarily but lack of 
money creates conditions within 
their risks that make the risk more 
prone to fire and up goes our loss 
experience. 

It is very difficult for the under- 
writer to follow the changing con- 
ditions within the numerous risks 
that he is underwriting. He sees 
them on their being placed with the 
company, and, if he is lucky, he sees 
them on renewal. How many under- 
writers have the time and opportu- 
nity to review all of the risks they 
are underwriting on an average more 
frequently than once every two 
years. This time element is largely 
affected by the adequacy of engi- 
neering. In our own case we have 
been unable to secure, train and keep 
sufficient engineers to give us a 
coverage under two years. 


Check and Recheck 


In our largest division, which 
covers a sizeable area in the Mid- 
West, we have assigned an under- 
writer to go through the files of two 
of our major classifications examin- 
ing each one of these. He will 
check the current financial strength, 
will recheck the MRB file, our own 
stop card file, and any special reports 
that he may call for as a result of 
his other checking. He will be more 
careful in reviewing our engineers’ 
and salesmen’s surveys. He will, of 
course, pay particular attention to 
any drop in financial rating, inven- 
tory climbing too high or dropping 
too fast, the cash position, working 
capital, accounts receivable, notes 
payable, and we want to know some- 
thing about the turnover of his stock. 
In other words, we want every bit 
of information that we can gather 
together before a decision is made 
as to whether we remain on the risk 
or get off the risk. We must check 
the physical risk where we have a 
number of surveys and, of course, as 
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HAVE ANY OF YOUR CLIENTS asked about 
these new $10,000-minimum special whole 
life policies now becoming so popular? 


They will, and you'll be at your competitive 
best if you have the facts on the extra spe- 
cials offered by Occidental’s new Preferred 
Whole Life Participating. 


... If your client qualifies—and many will— 
we'll issue this low-net-cost policy with 
$10 monthly income disability benefit per 
$1,000, on amounts up to $35,000. 


... If your client’s not a standard risk —and 
some aren’t—he can get this new Occidental 
plan substandard as far as Table P. 

No matter which kind of man your client 
is you'll be glad you had this policy to 
offer him. Call your nearest Occidental 


office now! 


“A Star in the West...’ => 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





indicated before, changing physical 
conditions can denote a change in the 
moral hazard. 

The new special report that we 
are getting incorporates seven items, 
as follows: 


1. Proportion of obsolete and used 
cars and machinery. 

2. Past experience and origin and 
general business background. 

3. Business outlook and credit stand- 
ing. 

4. Business methods (wild trading, 
etc. ) 

5. Frequency and number of owner- 


ship changes and changes in lines or 
products. 
6. Relationship between owner and 
manager if not owner-managed. Is 
manager financially interested ? 
7. Employer-employee relations. 
The personal or moral hazard in a 
risk is like death and taxes, we are 
never going to be without it. The 
successful underwriter and engineer 
is the one who can sift those risks 
out that are bad and get rid of them. 
It is a pretty expensive proposition 
for the company to have an under- 
writer who, when he is faced with 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Personal Hazard—Continued 


the least doubt, orders cancelation. 
We feel that our engineers, auditors, 
claims people and underwriters can 
have a great deal to do with the im- 
proving of the personal hazard in a 
risk and we are expecting them to 
do everything that is possible. I still 
feel that a clean risk seldom burns, 
and if we can get our policyholders 
to recognize this and keep them in- 
terested in the proper maintenance 
of their property, we can eliminate 
about 90% of the causes of fires 
within the risk. 

Recently our company retired 
from a risk we had had for some five 
years. The credit rating was fair, 
there was nothing to indicate that 
the business financially was in such 
shape that we needed to worry about 
a torch fire, but I am going to re- 
view what the latest investigation 
gave us. The owner of the property 
had once been arrested for disturb- 
ing the peace. He had been investi- 
gated because of an auto accident. 
His wife was charged with shop- 


lifting, reckless driving, was in a 
minor auto accident, in another more 
serious auto accident, was injured in 
a different auto accident, was ar- 
rested for disturbing the peace, was 
involved in another automobile acci- 
dent and was involved in a hit-and- 
run deal. After we saw the family 
reputation we decided that this was 
not a risk we particularly liked so 
we got off. These incidents may 
have nothing to do with the quality 
of the risk physically but we feel 
that they do morally. 


Excessive Drinking 


Another type of report that we are 
getting in increasing volume is that 
indicating excessive drinking. As a 
rule a situation of this kind leads be- 
fore too long to financial involve- 
ment, careless operation of business, 
and even though there is no torch 
hazard we feel the increase in the 
personal hazard warrants our re- 
tiring, and we are doing so. 


Recently I was looking over the 
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wE have a group of men who might be classified as 
perfect examples of “‘single-mindedness”’: they /ive the 
insurance business. They travel around the country, 


talking to both small-town and big-city insurance people 
—learning how these agents have solved difficult adver- 


tising problems, developed new approaches to selling 

the “‘no” prospect, applied modern methods of run- 

ning an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to ex- f 
change ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth (( 
Dubuque representative. He’s at your service 


—that’s his sole purpose. Write us, and we'll 


introduce him to you! 


DUBUQUE: 


dusurance Company, 
Dubuque, Jown. (—~. 


Dan 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


Mn Uh th “Lo 


figures on failures in the retail trade 
the last several years. It was quite 
interesting to me to notice that the 
failures were very low in 1947 and 
1948 but from 1949 through 1953, 
except for a slight drop in 1952, the 
failures have been higher but about 
the same each year. However, in 
manufacturing and wholesale trade, 
failures were higher in 1949 than 
in any of the seven years from 1947 
through 1953. The current liabilities 
in the above failures present a little 
different picture, however. In all 
categories except commercial serv- 
ices the liability at time of failure in 
1953 was a great deal higher than it 
had been in previous years. 


Our company is looking at the 
personal hazard today as a very 
serious and grave problem. In fact, 
we have taken very definite steps to 
bring everyone in the organization, 
whether they be salesmen, engineers, 
auditors, claims folks, examiners 
and so forth, up to date on the seri- 
ousness of the problem. Some short 
time ago we called in the representa- 
tives of one of the reporting organi- 
zations and discussed at great length 
our particular problem. They have 
agreed to give us a special type of 
report. We are calling for these re- 
ports on quite a number of risks but 
to date we have yet to receive any. 


Everyone in the Organization 
Cooperates 


The underwriting manager of our 
company has brought into the all out 
effort every segment of our business 
and each and everyone in the organi- 
zation is wholeheartedly cooperating. 
Our engineers have all been fur- 
nished with a supplemental form 
which goes into great detail on the 
individual owning the risk. We are 
very carefully canvassing the sources 
of information in towns to get the 
local reaction to his business and his 
manner of doing business. We are 
being extra careful in our survey and 
report on the town itself and the 
area from which the dealer can ex- 
pect to draw his business. 


There is another angle to personal 
hazard in fire underwriting and it 
has nothing to do with the physical 
side of the risk. It is a hazard that 
is very difficult to detect, in fact 
when detected it is generally more 
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by accident than any other way. | 
have reference to the personal 
hazard of the man with a lousy dis- 


position, or the chiseler, or the high 


pressure individual. These people, 


if they do have a loss, can cause no | 


end of trouble in the adjustment of 


the loss itself. You generally end | 
up by paying them more than the | 
value of the loss but the adverse pub- | 
licity that you get before the loss is | 
settled and a long time afterwards | 


costs you many times more than 
perhaps the additional amount that 
you pay the assured. Yet we all 
realize that we must fight hard 
against over payments. 


Rather Retire 


Sometimes through engineers. 
sometimes through salesmen, and 
sometimes when there has been a 
very minor loss the character of 
the individual shows itself. Mayke 
through correspondence; maybe in 
minor adjustments; maybe in the 
collection of the premium, you can 


detect character qualities that would | 


indicate that you are better off with- 
out the risk. We would rather retire 
from a risk than run the chance of 
difficulty in a loss settlement. 

It is true, of course, that we can’t 
have an insurance company until 
someone goes out and sells some 
premiums, but I would rather never 
have a company at all than to have 


one that folded because of poor un- | 
derwriting and poor engineering. | 


I feel that management rightly ex- 


pects only the finest of underwriting | 


and engineering, but I also think that 


it is management’s obligation to see | 


that qualified young men are ade- 
quately trained before they are 
asked to assume the responsibilities 
that go with underwriting and en- 
gineering. 


FIRE SAFETY FILM 


THIS YEAR’S OFFICIAL Fire Preven- 
tion Week one-minute animated 
cartoon film, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
is available in either 35 mm. or 16 
mm. safety film. The cost is $7.75, 
including the imprinting of local 
sponsoring organization or individ- 
ual agent on the end-title, and pur- 
chase can be made directly from 
Filmack Trailer Co., 1327 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 


ONE FELL SWOOP 


(genus clientus) 
Noted for hawk-like grasp of problems 
concerning every egg in his basket. 
Demands an insurer with facilities as 
extensive as his own nation-wide empire. 
That's why he selected American-Associated. 
Our 26 Branch Offices, plus a far-flung 
Service Oflice network, provide top-notch, 
coast-to-coast service. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


All American Casualty Co., Chicago Fire Association, Philadelphia Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(New Presid@®t)  ..sccecesscncscs MY (New Director) Ss . 123 (Named Man of the Year) June 131 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) ..Aug. 107 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco (New Company Planned) Ju.y 115 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Ll. (vo Issue Participating s 
(Files in Michigan) .............. May 127 Contracts) June 132 pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Fire Filing Approved) June 131 (Unsatisfied Judgment Cover 
(Filings Approved) y 115 age) 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) ... . 107 General American Casualty Co., San Antonio Pacifie National Fire Insurance 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) ...Aug. 107 (Named Executive Head) . June 132 San Francisco 
(Auto Rate Revision) sept. 121 (Suspends Certificate) July 115 (New Director) 
(Fire Filings Approved) sept. 121 (Receivership Ordered) : x. 109 (Official Changes) 
America Fore Group, New York General Fire and Casualty, Ne Pan American Casualty Co., Houston 
(Promotions) . 107 (New Vice President) » 182 (Vote Stock Dividend) ..........Sept. 124 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis General Reinsurance, New ; Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd.. New York 
(Stock Dividend Deciared) July 115 (New Director) ay 12 (New U. S. Manager) .. May 131 
(Stock Dividend Approved) Aug. 107 (Stock Dividend Declared) .......Jduly Le Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
American Casualty Co., Reading Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls (Named Board Chairman) June 133 
(New Vice President) 107 (Director of Casualty Under : ‘ Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami writing) .. oeeeee mept. Te surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
(New Secretary) Aug. 108 Philadelphia 
(New Director) . 121 Halifax Insurance, Halifax (Extends Fire Coverage) ........May 131 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando (To Domesticate Carrier) ... 32 Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Votes Stock Split) June 131 Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines (Stock Dividend Recommended) ..July 117 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando (New Specialty Carrier) ..++e-Jdune 132 (Stock Dividend) .... Sept. 126 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 Home Insurance, New York Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham (New President) as .--May 128 (New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...Jduly 115 (Executive Promotions) ... ...Jdune 132 Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
American Mercury Insurance Co., Hudson Insurance Co., New , (Ordered Liquidated) ; 33 
Washington, D. C. (New Chairman) + eee | Providence Washington Group, Prowidene e 
(To Increase Capital) ..........5 Sept. 121 (Joins Group) -Aug. 109 (Executive Changes) 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago (Managerial Policies) fans 134 
(Six Month Policy Program) ... Aug. 110 Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
American Surety Co., New York Illinois Automobile Insurance Co., Chicago (Step Rate Premium Plan) 
(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) . 108 (New Title) ...... ... Sept. 121 Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
American Transportation Insurance Co., Income Inde smnity “Insurance Co., Rockford (New Chairman) Aug. 100 
Kansas City (New Company) .... sinctce ARS Bae (Joins Group) Aug. 109 
(New Company) ...Sept. 121 (Vice President and Actuary) ..Sept. 124 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis - : 
(Executive Changes) y 127 (New Director) ‘ .....Sept. 124 Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls : 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco (New Auto Policy) 131 
Portchester : (Claudon, Vice President) ....... May 129 
(New Advisory Committee Mem on Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia , Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
Oy EE SOT eT eer May 127 (Rate Action) ..June 132 (Meter Sreaauver? 117 
Automobile Owners Safety Insurance Co., (New Broad Policy Filed ) Reinsurance Group, New ’ 
Kansas ¢ ity ; J -s Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland (Coleman, Advanced) é 132 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers)..May 127 (New Company) ; Aug. Rhode Island Insurance Co.. Providence 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., ¢ ‘edar (Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 132 


(Official Changes) .... came "suis 116 (Receivership Aftermath) Aug. 111 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los ‘Angeles 


(Unsatisfied Judgment Cover 


Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) June 13 
(New Company Planned) ........July 115 
July 116 Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Regina 
(Opposes License) ..... May 132 
¢ [poly tennnn f W ya OF Pa, Ba —— ag _ ‘O., Andianapolis - 
“(Withdraws f SOD.» ate, wwew on, Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., Pittsburgh ee “wie iia 
Gate take ine be ta 108 (Liquidation Report) . _., e+e “ae Insurance Co., 
(Enters Fire Field) ..Aug. 108 a a . rihtteie: 7 (Merger Effected) ...... ..July 117 
Central Standard Insurance (o., wo ye Ins. Co., « —. 110 Skandis a {nsurance Co., ! 
aaa Sept. 121 Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston = all oe : = 
Chicago Casualty “Eneurere. PS AA Atte Dw (Compromise Se ttlement ) June 132 Stanmerd Acoli fiaternien: Cn S . 
(Reorganized) the ’. Sept. 121 Lloyds of Great State, Galveston ” a aaa " 
(Changes Title) : pt. 121 (Receivership) . _..May 129 (Executive Appointments). : : 126 
Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., Phoenix. Lloyds of North America, Houston ‘ State Farm Cua anies, Bloomingt am 
(Revises Charter) - cf June 131 (Restrained ) : _-++,dume 32 (President Deena’ 2 _ = 134 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston Lumbermens Mutual € asualty Co., Chicago (Pyrrhie Victory on Rates) June 134 
(Restrained) Minkeaatne (Broadens Polio Policies) -May 139 (Executive Appointments) July 119 
Commercial Union Group, New York (Six Month Policy Program) ....Aug. 110 ciate Farm Mutual Sutemehite iniosease 
(Assistant U. 8. Manager) see May 127 Lamber Mutual Casualts -airciaaaaes Co. Pie Sieseninahen. it surance 
Consolidated Insurance Company, Columbia ot New York, New — M: 99 (Auto Rate Reductions) sept. 126 
(New Company) May 127 (Executive Appointments) ....... May 12¢ 
Continental Casualty, Chicago Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., —. 
(New Directors) ............0..:- May 128 (Enters Auto Liability Field) ...Sept. 124 Texas. gen Insurance Co. 
(Stock Split) Sept. 122 (Policy Assessability Case’ 
Crum & Feveter Group, New York ; Decided ) as June 134 
(Inland Marine Department) ....Sept. 122 Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance (Non-Assessable Decision 
Co., Lansing _, Appealed) .. Aug. 112 
Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. (New Director) July 117 Trans-Pacific Insurance, Phoenix 
(New Company) May 12 (Shortens Name) . ‘ ...Sept. 124 (New Name) SO 
DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., Gads ; Michigan Millers Mutual Insurance ( 0., Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(New Carrier) ....Aug. 108 Lansing (In Process of Organization) ....May 132 
(New Title) ‘ Sept. 124 
Eagle Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City en eee aii ibility, Detroit “May 130 nderwriters at Lloyd’s 
Tow vas | »¢ . , re . Nai " 2aYr € y » 
rae Eero iy tnsuiranee M10 © Motoriate Mutual Tnsuraice, Colimins {reminme & Clans, Year 1068) Aug. 112 
_ Greenville 2 : surance L0., (Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) Sane 33 New € ea” rte ¥ ~ ees — w ae an 
(New Company) May 128 (To Enter Fire In whe airless 
Eastern Insurance Company, Charlotte Business) June 135 
(Purchased) sept. 122 National Surety, New York ’. S. Fidelity & Gui aranty, Baltimore 
Employer’s Group Associates, Boston (Recapitalization) : ...July 116 _(Canadian Vice President) ....June 134 
(New Trustee and Director) ....Sept. 122 (Enters Fire Field) ... Sept. 124 niversal Group, Milford 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., National Union Fire, Pittsburgh (Executive Appointments) ......May 132 
Ltd., Boston (99% Svbseribed) June 133 niversal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 
_ (Buys Halifax) . ..Aug. 109 National Union Group, Pittsburgh (Executive Appointments) .......May 132 
a Mutual Liability Insurance (New Secretary) . ice -Ms iy 130 
0., ausau New Amsterdam C asualty Co... New York 8 . . oat 
_ (Increases Auto Dividend) sept. ‘iuters Marine Field) ...........July 117 V yoy Surety Co., Inc., Toledo - 
Erie ag ee ay Seek . 121 New Zealand Group, San Francisco (New President) ‘ . Aug. 113 
New Speciality Carrier dune i. New U. S. Manager) May 130 
Eureka Casuaity Co., Philadelphia ; | in 
(New Officers) June 131 


Camden Fire, Camden 


Beaumont 


Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen Western Mutual 
- . (Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) June 133 
Excelsior Insurance, 1 The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York ment) .... d : July 119 
(Appointments) sept. 123 (New Deputy U. S. Manager) .May 130 j roe 
Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Co., Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
Des Moines (New Chairman) ae ....June 133 Zurich General Accident & Liability 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle Ins. Co., Ltd., Zurich 
Approved) ..Sept. 123 (New Chairman) ee (Joins Aero Associates) Aug. 113 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING THE 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES—No. 19 in a series 





Aviation insurance 
and service...as 
modern as 


tomorrow's planes/ 


As the numbers of private and company-owned 
planes increase, from North America’s 
independent Aviation Department comes a 
modern idea in insurance to help you 
capture your share of this zooming. 

profitable market. 


North America’s UP-to-date insurance meets 
specialized requirements, provides the 
broadest coverage available. Policies can 

he tailor-made to include any and all 
coverages, And the same man who serves 

you in connection with other lines—the North 
America Special Agent—has the backing of 
experts in our Aviation Department to 

help you handle this business. 


When you represent one of the North America 
Companies, you get complete service. which 
includes modern aviation facilities, from 

your own Service Office—all you need to 
handle this kind of insurance. 


Get all the facts about this and the many 

other “Plus Values” of representing the North 
America Companies. Write, see or telephone 
the manager of our nearest office. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 





